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PREFACE 


The present work is a study of one of the most interesting and 
important phases in the history of an Indian province under the British 
rule. It is an attempt to give an account of famine in Orissa and also 
the changes in the British economic policy as a result of the famine 
from 1866 to 1905. 


This province, Orissa was conquered by the British in 1803 and 
as in other parts of India, so also in Orissa the beginnings of British 
rule introduced a state of intense suffering. No wonder in 1817, a 
rebellion followed which gave expression to the disaffection of the 
earlier local chiefs and discontent of the people. Nevertheless some 
attempts were made after the rebellion to introduce certain reforms 
in economic and administrative areas. But these changes were too 
minor to contribute to the general welfare of the people. It was not 

inti the famine of 1866 when Orissa received the special attention of 
the British Government and when some attempts were made to do 
justice to the province, which had hitherto been badly neglected. 
Thus a new phase in the history of the province under the British rule 
began with the famine. The famine was followed by big and rapid 
changes in economic policy. These changes were not so much the 
result of general change in the attitude of the authorities influenced 
by liberal utilitarian principles as the famine. Thesc changes along 
with those in educational and social policy had a direct bearing on 
political and constitutional themes in asmuch as these led to the growth 
of middle class and ultimately to the beginnings of political agitation. 
The work is carried to the year 1905, when the desirability of amalaga- 
mating a part of outlying Oriya-speaking tracts to British Orissa was 
seriously considered and effected, as a result of a political agitation. 
The famine had brought the authorities face to face with the problem 
of administrative reorganization of the province but this had not been 
seriously considered until 1995. In 1905 Orissa not yet a separate pro- 
vince, the goal was still far ahead; yet the first step in that direction 
was taken. A new phase in the history of the province thus began in 
1905 which was a culmination of the process of change since the famine. 
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Little has been written on the British Administration in Orissa 
during the period, much less on the problems of economic policy. It 
is not possible to create a balanced history of British rule in India 
without detailed surveys of different parts of India and without special 
attention to the conditions of the people and the processes of economic 
transformation. In an effort to add to our knowledge and understanding 
of this phase of British Orissa, I have deliberately“avoided touching 
upon all the economic policies. Instead, I have given attention to the 
economic problems and policies considered most important and 
relevant in the context of the famine. It was under the new conditions 
created in the province by the British, by their land revenue and salt 
policies without giving anything in return by way of development of 
irrigation and protection facilities and means of communications, that 
the vulnerability of the province to famine under the menace of 
drought and inundation increased. It is with this tale of suffering of 
the first sixty-three years of British administration that the first chapter 
of this work deals. The next chapter deals with the causes and nature 
of the devastating famine and the incept handling of the situation by 
the administration. Thc famine and its attendant miseries led to the 
appointment of a Commission, to which the third chapter has been 
devoted. The Commission not only made a detailed inquiry into the 
causes of the famine, but it was also judicial in character and enquired 
into the conduct of officials and censured them for incorrect apprehen- 
sion of the facts of the case. The censure administered on the conduct 
of the officials by the Commission prompted the former to take more 
interest in the development of the province. But the crucial part of the 
work of the Commission was its recommendations on the basic economic 
problems for future development of the province. Each of the economic 
problems, and policies in the domain of--land, salt, irrigation and 
embankments, communications and trade—have been dealt with separa- 
tely under four chapters. As will be evident from these chapters the 
British tried their best to implement the recommendations of the 
Commission with regard to these problems. True, all the recommen- 
dations of the Commission were not implemented and the Government 
measures were still inadequate to deal with the basic problems of 
poverty and unemployment, but from the point of view of the economic 
condition of the people the state of things at the commencement of the 
present century was much better than before the outbreak of the 
famine. It was the economic policy persued by the Government during 
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the years following the famine, which was responsible for this happy 
situation. The present work thus touches upon some of the most 
important aspects of economic development of the province during the 
latter part of the nineteenth and the early part of the present century 
and may be treated as a humble contribution to the economic history 
of India. 


This work is based primarily on official papers of the Government 
preserved in the West Bengal Statc Archives, Calcutta and Orissa 
State Archives, Bhubaneswar. 1 have also made extensive use of news- 
papers and periodicals. These materials have not been tapped by any 
earlier scholar for the purpose of throwing any light on economic 
history of this part of India. 


This book is largely based upon my thesis submitted to the Utkal 
University which confered upon me the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1975. I would gratefully acknowledge my deep sense of inde- 
btedness to Dr. B. C. Ray presently Professor of History, Berhampur 
University, Orissa for his generous encouragement, constructive 
criticism and above all, able guidance throughout the preparation of 
the thesis. I also wish to acknowledge the helpful advice given by 
Dr. V. A. Narain, Professor, Patna University, Patra and Stanley 
Wolpert, Professor of Indian History, California University, U.S. A. 
in their capacity as examiners of my thesis. The book has been 
read in type-script by Sri R.N. Panda, Reader, Department of 
English, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. He has made valuable 
suggestion, and to him my grateful thanks are due. To Sri A.C. 
Swain, Librarian, Vyasanagar College, Jajpur Road, who has been 
an invaluable help at every stage during the preparation of the 
thesis and this book, I owe a tremendous debt. 


Cuttack G. C. Patnaik 
22 March 1980 
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CHAPTER 1 
ORISSA ON THE EVE OF THE FAMINE 


Orissa which came under British control in 1803 stretched south- 
ward from Midnapur to Ganjam, the northern-most point of Madras 
Presidency and eastward from Sambalpur to the Bay of Bengal.” Tt 
covered an area of 24,307 square miles, and consisted geographically 
and politically of two distinct tracts. 


The hilly r#eion stretching into central India was called the 
Killsjats or Garajats, that is territories held by the chiefs, possessors 
of Garhs or forts \vho paid a sort of quit-rent to the Maratha Govern- 
ment prior to the British conquest of the province. This portion 
was not directly administered under the ordinary British law. Tt 
was the “Non-Regulation’’ part of Orissa. It was considered politic 
to conciliate the chiefs of mountainous regions. They were not 
subject to any regular settlement and revenue system. Their estates 
were assessed to a low quit-rent of Rs.33,250,.° and the people were 
left to the mercy of the rulers.*. 


Th gather geogr: aphid trict AvAS called the £ SA ad It 


1. S. L. Maddox, Final report on the survey and settlement of Orissa, Vol. 
Lp. 1 

2. Report of the Land Revenue System of Bengal and Bihar 1883, p. 23. 

3. Memorandum on non-regulation provinces, Appendix-A Bengal Judicial 
proceedings, Dec. 1870. 

4. J Besmes, Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian p. 241. 

5. “The Mughulhbandi® as is well ow “comprises all that plain and open 
part of Orissa from Te Subaminck ha to the border of Ryda which paid 
a regular assessment to the Mughal Government”, Ewer’s Report, 1818, 
Khurda selections, Vol. 1, para, 227. 

6. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and settlement of Orissa, Vol. 
Lp... 

7. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. 1, part-l. para 36. 
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was a long strip of alluvial soil thrown out between the mountains 
and the sea by the waters of the Brahmani, the Baitarani, the Maha- 
nadi and several other streams. lt was separated from central and 
northern India by the broad belt of the inaccessible hills and the 
jungles of the Gurajats. On the other side along with its little known 
surf-beaten shore raged a veritable “‘“Oceanus dissociabilis”! which 
during the greater part of the year forbade all approach. lt was a 
region cut off by nature to an extraordinary degree from all inter- 
course with the outer world. 


It was the proper province of Orissa which was formerly called 
the province of Zilla of Cuttack. It was directly ruled by the Bengal 
Government and formed what were called the regulation districts 
of Orissa. These were three in number, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri? 
lying from north-east to south-west. As the province was attached 
to Bengal for administrative purpose, the British rulers tried to extend 
to it, as far as it suited their purpose, all systems which they had ado- 
pted in Bengal. 


Rice was the staple food crop in Orissa. Agriculture was the 
main occupation of the people. The British in their greed for revenve 
and by their general ignorance of the condition of the province, 
adopted a revenue policy which proved detrimental to agriculture and 
greatly crippled the economic life of the people. 


Immediately after the occupation of Orissa, the British set 
themselves to the task of Land Revenue administration. In Orissa 
there were no such Zamindars as were found in Bengal. But as the 
province was attached to Bengal the usual Bengal Zamindari system 
of recognising proprietory right in a person was introduced by the 
British. They tended to take it for granted that there must be a 


landlord to be settled with ; and permanency of settlement was 
contemplated?. 


A certain number of chiefs of the plains though not placed on 


the first rank along with the chieftains of the hilly country, were granted 


1. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence Vol. II, p.355 
2. The three districts were formed at the end of 1828. 
3. Baden Powell, Land Systems of British India Vol. 1, pp. 299-304. 
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a permanent settlement. According to the first regulations introduced 
into the province, twelve such permanently settled estates were consti- 
tuted. The arrangement was, however, soon upset in 1804 in respect 
with the most important of them, Kburda. Besides these large 
estates, permanent settlement also was extended to some of the 
Killajats in Balasore and Cuttack districts. Along with these Killa- 
jats of the plains, some other estates also were settled in line with the 
Permanent Settlement of 1793.1 By 1868 there were altogether 174 
such estates, 148 in Balasore, 23 in Cuttack and 3 in Puri.* All these 
estates covered an area of 1966 square miles only.’ 


The rest of the Mughalbandi covering an area of 6000 sq. miles 
(including Khurda)* was left to ordinary (temporary) settlement. 
The revenue officers such as Talukadars, Kanungoes, Rent-collectors, 
Village headmen and holders of resumed jagirs, who were found at 
the time of the British conquest to be paying their revenue direct to 
the Maratha treasury, were treated as proprietors or zamindars.’ 


In a proclamation issued in September 1804 (soon after the 
British occupation of Orissa) it was declared that at the end of 1815 
a permanent settlement would be made of “such lands as may be in 
a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure, 
on such terms as the Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 
This was however, not done. Meanwhile certain changes in the 
regulations were made. Several short settlements were provided 
pending ascertainment of the state of lands to admit of permanent 
settlement. The court of Directors had already seen the evils of the 


— 
"ଏ 


Report on the Land System of Bengal and Bihar, 1883, p. 23. 

2. D. H. Kingsford, Final Report on the Settlement of Balasore District; 
Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of Orissa Vol. II, p. 443 and 
Report on Land Revenue Administration of Lower provinces; Bengal 
Revenue Proc. Nov. 1877. 

$. P. C. Lyon, Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture 

““ to Secretary, Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces No. 15495, 24 July 1900. 
Benga! Rev. (Land Rev,) Proc. Feb. 1902. 

4. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on tho Survey and Settlement of Orissa Vol, 
Lp.l, 

5. A. Stirling's Minute, 10 Pct, 1821; &. Toynbee, A sketch of the History of 
Orissa. pp. 35-58, 

6, H. Ricketts, formyrly Cqgimp of Orissa to Secratary af Stato, 19 Nav, 1866, 

Bengal Revenyg Frod. Noy. 1877 
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hastily concluding permanent settlement, which, they did not approve. 
The idea of permanent settlement, however, had not been abandoned. 
The proclamation of 1804 had been confirmed in 1805, in 1812, 1815, 
1816 and 1818.® 


Basing its first settlement on the grinding assessment of the 
Marathas, the Government increased the assessment at each settle- 
ment without any satisfactory ascertainment of the real value and 
capabilities of the estates. Arrears rapidly accumulated and there 
began the practice of putting up defaulting estates for sale, which 
ruined many Oriya proprietors and allowed Bengali speculators to 
buy valuable properties at very low prices.’ Consequently absentee- 
landlordism became a permanent feature of the revenue system of 
Orissa. The people driven to desperation by overassessment and 
mismanagement rose in rebellion in 1817.3 The rebellian brought 
home to the authorities the real nature of the discontent and grieva- 
nces of the people. Between 1805 and 1820 the revenve rose fitfully 
from about 11 lakhs to 13} lakhs with but little justification. From 
1820 to 1830 there had been little change in the revenue demands.’ 


No permanent settlement was, however, conceded after the 
rebellion. The question of introducing permanent settlement into 
Orissa and North-West provinces had been discussed by the Govern- 
ment in the meantime. It was assumed that no part of these Pro- 
vinces was ripe at that time for a permanent settlement.’ Holt Mecken- 
zie’s Minute? led to the passing of the temporary settlement Regula- 
tion VII of 1822 which was applied to Orissa. This Regulation 


J. W. Kaye, The Administration of the East India Company, p.239. 

. Ricketts to Sec. of State 19 Nov. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov 1877. 

3. P.C. Lyon, Director, Dept. of Land Records and Agriculture to Sec. B.R. 
L.P. No. 1549 § 24 July 1900, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc Feb. 1902. 

4. G. Toynbee, A sketch of the History of Orissa, pp. 22-23. 

§. P. C. Lyon, Director of the Dept. of Land Records to Sec B. R. L. P. No. 
1549 S 24 July 1900, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb 1902. 

6. M. Finucane, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Government of india. Revenue 
and Agriculture No. 238-T-R 12 May 1897, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. 
May 1897. 

7. Minute reprinted in Revenue Selections of North Western Provinces 

1818-20 1 July 1819; J. W. Kaye, The Administration of the East India 

Company pp. 248—253: 
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contained no reference to permanent settlement, but provided for 
“renewed leases for Such term of years as the Governor General in 
Council might direct.” This also had provided for detailed measure- 
ment and settlement of the lands.3 Such a settlement was conducted 
from 1.837 to 1845 and resulted in an increase of Rs.34,980? in the 
revenue demand. Though the idea of permanent settlement was 
rejected at that time, yet for the first time a longer period of settle- 
ment was prescribed. This scttlement which came into force in 1837 
was to run for thirty years.? 


Thus pledge to award a settlement in perpetuity recognised in 
the proclamation of 1804 and reiterated in 1812, 1815, 1816 and 1818 
was not honoured. These repeated promises, which were never 
fulfilled had an adverse effect on agriculture in the province.* The 
immediate effect of the expiry of a settlement had been to discourage 
agriculture. The people were in a chronic state of anxiety as to the 
state of things to come and they had been extremely distrustful of the 
intention of the Government. Though the Regulation VII of 1822 
contained no reference to permanent settlement, yet the question of 
permanent settlement had not been finally rejected by the Govern- 
ment. The people still believed that a permanent settlement would 
be conferred after all culturable land was cultivated.’ In these 
circumstances in 1866 when the 30 years’ settlement was just expiring, 
the tendency to reduce the assessable area again became evident.’ 


The revenue assessment at this settlement (1837) was heavy. 
It was not one of half assets to the Government but two-thirds to 


1. Baden Powcll, Land Systems of British India Vol. I p. 299. 

S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and Scttiement of Orissa, Vol. 
I p. 168. 

3. Speech delivered by V. H. Schalch in Lt. Governor's council, 29 June 1867. 
W. C. Machpherson, Director Deptt. of Land records. No. 68—TS 28 Oct. 
1893, Bengal Rev (Land Rev) Proc Nov 1893. 

4. Henry Ricketts to Scc. State 19 Nov 1866. Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov 1877. 

S$. J. M. Tagore Hony. Sec. B. 1. Association te Sec. Govt. of Bengal 23 Nov. 
1866. Bengal Rev Proc Jan 18067. 

6. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. 1 Part-I. Para 59; 
T.E.R. Commr, to Sec. B.R.L.P. No. 249, 30 Oct. 1865. Bengal Rev. Proc 


Nov 1865. 
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the Government and one-third for profit and expenses to the Zamin- 
dars. The margin of profit had been variously fixed at 30 to 40 
percent.’ The object was to secvre a uniform payment for a long 
period. 


It is true that some remissions had been granted by the Govern- 
ment from time to time on the occurrence of great calamities. But 
these were not ‘“‘timely™” and ‘“‘commensurate with” the injury sustai- 
ned.’ While the Government enforced inelastic rules for the reali- 
sation of land revenue it showed much reluctance in granting remiss- 
ions in times of calamilies. The resident Zamindars were mostly 
poor and improvident. The British policy was not to treat them as 
they were, but as they might and ought to have been.’ 


In the meantime constant increase in the revenue demand. in 
course of short settlements had led many proprietors to leave their 
estates to be held khas by the Government. A few of the permanent 
settled estates also had lapsed to the Government because of rebellion 
and other causes. The most important among them was Khurda, 
the Raja of which was dispossessed and his land were confiscated 
for rebellions.’ These estates were called Khasmahals and were 
managed by the Government through Tahasildars, who embezzled 
the revenues.’ The number of such estates varied from time to time. 


The apportionment of assessment made at the settlement from 
the point of view of tenants, was heavy.’ Besides, with the lapse 
of time it became more and more diificult to ascertain what their 
precise rights, and what the customary rates of rent were. True, 
the Regulations had been passed directing that the rights of the raiyats 
should be protected and preserved, but no legislative enactment had 


1. E. W. Collin, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal 10 March 1898 
No. 240. A Benga! Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. April 1898. 

2. H. Ricketts, Report on Midnapore and Cuttack (1858). 

3. E. W. Collin Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Government of Bengal 10 March 
1898 No 240A Bengal Rev (Land Revenue) Proc. April 1898. 

4. Report on the Land systems of Bengal and Bihar (1883) 

5. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and settlement of Orissa VYol.1 
pp. 164-165. 


£, Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Yol;T, Part], Para 44-=46, 
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been distinctly formulated. The English ideas of proprietorship 
were allowed to obscure the important limitation to which, in India 
Proprietorship was subject, and a tendency arose for the landlord to 
become an absolute owner and cultivator a rack-rented tenant at a 
competitive rent. The most important legislative attempt to stop 
this tendency was made by passing Act X of 1859. But the provi- 
sions of the Act were inadequate to provide adequate protection to 
the tenants.! 


Salt manufacture was an important industry of Orissa prior 
to the British conquest of the Province. But the policy adopted by 
the Government with regard to salt not only made it scarce and dear 
but ultimately led to the ruin of the industry. 


The East India Company had established a monopoly both 
over manufacture and sale of salt in Bengal, by the time of Lord 
Cornwallis.? The salt monopoly was extended over a portion of 
Orissa to the north of the river Mahanadi, after its conquest. The 
gradual increase in net profit served as an inducement to extend the 
monopoly to the portion south of the Mahanadi in 1814. Thus the 
whole of Orissa came under the Salt regulations of Bengal. The 
revenue derived from salt monopoly exceeded the total amount of 
Jand rent paid to the State. The salt sold within the province yielded 
a net return of about 3 lakhs and the quantity annually exported to 
Calcutta for public sale at the salt office produced nearly 15 to 16 
lakhs.? 


There was an abnormal increase in the price of salt. While 
it seldom exceeded 14 annas per Calcutta maund in 1804,* it was sold 
at the rate of four sicca rupees a maund in 1817.5 There was also 
great difficulty in procuring salt even at such rates. The early manage- 


i. Report on the Land Revenue system of Bengal and Bihar (1883); W. H. 
Grimley Sec. B.R.L.P. to the Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 8724 31 October 1883. 

2. N. K. Sinha, Midnapur Salt papers. pp. 4—6. 

3. Stirling, An account of Orissa proper or Cuttack, p. 37. 

4. Selections from the Correspondence on the settlement of Khurda Estate, 
Vo. lL. p47. 

S$. Ewer’s Report 1818 Para 135, Khurda Selections Vol 1. 
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ment of salt monopoly like that of land revenue was disastrous to the 
people as it was conducted by “‘the fatal policy of a too sudden leap 
from one extreme to the other”! This grievance of the people was 
one of the main causes of the Rebellion of 1817.2 


Popular complaints about salt received the attention of the 
Government after the Rebellion. The price of salt was, however 
reduced. But it was not reduced to the extent at which it could have 
induced regular maximum consumption. Several attempts were 
made after 1844 to stimulate the consumption of salt and thereby to 
increase the revenue by means of Successive reduction of duties. The 
salt duty originally fixed at Rs.3-4-0 in 1817 had been reduced to 
Rs.2-8-0, a maund by 1849, more than 23 per cent and on each occa- 
sion (except in 1844) of the reduction of duty the price had been 
reduced in conformity with the reduced duty. But the average annual 
increase in the consumption of salt had been only 16 per cent.? 
Thus the price was still high even after this reduction.* 


The Government manufacture of salt was long carried on the 
coasts of Orissa and provided employment to a large number of 
people. This also drew towards the coast a large number of people 
from the other parts of the country and permanently maintained them 
there. But by fixing the wholesale price of salt and by admitting 
the foreign salt to competition with the home-made salt on terms 
of perfect equality in conformity with the recommendations of the 
Select Committee, the manufacture became no more profitable.’ 
Thus it was decided to discontinue the practice and to introduce 
instead a combined system of customs and excise. With this object in 
view, deciding upon the course of action to be taken from the manu- 
facturing season of 1862-63, it was decided to reduce the outlay in 


. *G. Toynbee, A sketch of the History of Orissa, p. 70. 
Ewer to Government 13 May 1818. Bengal Revenue Proc No. 15, 17 
July 1818. 
3. Plowden Report upon manufacture and sale of salt in British India Part-II 
Bengal pp. 121-125. 
4. Parliamentary Papers House of Commons 1856, Vol 26; Plowden Report 
on Salt in British India pp. 144-145. 
5. Plowden, Report on Salt in British India, Part III Bengal, pp. 121—125, 
pp. 143—144. 
6. C. E. Buckland, Bengal under the Lieutnanent Governors, pp. 286—287. 
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manufacture. By 1856-57 the outlay had been grately contracted. 
This resulted in great hardship for Zamindars and the number of 
Zamindari sales gradually increased.* In 1863 the manufacture was 
closed throughout Orissa throwing out of employment a large num- 
ber of manufacturers.’ After the cessation of Government manu- 
facture, there remained considerable stores of salt previously manu- 
factured. There was absolutely no movement towards manufacture 
under the new system So long as the Government stocks existed.’ The 
result was that a large number of people previously engaged in the 
manufacture were almost without any employment and thus in a 
much distressed condition in 1866. 


The province was frequently subject to droughts. The rainfall 
was precarious and the yield was subject to great variations according 
to the seasons. The water of the rivers had not been turned to any 
account for purposes of irrigation excepting for some petty water 
supply obtained by the industry of the raiyats. As the settlement 
was periodical, there was no attempt at improvement of lands.* The 
East India Irrigation Company had undertaken since 1861, a great 
scheme for the irrigation of the delta of the Mahanadi and the adjoin- 
ing region. But by 1866 their works had not progressed to the point, 
when they might have been brought to practical use. One canal had 
been carried to Some extent in the direction of Kendrapara. But 
the people were not prepared to take water as the settlement was just 


expiring and they feared that they might be assessed more on account 
of increased yield.’ 


1. H. Ricketts, Report on Midnapur and Cuttack. (1858) 


2. G. N. Barlow, Collector of Puri to Commr. No. 272 date 27 Nov, 1865 
O. S. A. 1 (B) Famine in Bengal and Orissa No.l. The number of Salt 
Manufacturers had been estimated at 5000 in Puri alone. 


3. T. EB. R. Conimr. to Sec. B. R. L P. No. 920!/s,5 March 1867, Bengal 
Rev. (Misc. Rev.) Proc. September 1867. 


4. Evidence of F. H. Rundall, Chief Engineer, East India Irrigation Company, 
4 Jan. 1867; Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol I, Evid- 
dence No. $52. 


§. T.E. R. Comm. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 958, 1 Nov. 1866, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Nov. 1866; H. Ricketts to Sec. of State, Bengal Rev. Proc 
Nov. 1877. 
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The province was also subject to the opposite evil of inunda- 
tions. The want of regulating weirs had bzen one cause of inunda- 
tions from which Orissa deltas had suffered. This was especially 
true of the Mahanadi, which threw an increasing and altogether an 
undue proportion of its floods into its southern branch, the Kathjuri. 
The head of Kathjuri and of its principal branch Koakhye, had been 
torn open to such a width as to carry off from thie parent system a 
volume of water about five times as great as their own channels could 
carry within their banks. The remaining and by far the greater por- 
tion of the floods found vent by escaping over the surface of the coun- 
try, which was sub.nerged for days and even weeks together. In 
great floods hundreds of square miles of the country were devastated 
in this manner, and the loss on this account had bzen as frequent as 
those on account of drought.® True, there was an extensive system 
of embankments to bz maintained partly by the Government and 
partly by the Zamindars. But it was formed on no uniform or effi- 
cient plan.3 The Zamindars were not prepared to assume the respon- 
sibility and th3 Government was always anxious to abandon them. 
The result was that they most often fell into disrepair and became 
wholly ineffectual in great floods.’ The inefficiently maintained 
embankments, though occasionally serving for protective purposes, 
nearly as often proved worse than useless and were considered even 
by the best British Engineers to bz almost wholly a nuisance. Thus 
injuries from inundations had been common. As Cockburn wrote 
in 1859 “‘the fairest lands of the province are liable to devastation 
from the floods of the numerous fine rivers and streams flowing from 
the interior to the sea, and not only the losses in general great, but 
the uncertainty of reaping any produce tends to diminish and does 
most injuriously affect the cultivation and the enterprise of the people, 
who are so often reduced to a point next to starvation as to live in 
a state of chronic anxiety and depression as to the future’”’.¢ Remiss- 


1. Bengal Administration Report 1871—72, Orissa Scheme p. 249. 

2. Note by C. W. Odling, Chief Bngineer, Irrigation Deptt. Bengal on the 
Orissa Embankments, 2 July 1894, Bengal Rev. Proc. July 1894. 

3. T. E. R. Comm. to Se. B. R. L. P. No. 958, 1 Nov. 1866, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Nov. 1866. 

J.M. Tagore Honry Sec. B. 1. Association to A. Eden Sec. to Govt. of 

Bengal 23 Nov. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1867. Cockburn was the 

Commissioner of Orissa then. 
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ions were granted by the Government at times. But remissions were 
remissions of the Government revenue only. They gave but a faint 
idea of the distress which inefficient embankments entailed on the 
people.! 


The whole province had been geographically isolated to a consi- 
derable degree. The rivers intersecting the country in their passage 
from the hilly country to the sea were mostly water courses. They 
were great torrents in the floods of the rains, broad sandy beds nearly 
dry during the summer. They obstrucied the intercourse greatly 
in both shapes and little assisted it being scarcely navigable except 
in the lower parts of some larger rivers. To the north-west and west, 
the hilly tracts merged into countries still more hilly, wild and inacces- 
sible by which they had been separated effectually from Central and 
Northern India. There was only a precarious traffic with Sambalpur 
in the Central provinces by boats of a peculiar construction which 
navigated the difficult river Mahanadi in the rainy season or a month 
or two after.? For the rest of the year the communication was closed. 
On the other side the nature of the coast and the sea was such as 
effectually to stop all native traffic for the major part of the year, 
while during the remaining four or five months the traffic was condu- 
cted in rude vessels, which were capable of crossing shallow bars and 
entering the narrow rivers. In fact, few of the rivers were capable of 
use and they were inaccessible to the ordinary type of European 
vessels. For the European vessels, till the discovery of the False 
Point before famine, there was no protected anchorage ot any kind. 
Moreover it did not afford any inlet to the interior for Indian sea-going 
vessels, while the anchorage was so many miles from the landing place, 
and so far from any populated part of the country that without very 
special appliances prepared beforehand it was of little use. At any 
other point of the coast large vessels must lie in the open roads. One 
of the rivers, Dhamma however was capable of receiving vessels draw- 
ing 12 to 14 ft. of water even at the worst season of the year, provided 


1. Ricketts, Report on Midnapur and Cuttack, (1858); W. A. Inglis, Orissa 
Canals and Embankments (1900) Chapter XXVI, P. $3. 

2. T. E. R. Commr. to Sec, Government of Bengal No. 162, 3 June 1868. 
Bengal General Proc. Aug. 1868. 
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they entered with thz aid of steam,! and that ths old river harbour 
of Balasore (very early frequented by Iuropson marin’rs) could 
similarly receive vessels drawing 8 to 9 ft. Steam, however had not 
bzen availabie and practically th2se harbours were only used by native 
craft in the fine weather. 


Ths2re were no roads in Orissa. Cockburn, the Commissioner 
wrote in 1859 “nothing of this kini has bsan donz and excepting one 
mud aad dust road passable in dry months, impracticable in thz rains, 
dignified by the name of th2 main road bat condemnz2d by every one 
in or out of thz province or in and out of ths Government service 
who is acquainted with it. Orissa boasts of no othzr road.” This 
road passed from Midnapur through Balasore and Cuttack to Puri. 
It was so much interesected by streams that it was impossible even 
to use wheeled-carriages in all seasons. As a cons2quence pack 
bullocks predominated at all times and when the rains were heavy 
even pack bullocks could not bz us:2d.¢ 


There was no trading class in Orissa as was found in Northern 
and Southern India. Thz only exports worthy of note were hides 
and horns carried to Tanuluk by land and th2sreby water to Calcutta. 
After 1854-55 the export of salt to Calcutta was almost stopped as 
there was no demand for it in Sulkea¢ Large scale importation of 
foreign salt drove it out from the market. Although the people 
themselves had not undertaken any large mercantile operations, their 
surplus grain had bzen sought by others. The enterprising Telinga 
“Koomtees’”’ of the Madras Presidency had scoured the country to 
buy up the grain and one enterprising French Company Messers 
Robet Charriol & Company had exported largely by way of False 


Report on the Administration of the Custom Deptt. of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, Sec. V, Orissa Ports Bengal Rev. Proc Nov. 1875. 

T. B. Lane Sec. B. R. L. P. to Secretary Govt. of Bengal No. 38434. 23 
Sept. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1868. 


J. M. Tagore Sec. B. I. Association to Sec. Govt of Bengal 23 Nov 1866, 
Bengal Rev. Proc, January 1867. 


4. T. E. R. Comm. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 315 3/4, 6 December 1865, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. Dec. 1865. 


5. Ricketts Report on Midnapur and Cuttack (1858) 
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point. There had been also Some export of grain by land from Southern 
Orissa to the Madras district of Ganjam and the port of Gopalpur 
and from Balasore to Midnapur, Hidgelee and Calcutta.! The volume 
of trade, as little as it was, was no index of the prosperity of the 
country. On the otherhand, it was a huge drain on a small province.® 
It was no doubt forced to pay off the land revenue demand.” Besides, 
the trade was being carried on by foreign merchants and this was in 
no way beneficial to Orissa.* 


A ion in Orissa was cH 
the Bengal Presidency which in di 
of Bengal, Bil and Assam. Since 1853 thes = pf i 
admintstered by oveérbutdened Cieutens aero wind the 
assistance of Councils and without such staff of superior Secretaries, 
such as were found in the smaller presidencies like Bombay and Madras. 
Besides in Bengal, they were to deal with a great European Community 
and with many difficult and embarrassing problems and many conflic- 
ting interests which were hardly known to other presidencies.® 


The district administration in Orissa was superintended by a 
Commissioner and conducted by Collectors and District Magistrates 
assisted by Assistant Magistrates and Collectors. Besides executive 
and judicial functions, the Commissioner further held charge of the 
Tributary Mahals as their Superintendent. Under these circumstances 
it was not possible on his part to pay undivided attention to particular 
branches. The system of administration as obtained in Bengal was 
quite different from other provinces. The Collectors had not been 


1. H. Muspratt, Collector, Balasore to Commr. Cuttack No.217, 26 October 
1865, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1865. T. E. R. to Sec. B.R. L.P. 
No. 958,1 Nov. 1866, Para—66 Bengal Rev Proc, Nov 1866. 

2. Report of the Orissa, Famine Commission (1866) Vol.1 Part—I 
Para—21, Part 11, Para—7. 

3. R. C. Dutta, Economic History of India Voi—II p. 392. TT. E. to Sec. 
B. R. L. P. 249, 30 Oct, 1865. Benga! Rev. Proc. Nov 1865. 

4. Utkal Deepika Part ¥, 15 October 1870 No. 40. 

5. . Buckland, Bengal under the Lt, Governors Vol. T p. 2. The Admini- 
stration of Bengal under Sir Andrew Fraser, pp 23. 

6. Despatch of the Secretary of State, No. 99, 25 July 1867 Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Sept, 1867. 
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provided with large establishments and consequently, it was difficult 
on their part to be in close touch with every part of the district. 


These officers were much more judicial than executive in their 
functions.! 


Though the settlement was not permanent and though the pro- 
vince was frequently subjected to natural calamities there were no 
agencies to furnish from year to year fiscal and agrarian returns. 
There were no Tahasildars, the Putwaries, had for the most part fallen 
into abeyance; the Kanungoes though still existing had been long 
almost entirely disused. Consequently the annual return which they 


were bound to furnish, had not only been neglected but had been 
prohibited. 


With its people “‘Less quick and pushing than Bengalees,3 and 
with its special problems Orissa no doubt called for special attention 
in this vast province. That it was being under-administered that its 
conditions demanded continuous and thoughtful care; however, had 
not been realised until it was too late. No method had been devised 
to bring the people in contact with British officials. Now and then, 
indeed the officers would suddenly awake to the existence of unsatis- 
factory conditions and would resolve on drastic reform, but soon 
after their attention was perforce directed elsewhere and in any case 
their spans of office were brief. Jt was no wonder that its material 


prosperity did not advance in the same ratio as that of Bengal 
proper. 


A famine was inevitable in the event of a drought or inunda- 
tion, when the people were poverty-stricken and when no single great 
public work was undertaken to enrich the province.* While the 
administration was ineffective, while the effects of climatic distur- 
bances on food crops were largely a matter of conjecture, while agri- 
cultural economic and vital statistics were unknown, while it was 


1. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part-1, Para 410. 

2. E. C. Bucke, Sec. to Govt. of India (Rev. and Agrtril) to Govt. of Bengal 
No. 492 R 115—I, 13 Sept. 1887, Benga! Rev (Land Rev) Proc. Jan. 1888. 

3. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I Part I. Para 34. 
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difficult to transmit information speedily, while the absence of communi- 
cations rendered the timely transinission of grain for long distances 
or in large quantities a very arduous or an impossible undertaking, 
while half-starved bullocks or heavy barges were the sole means of 


transport, famine was regarded as a calamity which was difficult to 
mitigate.* 


¥ 3. W. Kaye, The administration of the East India Company, pp 275—276; 
Despatch of Secretary of State No. 99, 25 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Sept. 1867. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FAMINE OF 1866-67 


During the nineteenth century large parts of India were devastated 
by famine. Large number of people had died during each serious 
outbreak. The East India Company had done little to deal with 
these calamities and large numbers of people had died during each 
serious outbreak of famine.3 The first famine, after the assump- 
tion of the Government by the British Crown, ravaged the North- 
West Provinces in 1860. It was on this occasion that the first serious 
attempt was made by the British to deal with famine on some sort of 
comprehensive principles. Despite these measures it was estimated 
that, 4,00,000 people died as a result of the famine. For the first time 
a special enquiry was held into the causes, area and intensity of such 
a calamity. Colonel Baird Smith examined these matters and 
submitted a report. But his report did not lead to any formulation 
of general principles of relief. 


The subsequent famine which broke out in Orissa in 1866 was 
of still greater magnitude.’ Thoughit extended along the whole east 
coast from Madras to Bengal, yet its privation fell chiefly on all the 
three districts of Orissa. The area most affected by this famine was 
about 12,000 square miles with a population of about 4,00,000. Of 
this, only the three districts of Orissa comprised an area of 8000 square 
miles containing a population of about 3,00,000. 


The main cause of the scarcity and famine in Orissa was the 
premature cessation of the rains of i865 throughout the lower 
provinces of the Bengal Presidency inthe middle of September 1865. 
Much rain fell early in the season before the usual time of sowing 
had arrived and when its continuance could not be depended on, 


1. A. Love day, the History and Economics of Indian Famines, pp. 29—43 


2. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. I, Part IIT, Sec--I, 
Paras 1—2 and 9. | 
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while the later rains, which were usually expected at the end of 
September and October failed. The rice,then full grown, withered 
as it stood and no grain formed in the ear.! 


The food stocks was largely inadequate. The total exports of 
rice from Orissa amounted to the unusual large quantity of 9,37,528 
maunds in 1864-65.3 The years preceding 1865 had not been un- 
favourable. The crop of 1863 was not below average and that of 
1864, though poor in Puri, was good in Cuttack and particularly 
good in Balasore. But the export trade of Orissa had been considera- 
ble. This no doubt had depleted the stocks.’ More and more this 
province became the source of supply and demands tended to increase 
the drain on it. The rise of prices was due to increased demands. 
Although the prices rose the wages of labourers did not rise in the same 
proportion. Hence, the position of man depending solely on money 
wages had by no means improved.* 


Apart from the deficiency of food supply there was mass 
unemployment among salt manufacturers on the eve of the famine. 
With the abandonment of salt manufacture they were thrown solely 
on agriculture, thereby creating a surplus of labour there. They 
suffered not only from steep rise in prices of food grains but from 
complete loss of purchasing power.’ 


Another adverse circumstance peculiar to this famine, was that 
the 30 years’ settlement was then just expiring and no new arrangement 
had been made. There was great uncertainty in the minds of all 
classes and consequently there was great inclination rather to cont- 
ract than to extend the assessable area and cultivation. 


1. T. E. R. Comm. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 523, 29 July 1867, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Sept. 1867. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part I, Para. 47. 

3. T, E. R. Comm. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 958, Nov. 1866 Bengal Rev. 
Prec. Nov. 1866. 

4. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. I, Part I, Para.17. 

$. Barlow, Collector, Puri to the Comumr. No. 272,27 Nov. 1865 and pemi 
official 27 Nov. 1865. Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1865; E. I. Shuttleworth Dist. 
Supdt. of Police to Magistrate, Balasore, No. 456,27 March 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. April 1866. 


6. T. E. R. Commr. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 249, 30 October 1865, Bengal 
Rev, Proc. Nov. 1865. 
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But the important cause of the famine was the extreme poverty 
of the people. The resident Zamindars were mostly poor and impro- 
vident. The rents of the raiyats were high. There was no trading 
class and the communications were defective. In the circum- 
stances wealth did not accumutlate.! If the people were in a position 
to build up reserves, they could have drawn upon them in bad years 
of harvest, but this was not to be. The vast majority had no such 
reserves.? A raiyat of Orissa had never deemed himself quite safe 
with less than two years store of rice in his home-stead. But the 
uniform result of the British policy was the gradual exhaustion of 
these reserves and at last their total disappearance.’ 


Another factor which contributed to the famine was the total 
absence of importation into Orissa of food from outside. There was 
no active trading class in Orissa and the province was isolated. Under 
these conditions, the only effectual way to relieve distress would have 
been a large importation of rice into the province by the Government. 
But unfortunately, the officers were ignorant of the conditions of 
Orissa and character of the famines. Thus timely measures were 
not taken. 


The Civil Officers in Orissa at that time had no previous know- 
ledge of Orissa. Muspratt, Magistrate and Collector of Balasore, 
had joined early in 1865. InCuttack changes occurred in the year 
1865-66 and a new Collector Cornell joined in February 1866. T.E. 
Ravenshaw, the Commissioner joined in July 1865. Of the Civil 
Officers in Orissa at that time the only one of considerable experience 
was G. N. Barlow, an officer then of 10 years’ standing, who had been 
for 4 years Magistrate and Collector of Puri. He, however, did 
ample justice to his duties till his departure in October 1866.4 


1. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part I, Para. 47. 

2. Rev. J. T. Sunderland. The cause of Indian Famines the Extreme, the 
Abject, the Awful poverty of the Indian people. New Englaad Magazine, 
Sept. 1900 Vol.-XXIII, No. 1 Digby, Prosperous British Indian, pp.162— 
166. 

3. Robert Knight, India before our time and since Digby, Prosperous 
British India, p. 510. 

4. Report of the Orissa Famine€ Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part 1, 
Para 61. 
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Further as ill-luck would have it, neither these officers nor the 
officers in the higher grade of service had any special experience in 
dealing with famine. Even Cecil Beadon, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Bengal, who had passed his official life in the Secretary’s 
office had never been brought into personal contact with the hard 
facts of native life?. 
ଣି y In addition to their ignorance about the conditions of Orissa 
and character of the famines, the officers lacked foresight and percep- 
tion in anticipating the impending calamity.’ At the end of October 
1865 the signs of scarcity first became evident. The scarcity was 
not realised and no effective steps were taken until it was too late. 
The Commissioner, T. E. Ravenshaw believing that the total cessa- 
tion of trade was due to a combination among grain dealers to raise 
their profit did not interfere with the course of trade. Though he 
knew the rice crop to be short yet he did not express any apprehen- 
sion of famine.* He was of the view that the short crop might cause 
high prices and some distress but not starvation. He believed that 
there were large stores in the hands of the dealers probably enough 
to supply the market for a couple of years.’ The Board of Revenue 
and the Bengal Government generally concurred with the views of 
the Commissioner. The Board of Revenue and the Commissioner 
were so confident in their opinions that they did not consider further 


1. Miaute by Governor-General 20 April 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. May, 1867 
and Bosworth Smith Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol. 1I, p. 357. 

2. Cecil Beadon was the Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 1847 and was 
selected in 1850 by Lord Dalhousie to represent Benga! on a Commission of 
Enquiry into the Indian Postal System. He was also Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 1852; Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, 1854 Foreign Secretary 1859; Member of the Council of 
Governor General, 1860; and became Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in 
1862. 

C. E. Buckland, Bengal under the Licutenant-Governors Vol. I, pp. 272-273. 

3. Minute by Governor-General, 20 April 1867, Para 2 Bengal Rev. Proc. May 
1867. 

4. T. E. R. Commr. to Secretary B. R. L. P. No. 523,29 July 1867, Bengal Rev. 
Proc, Sept. 1867. 

5. T.E.R. Commr. to Sec. Government of Bengal No.407,27 Oct. 1865, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. Nov. 1865. 
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personal enquiry necessary. They even over-ruled the proposals 
of the local officers, who had sounded the note of alarm as early as 
November 1865.3 Although they were aware of the scarcity yet they 
were unprepared to take steps in violation of the established economic 
principles of the Government. 


In the comprehensive report which the Board of Revenue 
submitted to the Government of Bengal on the 25th November 1865 
they were fully aware that the rainfall had been capricious irregular 
and scanty. They did not even agree with the estimate of the out- 
turn of crop in the Cuttack Division made by the Commissioner. 
The estimate of a half crop appeared to them to be “too hopeful”. 
They were also aware that “The prices of food are ‘throughout the 
country double the ordinary rates”’.* But to mitigate this evil the 
Board arranged for publication of early and retail prices current. 
This they thought would “‘ensure such remedy being applied to the 
case of each place as the ordinary laws of political economy can 
supply.” In a case of “ Wide-spread scarcity such as the present” 
they believed” these laws alone can supply any real relief and all that 
the Government can do is to encourage and facilitate their operation.” 
“Even if it be true” as they asserted“‘that the operations of the natural 
laws in this country is slow and uncertain, it follows only that it is 
more clearly the duty of the Government to do nothing that can clog 
or impede their working, and that it must direct its effort to the re- 
moval of obstacle and the promotion of confidence among grain 
dealers.” The Board did not consider any suggestions or projects 
that were not entirely in accordance with those laws. Thus they did 
not think that any further measure were called for.” In their defence 
against the censure passed on them by the Famine Commission and 
the Governor-General they reiterated the same view in justification 


1. E.C. Bayley Sec. to Government of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 4193, 
4 Sept. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 


2. R.B. Chapman Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 373 A 25th Nov. 
1865, Para 2, Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1865. 


3. R. B. Chapman Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Government of Bengal No. 373 A 
25 Nov. 1865, Para 12, Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1865. 
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of their proceedings.! The same view was evident from the speech deli- 
vered by the Lieutenant Governor at Cuttack on the 17th February 
1866. When requested to mitigate the prevailing scarcity and dearness 
of food by compelling the dealers of grain to sell their stores at fixed 
prices he said “‘If I were to do this, I should consider myself, no better 
than a docoit or thief, who plunder the neighbours’ property for his 
ownuse”. Thus he was against any State interference with the regular 
course of trade.? The Commissioner T. E. Ravenshaw also held the 
same view in matters of Government interference with the regular 
course of trade. He said that he was not in favour of importation 
of grain ‘‘as under all ordinary rules of political Economy, the urgent 
demand for grain in the Cuttack Division ought to have created a 
supply from other and more favoured parts and that unless, under 
the most exceptional circumstances, any interference on the part of 
the Governmeat with local trade, was fraught with danger and opposed 
to. all rule or precedent”? 


With the decided views of the Government before them, the 
officers hesitated to make a departure from principles. The Board 
in their defence referred to the views of the British Government about 
the State interference during the Second Irish Famine of 1846.* The 
Government of that day had decidedly remonstrated against any 
sort of state interference when it said ‘“‘Neither the whole sale dealers 
in towns, nor the retail dealers in rural districts would lay in usual 
stocks of food; still less would they make the extraordinary provision 
required to meet the coming emergency, while they had before them 
the prospect of the Government throwing into the market, supplies 
of food of unknown extent, which might make their outlay so much 


1. Minute by A. Grote, Senior Member, B. R. L. P. (An explanation of the 
proceedings of the Board of Rev. from October 1865 to June 1866), Bengal 
Rev. Proc. May 1867 No. 74. 

2. A speech delivered in Durbar by Lt. Governor of Bengal at Cuttack, 17 Febru- 
ary 1866., Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. IL, 
pp. 126—128. 


3. T. E.R. Commor. to Sec. B. R. L. P. 523,29 July 1867 Bengal Rev, Proc. 
Sept. 1867. 

4. Minute by A. Grote, Senior Member, B. R, L. P. Bengal Rev. Proo. May 
1867 No. 74. 
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loss to them.”’ The inspiration for this policy no doubt had been 
derived from Adam Smith whose book “Wealth of Nations” was pub- 
lished in 1776. By 1860 the principle of non-intervention with trade 
had been laid down as an accepted state policy and by 1861 the Govern- 
ment had already announced its disapproval of all interference by 
its officers with the object of reducing the price of food.3 Baird 
Smith, in his report on the famine of the North-West Provinces had 
not only expressed his approval for the views of Adam Smith but 
had expressed the opinion that in the past natural calamities had 
received some of their worst aggravations from the blunders of well- 
meaning persons. To him violent interference with the course of 
trade; persecution of the traders, fixing maximum selling prices for 
the grain, constituting Government the great grain dealer of the 
country, and endeavouring to fulfil this impossible function through 
a- mechanism equally impossible”, were blunders. Hc wanted the 
officers to recognise the truth “that the order of nature, if it occa- 
sionally produces dire sufferings, does also provide generally the 
most effective means for their mitigation.”? 


The Board of Revenue also had before them a paper on 
famine relief by John Strachey* which they recommended for publi- 
cation by the Government of Bengal in February 1866, with the hope 
that it would dissipate some of the ignorant prejudices that were so 
prevalent then. The Bengal Government, however, declined to 
publish the note on the ground that these measures were too familiar 
to every educated person in the country to be published and it related 


1. C. Trevelyan, Second Irish Famine, Edingburgh Review No. 175, 1848., 
Minute by A Grote Senior Member B. R. L. P. May 1867 No. 74. 

2. J. Strachey, Collector of Moradabad “‘Note regarding the principles upon 
which measures of relief should be undertaken by the Government of India 

in time of ! Famine in India”, Resolution of the Government of India on 

Famine Policy 22 Sept. 1868, Supplement to the Gazette of India 26 Sept. 

1868 pp. 909-10. 

Baird Smith, Report on the Famine of 1860-61 Section 11 Para. 22. 


Note on principles of Famine written by J. Strachey in 1861 and sent priva- 
tely to Baird Smith. This had been published with various alterations in 
the Friend of India in April, 1861. The original paper was printed during 
the famine in Bengal, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1866 Nos. 40—42. 
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to such a state of things which then did not exist. J. Strachey had 
expressed his views against intervention by the State quoting J. S. 
Mill, thus “Direct measures at the cost of the State to procure food 
from a distance are expedient when, from peculiar reasons, the thing 
is not likely to be done by private speculation. In any other case 
they are a great error. Private trader will not in such case venture 
to compete with the Government and though a Government can do 
more than any merchant it cannot do nearly as much as all merchants.” 
The exception “when from peculiar reasons, the thing is not likely 
to be done by private speculation” was entirely applicable to Orissa 
and the Board adhering too much to the principle overlooked it. The 
Board although they were aware of the suffering, they were certainly 
afraid to “mend matters by any extraordinary operations in contra- 
vention of those laws” The principles enunciated by the Board were 
by and large adopted by the Government of Bengal. They were 
laid before the Supreme Government of India and the Government 
in England and were published at that time, without eliciting expre- 
ssions of disapprobation.’ 


The teaching of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill? had no relevance 
to conditions in India and much less to the conditions of Orissa at 
that time. In medieval times, the regulation of prices of food grains 
during famines was an accepted principle of state policy.” As to 
the high prices attracting grain from a distance, the peculiarity of 
the country had to be considered. Orissa, especially possessed no 
body of enterprising traders, and hardly any means of communica- 
tion at all. Repeated experience had sufficiently proved that, when 
scarcity and danger of famine arose in India the ordinary operations 
of commerce and the ordinary processes of supply and demand could 
not be relied on for any adequate supply of food to the affected dist- 
trict and that, without the active intervention of the Government 
the worst consequences were likely to ensue.* The purchase of grain 


Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part I, Para. 108. 
J. S. Mill, Principles of political Economy, Book V, Chapter Xl. 
Moreland, the Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 36. 

Sec. of State’s Despatch 1 December 1873, Special Narratives of the drought 
in Bengal and!Bihar with minutes by Sir R. Temple !(Calcutta 1874) 
Vol. I. p. 121. 
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by the Government had never had injurious consequences. On the 
other hand the importation of grain by the Government had kept 
down the price of rice. Further the private trader was totally unable 
to carry it far off into these distressed districts where it was most 
wanted and to the extent required.! In fact the importation of rice 
into Orissa by the Government during the famine interfered mate- 
rially with no private trade, there being very little with which to inter- 
fere, and that little having continued simultaneously with Govern- 
ment importations.’ Yet the Government continued to adhere to 
this principle in famines although the assumption upon which it 
rested had proved fallacious.® 


Behind the facade of theoretical argument, there lay hidden 
the fear that the Government would have to undertake giagantic 
financial responsibility. This the Government refused to assume 
and for which it was told that if trade did not take its course any 
spasmodic attempt on the part of the Government would not succeed. 
If every maund of grain imported saved a life it could hardly be said 
that the very moderate exertions that would have bene made would 
have minimum of results.* 


Thus the actions of the Board were dictated by economic consi- 
derations when they deterred the local civil officers of Orissa from 
further mooting the subject of importations. Even all these officers 
who had earlier advocated the idea of importation had done so not 
as a general measure but as a measure of economy. Even Barlow 
had proposed importation of grain into the distressed part of the 
Puri district only because the grain was dearer at Puri to pay for 
labour in food.® 


Again economic considerations also deterred the Government 
from banning exports. There had been brisk exportation in 1864-65 


1. Hindu Patriot Editoria! 10 Aug. 1874. J. M. Tagore Hony. Secy. B. I. Associa- 
tion to A. Eden, Sec. Government of Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866. 


2. Report of tho Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part-II, Para.9. 
Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 99,25 July 1867 Bengal Rov. Proc. Sept. 1867. 


ନ the Indian Famine Con.mission (1880) Vol. T, Sec. I, Part Il, 
ara. 16. 


5. ନ Cecil Beadon's Minute, 30 April, 1867 Bengal Rev. Proc. May 
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from the province. The crops of 1864-65 were unusually abundant 
and very large exportations of grain had taken place which other- 
wise might have been available for 1865-66. Despite the general 
panic in 1865-66 70,727 maunds had been exported from the 
province by the end of October!. Exportation from Balasore went on 
even in November and December and 17,697 maunds had left the 


district. This would have continved as usual had there been enough 
stock to spare.? 


The Government relying on free trade principles set its face 
against prevention of exports. No proclamation was issued by the 
Government forbidding export. The Bengal Government, however, 
on the 4th February 1867 had instructed the Commissioner to let it 
be known that the Government ‘‘will not allow rice to be exported 
by sea from the ports of Orissa which are now being supplied with 
food at the cost of the State’ ,” The embargo on export was taken 
off from the beginning of 1868. This policy of reliance of Government 
on free trade principles was obstinately persued by it in all 
subsequent famines. It did not even consider it imperative to ban 


export from the same province to which importations were made on 
Government account. 


This policy no doubt had been prompted by British economic 
interests. It was feared that the prevention of exports would inflict 
serious longterm damage to India’s overseas trade. Without over- 
seas trade it was not possible to provide payment for “Home charges”, 


1. T. E. R. Comm. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 523,29 July 1867, Bengal Rev, 
Proc. Sept. 1867. 


2. From H. Muspratt, Collector, Balasore to the Commr. Orissa No. 217,26 
October 1865, Bengal Rev. Proc. November 1865. 

3. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. 1, Sec.I, Part III, 
Para. 23. 

4. Campbell, Memoirs of My Indian Career Vcl. 1]. Can pbell wrote “I have 
no doubt that in any othcr country than a British-governed country it would 
have been donc...... Lord Northbrook, bred in the strictest sect of English 
free traders looked on my proposal! as a sort of abominable heresy was as 
much shocked as a bishop might be with a clergyman who had denied all 
the thirtynine articles” p. 323. 
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The export of grain had tended to enhance the value of grain and 
enhanced value of grain had helped Zamindars to discharge their 
Government dues with punctuality. 


Thus several factors came together in an unfortunate combina- 
tion to bring about a famine in Orissa in 1866. 


The first alarm was given from Puri about the middle of 
October 1865 and the fact soon became realised both by, the official 
and non-official communities. A panic seized the merchants and the 
grain shops were closed. Price rose rapidly. By November the distress 
among the salt-manufacturers of Malud and Parikud, two estates 
between the Chilika lake and the sea had been extreme. They were 
either starving or living on roots.? 


In November and December more and more urgent reports 
were sent from Puri. about the extreme distress of the people and of 
prevalance of deaths from starvation.“ In December relief works 
on a small scale were started. The usefulness of this was, however 
hampered by the difficulty the labourers had in buying rice with their 
wages. The prices were high and the rates of wages did not suffice 
to enable the labourers to earn a livelihood.’ Besides, there was 
hardly any rice to be bought. By the end of January the prices had 
gone upto 8$ seers per rupee, at or near which rate, they stood till 
the end of March. By February Cholera was raging to an alarming 
extent in this district The necessity of importation of rice was 
pressed upon the Board of Revenue at this time, but to no effect. 


1. T. E. R. Commr. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 249, Benga! Rev. Proc. November 
1865. J. M. Tagore, Honry. Secy, B. I. Association to H. L. Dampier Sec. 
Govt. of Bengal 6 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. September 1867. 


2. T. E. R. Commr. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 523,29 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
September 1867. 


3. Barlow, Collector, Puri to the Commr. No. 272,27 Nov. 1865 and Demi-offi- 
cial 27 Nov. 1865, Bengal Rev. Proc. December 1865. 


4. Ibid. 


5. Evidence of Crane, Overseer Public Works before Famine Commission, 
Report of the Orissa Famine Commission, Vol. L. P. XXII. 
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In February, acute distress appeared in Balasore. In Balasore, 
merchants had no stores in hand. The previous years’ crop had 
been carried off by ““‘Telinga”’ merchants from the south and the prices 
rose in consequence.! The prices had risen as high as Rs.2-8-0 to 
Rs.3-8-0 a maund while eight months ago it was selling at 10 to 14 
annas a maund.’ There was an influx of starving people into the 
headquarters town. There were great out-bursts of grain robberies.® 
But the extent of the impending calamity was still far from being 
realised by the Government. 


The Lieutenant-Governor Cecil Beadon visited Orissa in 
February and held a Durbar at Cuttack on the 17th February 1866. 
He Ieft the province without having received from the local officials 
or from the non-official public any distinct impression as to the 
extremity of the distress.“ 


In April mortality and distress became very severe in Puri’ and 
Balasore and the famine began to appear in Cuttack ® 


In Cuttack as early as October 1865, stoppage of sales had 
occurred. But after some time sales were resumed. The Cuttack district 
had escaped from famine till April. The Irrigation Company were 
giving rice to their labourers in part payment and the people seemed to 
have contrived to live. By the end of March rice got dearer and there 
was a decided change for the worse. In April, the prices reached 5} 
seers to 6} seers per rupee, at which rate the people could not long 
survive. Up to this time there were no Government relief works 


1. H. Muspratt Magistrate, Balasore to Commr. No. 107, 2 April 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. April 1866. 

2. T. FE. R. Commr. to Sec. Government of Bengal No. 449, 6 Nov. 1865, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1865. 

3. E. L. Shuttleworth, Dist. Superintendent of Police to the Magistrate Balasore 
No. 289, 1 March 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1866. 

4. Hindu Patriot, 5 March, 1866. 

§. G.N. Barlow Collector of Puri to Commr. No. II 10 May 1866, Bengal Rev. 

+ Proc. June 1866. 

6. T. E. R. Commr. to tre Government of Bengal Nov. 18 May 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. June 1866. 

7. Englishman 18 March 1866 and Englishman 10 May 1866. 
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in this district but the works of the Irrigation Company afforded 
employment to vastly great number than did Government works at 
Puri. In January when rice was procurable, the number of labourers 
was at its highest and from that month till June, the decrease in 
number was due to the scarcity of rice. The rice of the Irrigation 
Company came to an end by April and the relief afforded by their 
works greatly diminished.3 Colonel Rundall and Boothby, officers 
of the Irrigation Company had entertained strong opinions on the 
severity of distress and the scarcity of rice? but the Commissioner and 
the Collector did not attach any importance to their opinions. 


As the distress became more and more severe in all the three 
districts, the attention of the European press and public was fully 
aroused. From the middle of April, the subject began to be fully 
discussed in the public print. J. S. Sykes, a merchant of Calcutta, 
who had business correspondence with missionaries in Orissa, concei- 
ved the idea of establishing a general subscription for the relief of the 
sufferers by the famine. He advertised an Orissa Famine Fund on 
the 14th April.’ On the 2nd May, having received more precise 
information from his missionary correspondents, he circulated extracts 
in Calcutta. Messers Sykes and Co. collected upwards of Rs.!8,000 
and distributed it. On the 28th April R. B. Chapman, Secretary to 
the Board, writing to the Editor “Englishman” in support of the 
official prices current which had been impugned in that paper said 
“there can be no doubt that the suffering, both in Orissa and some 
other parts is very great. Indeed, for some months past, the aged 
and the feeble have been dropping off for want of proper food. It 
is time, I think that measures were taken to collect a general fund for 
the relief of this general distress’, The paper in an editorial on above 
said “Though we have more than half the year to pass through before 
we can procure any considerable addition to our present stock of 
staple food, famine prices already prevail, and are steadily increasing. 


1. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. 1, Part I, Para 253. 


2. T. E.R. Comirr, to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 523,29 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Sept. 1867. 


Friend of India, 14 April 1866. 


4. Chapman, Sec, to B. R, L, P, tothe Editor, “Englishman’’ 28 April 
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It is a question whether we shall pay now to save the living, or here 
after bury the dead.” Another letter headed “the starving, poor of 
Orissa” signed by “Poor S$” addressed to the Editor “The Englishman” 
appeared on the Znd May. It appealed to the rich millionaires 
of India “The real necessity is paddy and rice and seed to sow for 
the next season, send us some thousands of maunds of good rice and 
sell it at proper or rather generous valuation, and all the people 
throughout the land shall lift up their hearts in blessings upon you 
and Your yOuNg ONES celle ececeve oeeeeeeececcecereeeeereee eee eee 
ନି One single ship load, landed at False point, and conveyed 
through the kindness of our irrigation friends, here to the heart of 
the province, will comfort for sometime the dried-up stomachs and 
parched lips of thousands”? 


By the end of May the province had been entirely bare of food. 
Rice was not procurable even at 4} seers per rupee; the troops were 
starving and the relief works were at a standstill for want of food.? 
In June all Orissa was plunged in one universal famine of extreme 
severity.* 


It was at the end of May when the intensity of the distress was 
at its height that the Government perceived the necessity of importa- 
tion of rice into the province. The Board about the middle of June, 
threw themselves heartily into the work. But it was not till September 
that any sufficient quantity of food had reached the centres of 
demand. 


Mortality was the highest in August consequent on the heavy 
storms and rains. The people were then at the lowest stage of exhaus- 


Editorial, Englishman, 28 April 1866. 
. “Englishman” 2 May 1866. 

3. Telegram from Commr. to Govt. of Bengal, 28 May 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
June 1866, W. Cornwell, Collector, Cuttack to Comimr. No. 41,26 May 1866, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1866. 

. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. 1, Part-I Para 299. 

5. J. M. Tagore, Honry Sec. B. 1. Association to A. Eden. Sec. Govt. of Bengal 
28 July 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866 and Report of the Famine 
Commission (1866) Vol I Part I, Para. 317. 
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tion and cold and wet killed them in fearful numbers.! The floods 
which followed the rains in August caused a further aggravation of 
the misery of the psople. They destroyed the early crop which was 
very nzarly ripe.? No efforts, were however, Spared to grapple with 
the ‘plague that kept on slaying in thousands for weeks and months 
together. But all these efforts were as mere rain drops in the great 
sea of human suffering. Disease followed as ever in the wake of 
the famine. Cholera, fever and dysentery swept away multitudes 
of hunger-wasted folk. 


From the start, Government had adopted a relief policy which 
was of no avail in mitigating the distress. On the otherhand it contri- 
buted much to its aggravation. 


After having decided not to depart from the principles of free 
trade, the officers in their utterances and in their actions incited the 
people to help themselves.’ The Government in fact persuaded the 
local officers to tell the people that no one else would directly help 
them.* 


The Government for mitigating this evil relied upon the land- 
holders to fulfil the obligation resting on them to assist, the people 
of their estates. In the hope of encouraging them, the Government 
in its capacity as land owner undertook some works of public utility 
in estates managed by it. But this policy of reliance on landholders 
for helping their raiyats was dictated rather by the theory, than by 
practice of the Zamindari system. In orissa they were divided into 
old resident Oriya proprietors comparatively poor and Bengalis rich, 
frequently non-resident. The Oriya proprietors were better land- 
lords and more liberal to the raiyats than the non-resident Bengalis.’ 


— 
. 


Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part I Para. 95. 

2. Minute by V. H. Schalch, Jr. Member B. R. L. P., Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 
1867 No. 37. 

3. Demiofficial letter from T. E. R. Commr. to G.N. Barlow, Collector, Puri, 
14 Nov. 1865. Bengal Rev. Proc. 1865. 

4. R. B. Chapman Sec. B. R. to Sec. Government of Bengal, No. 373A, 25 Nov. 
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But having suffered in many ways from the effects of a year of agricul- 
tural failure ths resident landlords were not in a position to do much 
for thzir raiyats.3 The rich absentee proprietors regarded charity as 
a pzrsonal obligation of morals and religion and a thing tending to 
their reputation than a duty special appertaining to the character 
of the lanilords, which they had assumed as a mere investment of 
money. They no doubt spent money on liberal relief but that was 
not for thozir raiyats in thzir estates but in big cities where they resided.? 


The margin of 30 to 40 percent variously fixed at different 
periods of settlement for profit and expenses to the Zamindars had 
greatly impoverished them. The majority of them also had been 
crippled by the cessation of salt manufacture.’ The main crop of 
1865 from which the first eight pun instalment of revenue for the year 
1866 (due in April 1866) had to met, failed generally throughout the 
province, yet that kist was realized. The bealee crop to which the 
people looked to meet the second eight pun kist (due in November) 
also suffered very extensively. But the demand was only suspended 
pending inquiries into the State of the main or sarud crop. Thus 
the last instalment of the revenue of 1865 because of the refusal of 
the Government for its remission and the first instalment of 1866, 
because of the uncertainty with regard to remission, had been collec- 
ted without any material balance by the Zamindars from their raiyats.® 
The refusal to allow remission proved as mischievious as suspension 
of revenue. It was too much to except the Zamindars to help their 
raiyats when they themselves were not spared. 


In these circumstances the reliance on the landholders 
proved to be wholly fallacious resource in times of great distress. 


1. From T. E. R. Commr. to Sec. Government of Bengal No. K 2 May 1866 
Bengal Rev. Proc. May 1866. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part I, Para. 406. 

3. T. E.R. Commr. to Sec. Government of Bengal, No. 469,15 July 1867, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. August 1867. 

4. T. B. Lance, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 5002 B,20 
Nov. 1866. Benga! Rev. Proc. Dec. 1866. 

5. Statement of Ravenshaw re-examined by the Famine Commission, 7 Jan. 
1867. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission Vol. I, Evidence No. 53 and 
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However there were meritorious exceptions—9 Zamindars in Cuttack, 
3 in Puri and 15 in Balasore. Of the Zamindars who had distinguished 
themselves in liberality towards their raiyats, the Raja of Parikud 
stood out pre-eminent.’ Among the Garjat Rajas, Rajah Bhagirathi 
Mahendra Bahadoor of Dhenkanal had been pre-eminent in 
extending charity not only to his own subjects but also for affording 
relief and asylum to the crowds of famished poor from the coasts.® 


The Government had also placed reliance upon the contribu- 
tions of charitable public both in India and in England. Subscrip- 
tions had been raised from the local people by local gentlemen and 
the officers. All attempts to obtain grain from the Zamindars, 
however, had failed.* The total amount of public subscription in 
1866 was only Rs.4,69,600. A famine fund had been raised by the 
Charitable public for the relief of the sufferers by the famine of 1860 
in North-West Provinces. Of the balance about two lakhs had been 
sent to England in aid of Lanchashire distress in 1863.° There was 
still a balance of about Rs.6 lakhs. The Government was persis- 
tently urged by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to part with this 
money. When the Government realised that no appeal to the public 
would succeed at the present crisis while it still held the balance of 
the Famine Fund,® it released the fund in three instalments of Rs.2 
lakhs each.” It was with this money that the importation first 
commenced. 


1. T. B. R. Commr. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 469,15 July i867, Bengal, 
Rev. Proc. Aug 1867. 


2. Sec. of States’ Despatch No. 99,25, July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 


3. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Comnmr. No. 100 T, 31 July 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1867. 

4. Evidence of Gouri Shankar Ray, examined by the Famine Commission 
11 Jan. 1867, No. 70, Report of the Orissa Famine Commission Vol. I. 

5. A. Eden, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, No. 129,12 Jan 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1867. 

6. Telegram from Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta to Govt. of Bengal 
8 June, 1866 and R. Scott, Moncrieff to Major H. Raban 12 May, 1866. 
Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1866. 
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Relief works were started in December 1865. Two important 
roads were undertaken in Puri District but the relief given by these 
works was disappointingly small. When the works were begun, the 
Collector arranged with the Executive Engineer that they should be 
carried out on the principle (i) that work should be paid by daily 
wages and not by piece and (ii) that it should be paid for, in grain 
and not in cash.3 To this second proposal, however, the Chief 
Engineer demurred. There had been a professional and depart- 
mental rule in the Public Works Department that its officers were not 
to be concerned} with any such arrangements. They thought it their 
duty to pay money wages leaving the Civil authorities to manage 
any further relief.2 But the Civil officers were fully prohibited by 
the Board of Revenue from purchasing food and, providing wages 
in grain. On the 31st January the Commissioner requested for the 
permission of the Board of Revenue to provide for the supply of food 
for the labourers. The Board, however, peremptorily refused permi- 
ssion and ordered that “All payments for labour employed to relieve 
the present distress are to be in cash.” In consequence of this, the 
Commissioner directed that the wages on the relief-works paid for by 
charitable funds must also be in cash and that even the distribution 
of cooked food to the destitutes and helpless must be stopped.’ The 
officers realised the necessity for providing the people with the means 
of providing food. But they failed to discover that what was required 
was not money to purchase with but food itself. 


When the works commenced on the daily labour system it 
speedily brought people on to the works. But the system of daily 
pay was soon discontinued as the out-turn proved quite insufficient, 
and in its place task-work was enforced. As food became scarce and 


1. G. N. Barlow to Executive Engineer Puri, No. 324,15 Jan. 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. Feb. 1866. 

2. From Lt. Col. J. E. T. Nicolls, Sec. to Govt. of Bengal, P. W. D. to Supdt. 
Engineer of Cuttack No. 6178,30 Dec. 1865, Bergal Rev. Proc. Jan 18¢6, and 
G. N. Barlow, to Commr. Cuttack No. 338, 1 Feb. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Feb. 1866. 

3. R. B. Chapman, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Commr. No. 16A, 26 Jan. 1866, Bengal 
Rey, Proc. Feb. 1866. 

4. Sec. of State’s Despatch, No. 99,25 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 
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task-work was rigidly enforced, the works almost stopped.” The 
task-work was conducted by a system of petty contracts. By this the 
contractors made their profit and under them the works were carried 
on in gangs who did hard task-work and remained dependent on the 
will of others. Gangs did not admit labourers who from weakness 
were unable to do a full day’s labour. Thus these works failed to 
fulfil the original intention of giving relief to large masses of the 
starving poor. Again the task-rates did not suffice to provide a 
sufficiency of food when rice became very dear.? Many of the able- 
bodied men thus went away to seek more profitable labour in less 
famine-stricken districts leaving their families behind them. In 
these circumstances of the sum of Rs.69,000 granted in December 
1865 for special relief works of the Public Works Department, a sum 
of Rs.25,000 only had been expended to the end of May.’ The 
whole amount of employment afforded was thus of a petty descrip- 
tion in comparison to the greatness of the distress among the popula- 
tion. The average number of persons employed being under 2500. 
In case of moderate scarcity, which affected only habitual workers 
for wages increased public works in the ordinary form might 
have done good. But while circumstances were approaching to 
general famine and while there was widespread want, public works 
conducted in ordinary manner by contract at ordinary task rates 
proved quite inadequate and unavailing. As it was observed by the 
Orissa Famine Commission, “‘The conduct of the measures required 
in famine seems in all parts of the world to involve a constant nice 
steering between scyllas and charybdes of a character many times 
repeated. If special relief works are commenced too early, the ordi- 
nary labour market is disturbed without necessity; if too late this 
most legitimate of all modes of relief becomes, as we have said nearly 
useless. If daily pay be too freely given the people of all countries 
when employed for charity will struggle to do next to nothing. If 
task-work is rigidly entorced without the measures of making it practi- 
cable to all, ths object of relief may be defeated. If task rates are 


1. G. N. Barlow, Collector Puri to Commr. No. 126,30 March 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. April 1866. 


2. G. N. Barlow to Commr. No. 366,21 March 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. April 
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too hard, they are injurious; if easy in the extreme, .. the stronger 
labourers are enabled to earn far too easy gains. The fact was, 
however, that no steering at all was attempted; the ship drifted into 
the whirlpool”. 


Upto the end of May there were no Government relief works 
in Cuttack District. The works of the Irrigation Company afforded 
employment to a large number of people. But the number 
gradually decreased solely due to the scarcity of rice. In Balasore, relief 
work had been sanctioned only in Naonund Government estate by the 
28th April, 1866*. Thus the Government could not provide oppor- 
tunities for employment even for those willing to work. On the other- 
hand, the people were persuaded to seek employment at Cuttack under 
the Irrigation Company?. Although the people saw no sustenance 
in their own villages, they did not go elsewhere to seek employment 
and died. The people were apparently too “stay-at-home” 
in their habits but it was too much to expect them to go 10 or 12 
miles to procure work and food. This could have been mitigated 
by undertaking public works at various places. This, however, the 
authorities were not prepared to do. To them “it was unnecessary” 
and they believed that “‘the people must go to the works and not the 
works to the people”’.* Thus in the absence of any serious efforts on 
the part of the Government to mitigate distress famine grew and 
spread throughout Orissa till it reached enormous proportions. 


As mentioned earlier the distress became too severe by May 
1866 and alarming accounts of the distress appeared in news papers. 
One such account which appeared in the Englishman on the 2nd May 


Report of the Orissa Famine Commission, Vol. I, Part II, Para. 83. 


2. A. Eden, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. B. R. L. P. No.113 T, 28 April 1866. 
Bengal Rev. Proc. May 1866. 


3. T. E. R. Commr. to the Manager of Irrigation Company, 19 April 1866, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. May 1866. 


4. T. E. R. Commr. to Collector, Puri, No.33A, 11 Jan. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Jan. 1866. The Collector of Balasore, Muspratt during his tour told the people 
of Balasore to go to Irrigation Company for employment. The reply was 
“Let the Irrigation works commence near our villages and we will readily 
work in cutting canals, but we will not leave our homes. Our ancestors never 
went from their villages to seek work and we will not” Muspratt to Commr. 
No. 107, 2 April 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. April 1866. 
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1866 caught the eye of the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence! and the shock it 
gave him was heightened by reading a letter which his private physi- 
cian Dr. Farquhar had just received from a Calcutta merchant, the 
same Moncrieff, who had earlier appealed through the same channel 
for the Viceroy’s inter ference. The eyes of the Viceroy thus rudely 
opened to the facts of which the Lieutenant Governor. Beadon had 
sent him not a word. Beadon was at Darjeeling at that time and 
Lawrence straightway telegraphed to him a strong demand for 
full and precise information accompanied by an offer of a portion of 
North- Western Provinces Famine Fund for immediate use. Jn the 
same message he urged Beadon to go down at once to Calcutta and 
pour supplies of food into the suffering province. By that time a 
telegram also had been received from the Commissioner, T. E. 
Ravenshaw urging immediate importation of food as the troops were 
starving and there was practically no food in the province.? 


The Government, thus decided to import rice into Orissa towards 
the end of May 1866 after the famine had developed. But the actual 
operations started about the middle of June by the Board of Revenue 
after much demur and unwillingness to spend too lavishly. The 
balance of the North-West provinces Famine Fund of about Rs.6 
lakhs was placed at the disposal of the Bengal Government by the 
Government of India for importation of rice into Orissa. On the 
25th June, 1866, a further sum of Rs.20 lakhs was also placed at their 
disposal for the same purpose.* 


But the business of importing rice into Orissa was not simple. 
The monsoon had already broken out. There were no harbours on 
the Orissa coast and False Point had only then been discovered for 
the first time. There were other difficulties too. Even if the ships 
brought rice to the coast it was difficult to unload it. There was also 
the further difficulty of carrying rice into the interior. The means 


1. A. P. Holwell, Under Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 706, 
10 May 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. May 1866. 

2. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence, Vol. il, pp. 360—362. 

3. Telegram from T. E. R. Comm. to Govt. of Bengal, 28 May 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. June 1866. 

4. Extract from the proceedings of the Government of India in the Home 
Deptt., No. 2217;25 June 1866, Bengal Rev, Proc. Aug. 1866. 
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of communication were defective and these were completely disrupted 
owing to the onset of rains. The overland route from Calcutta to 
Cuttack was closed. The Zamindars upon whom the Government 
had placed reliance for providing for transport of grain into the 
interior could not render any effective assistance!. The local officers 
were inexperienced. If moderate quantities had been imported 
during early months of the year, the machinery for landing and distri- 
buting, which must have been prepared, and the knowledge of these 
operations, which would have been obtained, would have rendered 
it possible to throw vastly large quantities of rice into the province 
in June, July and August, than was the case when importations 
were suddenly commenced in June without preparations of any 
kind? 


Several precious days elapsed before the first ship of rice left 
the mouth of Irawadi on its way to Balasore. While the vessel which 
Moncrieff had chartered was speeding on its errand ot mercy, the 
south-west monsoon burst in a sudden fury of rain and wind along 
the Orissa coast. “Starving multitudes saw the good ship tossing 
onthe waves outside the bar and for four months no living soul could 
open communication between her and the shore.”? Besides the 
physical limitations for successful importations, there was still some 
lingering fear of unremunerative expense. No attempt was made 
to employ the small steamers which could have been hired in the 
Huguli in June and July.* There was still the hesitation to spend too 
lavishly on importations and to blunder on the side of excess. After 
having ordered for a few consignment of grain, the Board of Revenue 
waited to see the effect of what had already been done. They thought 
toimport only as long as famine prices continued and to stop 
importations as soon as prices fell for it would not be possible for 


1. J. M. Tagore, Honry. Sec. B. I, Association to A. Eden, Sec. Govt. of Bengal 
28 July 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866. 
2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. I, Part I, Para. 409. 


3. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence Vol. IT, pp. 359—360 and C. L. J. 
Trotter, History of India under Queen Victoria Vol. II, p. 185. 


4. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. 1, Part I, Para 293. 


5. Telegram from Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, 9 June 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. July 1866, 
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them to recover the cost price. In the circumstances the importations 
which were made till September, 1866 were insufficient. 


The rice thus imported was sold to the public and given to the 
relief committees for the purpose of gratuitous relief. It was laid 
down that the “imports for sale” “would be made “‘so long as famine 
prices continue” and that sufficient care should be taken to see that 
sales are made at such prices as may not discourage private traders 
from importing grain” .?® The sale of rice was made conditional upon 
it being sold at a price covering the first cost and also the cost of 
importation’. In these circumstances rice was sold at market 
Prices. The first supply of rice which arrived in June were “greedily 
purchased’”’ at 5 seers per rupee when the market price was 4 seers. 
The Commissioner was praised for having overruled the proposal of 
the relief committees to sell it at six seers per rupee. The Bengal 
Government commented that “‘The market price at that time being 4 
seers the Commissioner would have acted wisely if he had offered the 
Government stock for sale at that price.* 


The importation of rice in sufficient quantities while it would 
have enabled the bulk of population to supply themselves with food, 
it would have prevented a further rise of prices and afforeded the 
Government and East India Irrigation Company the greater means 
of employing a greater number of labourers on works in progress.® 
But the whole quantity of rice imported from June to 31st October 
was only 138,000 bags which were reckoned as 276,000 maunds. 


1. A Eden, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to R. B. Chapman, Sec. to B. R. L. P. 
No. 1878, 20 June 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. July 1866. 

2. Resolution of Govt. of India No. 2043. in the Home Deptt. 20 June 
1866. Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866. 

3. Note by V. H. Schalch, Jr. Member B. R, No. 1006 M, 29 May 1867, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. June 1867. 

4. J. M. Tagore, Honry Sec. B. I. Association to A. Eden, Sec. Government of 
Bengal, 28 July 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866 and A. Eden. Sec. Govt. 
of Bengal to the Sec. B. R. No. 1933, 26 June 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. July 
1866. 
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The total population of Orissa! on the eve of the Famine was about 
2$‡ millions. These at half a seer of rice per head, would have required 
a daily supply of 31,250 maunds or over nine lakhs of maunds per 
month. 


Without large scale importation on the part of the Government 
the price of rice sold to the public continved to be high. The 
British Indian Association protested against this policy of selling rice 
by the Government and pointed out that “‘Prosperous as the people 
of Calcutta undoubtedly are, the committee doubt whether half the 
population of the metropolis would be able to obtain their two meals 
a day with rice at 9 or 10 rupees a maund.” The Association urged 
the Government to sell rice in Orissa at a fixed rate of 10 seers per 
rupee (Rs.4.00 per maund) the rate then prevailing at Calcutta and 
said that the present rate at which the Government rice was being 
sold, was altogether prohibitory.? It pointed out that the only object 
of sending rice to the province was to render food readily accessible 
at atime of great scarcity and if it could not be sold at other than 
famine prices that object would be defeated.’ The Bengal Government, 
however, declined to revise this decision of selling rice at market on 
cost prices.* 

Subsequently the Board of Revenue relaxed their previous orders, 
instructed the local authorities to leave a discretion to the Relief 
Committees to supply any one whom they considered entitled to the 
indulgence with rice at any price less than the market price or 


1. According to rough census made by Police in 1854-55 the population of 
Orissa was as follows: (i) Puri 613, 536 (ii) Cuttack 1293, 664, (iii) Balasore 
496,056. Allowing for the increase of population during the 10 years from 
1854-55 the population of the three districts was estimated as 21/g millions 
or not far short of 3 millions (F. C. R. Vol. 1 Para 36). According to Famine 
Commission of 1880 it was 37,00,000 (F.C.R. Vol. I Sec. 1 Part I, Para, 9.) 

2. J. M. Tagore, Honry, Sec. B. I. Association to A. Eden Sec. Government of 
Bengal, 28 June 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866. 

3. Karl, Marx,commenting on this aspect of Indian Policy, wrote; ‘*In the year 
1866 more than a million Hindus died of hunger in the province of Orissa 

alone. Neverthless, the attempt was made to enrich the Indian treasury by 
“tie price at which necessaries of life were sold to the starving people”. 
Das Capital Vol I, Moscow Edn. p. 753. 

4. A Eden, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Honry Sec. B. I. Association, No. 2003 
3 July, 1866. Bengal Rev. Proc. July 1866. 
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gratuiting them as they might think fit. To others, however, the rice was 
to be sold at market price.3 The Relief Committee of Cuttack while 
strongly protesting against the selling of rice at not less thanthe market 
price pointed out ? that it was not possible for them to use ample 
discretion for selecting persons entitled to receive rice at Jess than 
the cost price. It recommended that the Government rice might 
be retailed to all comers at a price not higher than six or seven seers 
per rupee. The Commissioner, however strongly dissented arguing 
that if Government adopted a policy of underselling, the dealers would 
close their shops and would leave to the Government the impossible 
task of supplying the whole country.’ As relief committees were 
confined to a few centres it could not be practicable for them to make 
sufficient and satisfactory enquiry into the means of a man in each 
case for the determination of the prices.* 


The prices continued to rule high, notwithstanding importa- 
tions. The average price of rice onthe 28th May 1866, when importa- 
tion was mooted, was 54 seers per rupee wille the same in September 
was 6 seers.’ It was due to the fact that importations had not been 
made in sufficient quantities. 


It was after the floods of August and September 1866 that the 
Board ordered for a further supply of 3,69,000 maunds of rice (in 
September). This additional quantity did not arrive on the coast 
till November when it was of little use. Consequently the supply 
of rice to the people was much curtailed in October while it was still 
wanted. The sales at many places were stopped. The policy of 
importing grain of this additional quantity was a mistake. It was 
based upon the investigation of Schalch, Member, Board of Revenue® 


. Ibid. 


Narrative No. 46 of the opcration conducted under the superintendence of 


Board of Revenue for the Relief of distress, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866. 
No. 123. 


3. lbid. 

J. M. Tegore, Honry Sec. B.l. Association to A. Eden. Sec. Govt. of Bengal 
28 July 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866. 

Utkal Deepika, Part I, No. 3,18.8.1866 and Part I No. 5 19.9.1866. 


A.Eden Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. B, R, No. 128,12 Jan. 1867, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Jan. 1867, 
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and this investigation was of very superficial character. His estimate 
of the population affected and the injury done to the crops were but 
rough approximations. His calculation that the crop sowed would 
supply food only to half the population was a guess which proved 
erroneous.3 In these circumstances rice was imported in large 
quantities. Yet it was not sold at less than the market price. 


This rice was brought partly from Burma and partly from 
Calcutta, and the selling price was first fixed at Rs.3-4-0 per maund 
for Calcutta and Rs.2-12-0 for Burma rice. The market price of 
Tocal rice did not show any sign of decline notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of autumn crop. It was alleged that fixing of the rate of the 
Government rice at Rs. 3-4-0 had an adverse effect on the rate of 
local rice.* Subsequent experience, no doubt proved that fixing 
of the price of Government rice at a lower rate bsfore the harvesting 
of spring crop in December would have been productive of useful 
results. While the Government could have disposed of the surplus 
stocks without facing any difficulty as it faced later, it could have 
eased distress. But the Government did not lower the rate then. 
As a result there was great distress before the harvesting of spring 
crop in November and December. The spring crop was good and 
after the harvesting of the crop the market price of local rice fell. 
Consequently, the rate of the Government rice was also lowered. 
There was some scarcity again towards June 1867 and due to the high 
rate of the Government rice some hardship again was felt. But the 
Government did not lower the rate and consequently the Government 
rice could not be of much use when it was needed.” The autrmn 
crop of 1867 was unusually large and good and the rate of the Govern- 
ment rice was again lowered.* The Board reported that the condi- 
tion of the people and the prospect of the country had so much improved 
that importation of grain should cease and the embargo on 


Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. 1 Part I]1, Para. 43. 

. Utkal Deepika, Part 11, No. 2, 12.1.1867. 

3. Utkal Deepika, Part JI, No. 22, 1.6.1867. The Government rice was sold 
at 9 srs. 6 ch. per rupce and no one was allowed to take rice more than 
4 annas worth. 

4. Minute by Jr. Member on the neocssity of further importation 26 Aug. 1867, 

Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. No. 256 
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exportation should be taken off. In the meantime the rate of the 
Government rice was being gradually lowered. Even at the rate 
of Rs. 2 per maund in the month of November, great difficulty was 
experienced in selling it.3 It was further lowered? in November but 
the sale continued to decrease. It was now too difficult to get rid 
of stocks. When the relief establishments were closed in April 1868, 
it was necessary to decide how to dispose of the surplus stock which 
stood at 6,17,64?2 maunds.’ The rate was reduced to less than 12 
annas per maund, but it took the whole of 1868 and 1869 to dispose 
it of on these terms and all the time it was rapidly deteriorating and 
expensive establishments were kept up to look after it. At the end of 
1869, the balance was still 81,049 maunds and it was sold by auction 
for what it could fetch. The sum obtained from this rice appeared 
to be have been Rs.4,37, 625 so that the value obtained was about 
11 annas a maund. The grain cost to the Government was Rs. 4-9-0 
a maund.* Working within the Laissez-Faire context of rule of eco- 
nomic laws and with due regard to economy, the Government wanted 
to mitigate the famine.’ The result was that lives were sacrificed 
in the process. 


However, in other forms of relief the Government became too 
liberal after the distress became known. This tendency was more 
evident in 1867 than in 1866. The methods of relief in 1867, were a 
testimony, however imperfect their execution, to the liberalism and 
sincere intentions of the Government. 


It had been estimated that the amount expended on public 
works in Orissa (exclusive of the cost of the establishment) was up- 
wards of Rs.3,00,000 in 1866, besides the amount spent by the Irriga- 
tion Company® But the relief afforded by public works was almost 

1. T.E.R. Comimr. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 1576, 1 Nov. 1867, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Jan. 1868. 


2. T. B. Lane Sec. B. R.L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 1917, 26 Nov. 1867 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1868. 


3. T.E.R. Commr. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 162, 3 June 1868, Bengal 
General Proc. Aug. 1868. 


4. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. J, Sec. I, Part 11, 
Para, 40. 


5. Englishman 10 May 1866. Letter to the Editor ”Englishman” signed “L”. 


6. Minute by C. Beadon Lt. Governor 3 Apri! 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. May 
1867. 
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nominal’. The Government unquestionably put the economic consi- 
derations above humanitarian consideration of saving life. Most 
of the amount spent was on the ordinary public works conducted 
in the ordinary manner. The special works undertaken were very 
few and that too became ineffective for affording relief as too much 
emphasis was given to obtain considerable return for the money 
expended. By providing low wage rates by exacting more labour 
under task rate system by providing work away from homes of the 
labourers the special relief works could not attract people. 


But the amount spent on the public works in 1867 by the Public 
Works Department was about Rs.10,00,000. It was partly due to the 
availability of rice stored in the godowns and partly due to the 
attempts to bring about equlibrium between wages and rate of rice, 
the number of labourers gradually increased.? There were, however, 
some fluctuations in number, depending upon the scarcity. The 
numbers of labourers employed by the East India Irrigation Company 
in the beginning of January 1867 was more than 25,000. 


Relief Committees were started and Jocal subscription began 
to be collected in December 1865,¢ and in Puri cooked food was 
distributed to the destitutes until the commissioner prohibited the 
system on the 5th February 1866.5 When rice began to be imported, 
the number of feeding centres rapidly increased. But it was only in 
September 1866, that nearly the full number of feeding places were 
in operation, after the mortality had reached its culminating point. 


1. Govt. of India’s Despatch to Sec. of State No. 71, 22 April 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. May 1867. 

2. Labourers employed by the P.W.D. in 1867. January 12,443 February 17,102, 
March 23,489, April 13, 056, May 16,662. Minute by Junior Member 
B. R. L. P. 12 February 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. 1837, T. E. R. to Sec. 
Govt. of Bengal No. 1097 18 July 1867 Bengal Rev. Proc August 1867. 


3. Resolution on the relief roturn of Cuttack Dist. for the last four weeks 
of the year 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867 No. 129. 


4. Barlow to Commr. No. 308, 29 Dec., 1865. Bengal Rev. Proc. 18¢6. 
T. E. R. tc the Collector of Puri, No. 375, 5 Feb. 1866. Bengal Rev. Proc. 


Feb. 1866. 
6. Cuttack 43, Puri 23, Balasore 22. 
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Bzsfore September, the number of feeding centres was very few 
and relief afforded by them was only nominal. With respect to the 
whole system of relief distribution, the difficulties of obtaining trust- 
worthy superintendence were extreme. No test of admission of these 
feeding centres could be prescribed except extreme emaciation and 
of those sufficiently emaciated to obtain admittance, too many never 
recovered. For those not so bad, the attempt was generally made 
to provide some kind of labour real or nominal and food was given 
in return for labour. But when rice was short at the more distant 
centres those who seemed tolerably able-bodied were turned out of 
those gangs and told to go elsewhere.! The works of the Irrigation 
Company were nearly stopped during the rains and the number 
employed on public works by the Public Works Department was also 
very small at that season. After the rains the public works were 
conducted in sufficient scale. But in terms of the earth work rates 
(Rupees 1.14 per 100 cubic feet) a man doing a day’s work—10 cubic 
feet-could earn only 3 annas; this at the price of Government rice 
would be equivalent to the cost of 2 seers, hardly sufficient to support 
a family of four persons. It was not until February 1867 when equili- 
brium between wages and rates of rice had been attempted.? 


The feeding centres were not established, within such a moderate 
distance from one another as would enable the receipients of food 
to procure it without much hardship. Thus much harm had been 
done before the feeding places were within the reach of the mass of 
the population. The system of giving cooked food at fixed places 
could only reach those who were reduced to starvation and as until 
that point was reached, no one would submit to the degradation of 
resorting to “‘Unnochutters.” When that point was reached the chances 
of recovery were slight indeed.? It was the non-availability of feeding 
centres near at hand* that contributed to much mortality. The 
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T. E. R. to Sec. B. R., No. 930, 10 June 1866. Bengal Rev. Proc. June, 1866. 


2. Minute by Jr. Member V. H. Schalch, 12 Feb. 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 
1867, No. 116. 


3. C. K. Webster, Asst. Coullector, Kenurar ara tc Collector Cuttack, No. 1237 
18 June, 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 
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supply of rice was always So uncertain, transport so intermittent that 
there was a constant fear of supplies running short. In Cuttack 
district twenty three centres were opened by the end of July and in 
August operations were almost entirely Suspended at several centres 
owing to want of rice. ln Puri the relief was positively delayed 
and worse, the whole quantity distributed was smaller. In Balasore, 
owing to the failure of supply in August, most of the centres in the 
interior were established comparatively late. It was in this part of 
the province at Dhamnagar that the highest quoted prices were 
mentioned.? As M.C. Neille, officer on special duty, told the Famine 
Commission that including the better general supply in September 
and greater feeding operations, the supply was scarcely enough to 
feed the twentieth part of the population on full rations for six 
months.? 


However, the number of feeding centres was increased in 
September 1866. Yet there remained several difficulties which stood 
in the way of providing effective relief. The principle of giving cooked 
food at fixed places, itself was harmtul. This forced the people to leave 
their homes. The houses, thus fell into disrepair. The roofs were 
pulled off and used for firewood by the neighbours. The people 
did not have houses to return to.? Another evil of this system was 
that the people by being brought into contact with all classes became 
unsettled and demoralized. In fact they became So demoralized 
that most of the women became prostitutes.’ Again there was caste 
prejudice. Rumours were afloat in some parts of the Puri district 
that the Government would force people to eat food cooked by 
Mohamedans. This did a great deal of harm.’ The natives of Orissa 
would pinch themselves through many days of slow starvation, strugg- 
ling to avoid the horror of losing caste and thereby entailing on 


1. Evidence of Kirkwood recorded by the Famine Commission (1866) Report 
Vol. I, Statement No. 49. 

2. Utkal Deepika. Part I No. 5, 19.9.1866. 

3. Roport of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. 1 Part I, Para. 317. 

4. C.K. Webster, Asst. Collector, Kendrapara to Macpheson, Collector, Cuttack 
No. 137, 1 Jan. 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 

5. Geddes, Administrative experience in former Famine p. 145. 

6. Molony, Spl. Famine Relief Commr. to A. B. Shekleton Sec. Orisssa Famine 
and orphan Reief Fund Committee. Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867. No. 79. 
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themselves and their forefathers and descendants the imagined terrors 
of chandala's fate in this and other worlds.! 


In place of poor houses thus discredited relief was given either 
in raw grain or money to the people at their own homes or by issuing 
tickets at the nearest depots.’ There was much suspicion as in the 
case of distributing cooked food that every rupee given by the Govern- 
ment Rs.5 would be exacted a month hence.’ Yet the people availed 
themselves of it as there was no other alternative to resort to. No 
doubt the system was abused and there were instances of such abuse 
in the issue of raw rice, in persons concealing their circumstances in 
order to receive more relief, in some persons obtaining tickets for 
relief at two different centres, in Sarbarakaras or headmen of villages 
extorting money on the pretence of securing relief tickets, in the police 
extorting money on the pretence of tolls from ticket-holders on their 
way to take relief from the depots and so on. The system, however, 
progressed satisfactorily.* 


After the regular supply of rice there was somewhat a tendency 
to be too lavish. The officers, who administered the charitable funds 
were mainly impressed with the necessity of forcing relief upon the 
people and making it attractive to them. The destruction of pro- 
perty and the moral shock to the whole population had been so terrible 
that there could seldom have been a country in which employment 
of tests to keep off the underserving was less necessary. 


A great deal of cotton thread was given out to weavers and 
some little was also sold to them’. But it was not possible on their 
part to maintain their living as it did not pay in competition with 
imported goods. They could not engage themselves in any other 


1. Resolution of the Relief returns of Cuttack District from 24 November 1866 
to 31 Dec. 1866. Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 

2. Minute by V. H. Schalch, 12 Feb. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 

3, E. W. Molony Spl. Relief Commr. to A.B. Shekleton, Sec. Orissa Famine and 
Orphan Relief Fund Corrmittee Benga! Rev. Proc. June 1867 No. 79 and R.L. 
Martin Inspector of Schools S. W. Division to D. P. 1. No. 1606,22 
Feb. 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. March, 1867. 

4. E. Molony, Special Relief Commr. to A. B. Shekleton, Sec. Orissa Province 
Relief Fund Committee, Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867, No. 79. 

5. Molony to Shekleton, No. 394, 3 May 1867, Bergal Rev. Prcc. June, 1867. 
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occupation owing to caste prejudice and thus they suffered severely 
during the Famine. The salt manufacturers also suffered in the 
same way by British importations.3 With the Government stock 
still in hand, the capitalist were deterred from undertaking the 
manufacture of salt under the excise system. The Government did 
not take any steps to provide conditions for the manufacture of salt. 
But it advised the local authorities to assist and encourage the emigra- 
tion of the people from the salt tracts.? 


Arrangements were made by the Relief Committees to supply 
cotton for spinning to women So as to provide them occupation in 
their homes and villages. Provisions for care of orphan children 
had been made by the Relief Committees through the local missiona- 
ries, money and food necessary being provided by the local committees. 
Besides the orphanages of Miss Crawford at Jallesore, Philips at 
Santipore, Separt and Muspratt at Balasore there were missionary 
establishments at Cuttack, Puri and Pipli. It is needless to point 
out the human endeavours of the missionaries to render their efforts 
beneficial to the orphans. Under the care of the missionaries the 
orphans regularly learnt to read. They were also regularly attended 
by doctors and some of them began to learn useful trade.’ By 
February 1867 monthly rate contributed for each orphan by the 
Government had been fixed at Rs.4*%. 


There was much opposition, however, to this policy of the 
Government in entrusting the orphans to the care of the Christian 
missionaries. It was feared that the missionaries would convert 
them to christianity. The Hindu Patriot followed by the Utkal 
Deepika, to remedy this undesirable consequence, sponsored a pro- 
posal to entrust Hindu and Mohamedan orphans to the care of Hindu 


1. T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 6213/4, 18 May 1867 Bengal Rev. Proc June, 
1867. 


2. H. L. Harrison, Jr. Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Gcvt. of India Home Deptt. 
No. 2173, 5 June 1867. Bengal Rev. Prec. June 1867. 


3. T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 20521/s, 19 March, 1867. Bengal Rev. 
Proc. April 1867. 


4. E.C. Bayley, Sec. to Govt. of India, to Eden. Sec., Govt. of Bengal, 
No. 528, 17 Jan. 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 
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and Mohemedan religious etablishments respectively. The Utkal 
Deepika, the Oriya periodical even went to the extent of urging the 
Government to force these people to assume this responsibility. 
Some loca! people, no doubt extended their assistance. But in the 
absence of adeqrate assistance, the Government did as before and in 
large degree the apprehension of the Hincu Patriot and the Utkal 
Deepika came true. 


After the harvesting of the winter crop in November and Decem- 
ber, 1867 the relief establishment were gradually reduced and in 
April 1868 the relief Committees closed their operations. Efforts 
were made atonce, but cautiously to weed out the crowds at the relief 
centres. They could not be dispersed immediately for there were 
many women with children whose male relatives had died or deserted 
them and most of the residents were infirm and not fit to be moved. 
But the able-bodied were drafted out to work, organisation and 
order were restored and suitable indoor occupations provided for 
resident pavpers.? 


During all these months there had been an active movement 
amongst the members of the native community regarding the restora- 
tion to caste of those supposed (as it is declared in “Manu” not to 
be a sin in times of famine) to have lost it by eating at relief centres 
and an opinion was expressed which imposed a moderate penance. 
This produced no doubt, a beneficial effect in eradicating the effects 
of famine upon those who had been thrown on public charity? 


There were a large number of female minors in the hands of 
prostitutes. In Cuttack town alone there were 132. 1t was consi- 
dered necessary to take possession of these minor children under the 
age of 8 or 9 and to send them to mission female orphanages. The 
older children, however, were left to their fate at the hands of the 
prostitutes. It was feared that their admission to female orphanages 


1. Utkal Deepika, Part 11, No. 8 23.2.67, Part V1, 9.2.67. T. E. R. to Sec. 
Govt. of Bengal, No. 2052/3, 19 March 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. April 1867. 


Geddes, Administrative experience in former fen.ire p. 145. 


3, Utkal Deepika Part II No.37. 14.9.67 and Molony to Sec. Famine Relief 
Committee No. 1450, Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1868 No. 61. 
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would corrupt the morals of the then inmates.’ No enquiries, 
however, were made about the other districts as it was considered 
undesirable.* 


Great prudence, no doubt was shown in the permanent arrange- 
ments for orphans. The number of orphans or deserted children 
was extremely large; altogether 18,146 passed through the hands of 
the Relief Committees but the great majority of these died, deserted 
or were reclaimed by their relatives. {By’the end of 1867 there were 
1553 orphans inthe hands of guardians selected by the Relief Commi- 
ttees. The Government undertook to grant Rs.3 a month for the 
maintenance of these children upto a certain age—17 for boys and 
16 for girls. The sum was placed at the disposal of the guardians of 
the orphans in the names of the Trustees (Commissioner, Collector 
or Civil officer to act in that capacity). The amount estimated at 
Rs. 25,00,000 was invested in Government securities and bills for every 
month were passed by the District Collectors. A marriage provision 
for the girls and small bonus for the boys after they reached the age, 
were also fixed?, These provisions were considered “‘Judicious” by 


the Secretary of State. 


A novel experiment was made in this famine in settling a number 
of paupers in two villages in Khurda at an estimated cost of Rs.2200. 
The paupers were supplied with bullocks, ploughs and seedgrains.’ 


The policy adopted towards the Zamindars in 1867 was quite 
liberal. The revenue demand which had been postponed in the 


1. H. L. Dampier Sec. Govt. of Bengal to the Comun:r. of Orissa 
No. 2587, 6 July 1869, Bengal Rev. Proc. July 1867. 

2. Molony, Sec. to Government of Bengal No. 817, 25 February 1868, Bengal 
Proc. July 1869 No. 19. 

3. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Orissa Famine and Orphan Relief Fund, No. 4038,9 Nov. 
1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1867. 

. Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 25, 15 Fcb. 1868, Bergal Rev. Proc. April. 1868. 

5. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, No. 3345, 
22 Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868. 
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previous year was remitted in February 18673. The orders for remi- 
ssion of revenue kist due in April and November had been issued as 
early as 23rd February 1867? and 23rd September 18673 respectively, 
In the same year Taqavi advances for Seed were offered 
to the Zamindars at the rate of 25 per cent of the sudder jumma to 
be recovered as arrears of revenue with interest.* The Zamind ars, 
however, expressed their unwillingness to accept the advances with 
interest and the Government subsequently agreed to relinquish the 
interest for a period of three years.’ 


By January 1867, the pressure on the public revenue had been 
very heavy due to loss on importation, remission of revenue and 
expenditure on local public works. About Rs.20 lakhs had already 
been spent and it was found that a further sum of Rs.10 lakhs would 
be necessary to meet the cost of gratuitous relief of the helpless poor 
and maintenance of orphans. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment of Bengal invited the co-operation of the public in India? In 
India the response was not so encouraging. The Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce said; “the public have expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the course of action in reference to the Famine of 1866, and as 
they have contributed very liberally for the relief of the sufferers, 
the proposed appeal to them for further contribution is unlikely to 
meet with a cordial response.” The Secretary of the State was also 
addressed to invite the assistance of the Charitable public in England. 


1. E.C. Bayley, Sec. Govt, of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 1788, 31 Dec. 
1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1867, T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 200, 
8 May, 1867 Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867. 
T- E. R. to Collectors, 23 Feb. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. May 1867. 

3. T.E.R. to Collectors, No. C-737, P. 467, and B. 457, 23rd Sept. 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1867. 

4. H. L. Harrison, Jr. Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. B.R. L. P. No. 2486, 27 June 
1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867, and T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. No. 328, 11 
June 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867. 


5S. Sec. Govt. of Bengal to T. B. Lane, Sec. B.R.L. P. No. 3103 B, 13 June 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867. 


6. A. Eden, Sec. to Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Bengal Chamber of Commerce No. 
252,22 Jan. 1867, Bengal! Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 


7. H. W. 1. Wood, Sec. Bengal Chamber of Commerce to A. Eden, Sec. Govt. 
of Bengal, 28 Jan. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 
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The Secretary of State transmitted a brief refusal.” But nevertheless 
a sum of Rs.614,500 had been raised from Incia. The an c.mt was 
much less than that had been expected by the Government. 


However, the Government took every practicable means to 
encourage and support the people of Orissa and it was due to the 
incessant and untiring efforts and self denying exertions of every 
officer in Orissa that the lives of a large portion of the population 
were saved. As T. E. Ravenshaw, the Commissioner observed ;““No 
words can express the difficulties, labours and anxieties all have gone 
through, perhaps not even during Mutiny disturbances have Govern- 
ment officers and private members of the Community had more 
frightful scenes or more trying times to contend with. In the Mutiny 
human force was opposed ; in this famine hand of God} has t.pon us 
and trusting in his Mercy and exercising the best judgement 
vouchsafed to us, 1 earnestly believed that every man has done 
his duty.”? 


As it was observed by the Indian Famine Commission (1880) 
“It is a melancholy reflection that while a large sum of money was 
spent in this famine than had been spent before it should be associated, 
with the memory of a greater mortality than had ever been 
recorded.”? Apart from the sums expended by the Public Works 
Department and private charity, the net outlay was over 62 lakhs of 
rupees. The amount had been spent by the Board of Revenue on 


1. Sec. Govt. of India to. Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 528, 17 Jan. 1867, 
. Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867. 
2. T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 523, 29 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Sept. 1867. 


3.’ Report of the Indian Famine Commission, (1880) Vol I, Section 1 
Part 11 Para 43. 
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the importation and local purchase of rice. Besides there was a 
great loss in salt revenue, excise and remission of revenue!. 


Despite these measures the mortality was about a million—about 
one-third of the population of the province?. Besides this mortality, 
about 1,15,028 people were fount Ko missing’. Many of villages 
were almost depopulated by death and desertion. Crane, an 
Oversecr of Public Works who visited a particular village in Puri 
district Found out of 25 house only one living Soul and two dead 
bodies lying unburied in their houses. In another village in the same 
district, containing €0 families was left only with 10 to 12 souls to tell 
the tale. In some villages the lands remained uncultivated as all the 
survivors had emigrated.! 


The reasons for this great expenditure and paradoxically the 
sinaltanzous huge mortality are quite evident. In 1866 relief was 
inadequate, but the mzasures taken in 1867 were contrastingly 


1. Ibid. Para 42. 
Expended by the Board of Revenue on rice importation and 


local purchases of rice. 81,05,340 
Deduct sale of rice. 18,92,719 
Balance Net Expdr. on Rice 62,12,621 
Expdr. on P. W. in 1866 2,49,983 
in 1867 10,000,000 

Gratuitous relief public subscription 1866 4,69,000 
N. W. Famine Fund 1866 6,17,805 
Public Subscription 1867 6,14,500 
71,64,512 

Add loss salt, excise and remission of revenue 52,84,391 
1,44,45,803 


2. The Famire Commission of 1866 put the mortality at one-fourth of the 
population. Vol. | Part-I Para. 49. The Indian Famine Commission (1880) 
put it at one-third of the total population Vol. I, Part-I Para. 52 


2. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. I Part-I0 Para. 9. 


4. T.E.R.to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 958, 1 Nov. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 
1866. ` 
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different in that no expenditure was thought too large to incur in 
shutting the stable door although the speed was irrecoverably lost. 
In 1867, of the total sum spent on rice importation, at least two- 
thirds or 28 lakhs of rupees was absolutely thrown away. The policy 
in 1866 as a recent writer has rightly asserted was torn between the 
opposing considerations of ‘“‘saving life’ and securing maximum 
economy in expenditure.”* But in 1867, there was no such conflict, 
for the former object was unquestionably given precedence. No 
expenditure was considered too great. 


* B, M. Bhatia, Famines in India, p. 110. 
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CHAPTER II1 


FAMINE COMMISSION AND ITS RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Famine in Orissa proved a turning point in the history 
of Orissa for it was followed by the investigations and report of a 
Commission. 


Till October 1866 the information received by the Government 
at London about the famine in Orissa was too scanty. Till then it 
was completely in the dark. The Secretary of State, Lord Cranborne, 
however, had gathered from the despatches of the Governor-General 
that the people of Orissa had been exposed to great privations from 
want of food. But he had never had an occasion to believe 
that famine had already broken out until October. It was in October 
that on rec2zipt of further information from India that he could 
realise that fanines had already broken out and besides the misery 
which the poorer classes in Orissa had experienced, a large and 
deplorable loss of life had resulted from want of food. He felt 
extremely disturbed at the news that a deplorable delay in adopting 
the only measures which under the circumstances of the case could 
have been any real avail in averting the horrors of a famine, had been 
made by the office. § charged with the administration of the province. 
Although serious apprehensions were entertained so far back as the 
autumn of 1865, it was not till the end of May 1866 that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor became aware of the danger and certainty of the 
famine. The Secretary of State regretted that little attention had 
been paid to the distress among the people afforded by the increase 
of crimes of violence in those parts of Bengal, where scarcity prevailed. 
Not only the British Government but also all the classes of people 
in England expressed their deep concern in the matter. The news 
created a great uproar in the House of Commons too.* 


On this background the Secretary of State wanted to know from 
the Government of India as to the causes and progress of scarcity 


* Parliamentary Debates Hansard, Vol. 189 pp. 770—818. 
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ani as to ths mzaisres taken for its prevention or mitigation. But 
yet th: nost inportant point on which hz wanted a report was the 
dst2r nination of mzaiures which would likely to prevent such calami- 
ties in future. He wanted an exhaustive report from the Government 
of India inlines of the Report of Baird Snith. Baird Smith had been 


deputed on a mission of enquiry into the circumstances of the famine 
in North-West provinces in 18601. 


The Ds>spatch of the Szcretary of State of 9th October 1866 
thus ordered an enquiry. Under his instructions a Commission was 
appointed in D:cambzr 1866 by the Government of India consisting 
of Gzorge Ca npbell (afterwards Sir G. Canpbzell, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal) then a judge of the High Court, as President, Colonel 
W.FE. Morton? and H. L. Dampier? as members.” 


The Commission was instructed to report on th? causes, circu- 
mstances and extent of the famine and to suggest remedial measures 
to guard as far as possible against th2 recurrence of a similar disaster.’ 
A probs into thz conduct of th2 officials in charge of the province 
was also included in its purview. In Colonsl Baird Smith’s enquiry 
into the famine in the North-Western Provinces in 1860, there was 
no question with regard to the conduct of the officers of the Govern- 
ment and sufficiency of measures taken by them. But on this occasion 
one of the principal objects of enquiry was to ascertain whether all 
that should have been done was done. Thus the report of the 
Commission, dealing with and judging the conduct of the officials 


1. Sec. of States Despatch No. 85, 9 Oct. 1866 Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1866. 
Col. Morton was a member of the Royal Engineers. He was an officer of 
considerable experience of public works and subsequently became Chief 
Engineer of North-West provinces Col. C. H. Dickens, Sec. Govt. of 
India P. W. D. to Sec. Govt of Bengal, Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867. 

3. H. L. Dampier was a member of the Civil Service. He was the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue from 1860 to 1863. He was also the Secretary to Govt. 
of Bengal from 1867 to 1877. C. E. Buckland, Bengal under the Lieutenant 
Governors. Vol. HH pp. 1086-88. 

4. Extract from the Proceedings of the Govt. of india, Home Deptt. No. 1004, 
4 Dec. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1866. i 

$. A. Eden, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to H. L. Dampier, No. 2860, 5 Nov. 1866. 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1866 and Cam.pbcll, Memoirs of My Indian carcer 
Vol. 1, p. 149. ~ 
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of ths provinoz3 was partly judicial in character.’ The Commission 
subnitted to report on th2 6th April 1867, after it had visited 
Orissa and Midnapur and recorded the Statements of 130 
persons? 


The Commission reported that timely and adequate measures 
had not been taken to meet the evil, and because of their absence, 
blame must be distributed among a good many people including 
highest Bengal Officers of the time’. The only éffectual way to relieve 
distress would have been a large importation of rice into the afflicted 
districts. But the officers were slow to appreciate the situation and 
timely measures were not taken. When they realised the gravity of 
the situation the season for importing had already passed off. The 
monsoon broke and Orissa was sealed up for several months. 
“The people shut up in a narrow province between pathless jungles 
and an impracticable sea, were in the conditions of passengers in a 
ship without provisions”, 


Of the highest Bengal officers of the time, the Commission found 
that there was only one single person Barlow, who was though clothed 
with a subordinate authority kept his eyes open and did his duty at 
a time when it was not too late to guard against the worst. Unfortu- 
nately he had been browbeaten into silence for a short period by 
the unwarranted rebukes of his superiors. His superiors shut their 
eyes to the facts while the jails were filling with natives whose one 
crime was their attempt to assuage the pangs of hunger in the way 
that lay nearest to them. His superiors refused to adopt adequate 
remedies and went on talking about political economy 


1. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part 111 p. 40. 


2. Ibid. Vol. 1, Evidence, The Utkal Deepika protested against the procedure 
of the Commission in taking evidence in secret and taking evidence only 
from the Government officers and from some of the Zamindars. Utkal 
Deepika, Part It, 5.1.1867. No.1. 


3. The Officers exempted from censurz besidess Barlow were Muspratt, Shortt, 
Jackson, Harris, Barton, Kirkwood, Lt. Money and H. U. Browne, Sec. of 
State’s Despatch No.99, 25 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867 and 
Campbell, Memoirs of My Indian Career, Vol. II pp. 149-158. 


4. Report of the Orissa Famire Commission (1866), Vol.J Part I, Para. 70. 
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while a terrible scarcity was bzing converted by their neglect into 
wholesale starvation!. 


But the Commission was vehement in its crirticism of other 
officers of the Bengal Govern nent. Such was the universal execration 
against the Commissioner, T. E. Ravenshaw that the Commission 
in the very commence nent of its report and before entering into 
the particulars of the fanine made very stringent remarks on the 
propriety of his appointment to officiate as the Commissioner of 
Orissa. It went so far as to charge him with feelings of prejudice 
against the people of the country among whom he was suddenly and 
unexpectedly thrown?®. 


As it was observed by the Commission, the Commissioner starting 
from 27 October 1865 obstinately adhered to the views imbibed from 
his discussion with the zamindars that the store of grain was sufficient 
for the year’s food and the cessation of trade was due to nefarious 
commbination of grain dealers to raise their profit? and was not 
moved by the report of the Collectors. It never occured to him that 
the closing of grain shops was too general and the traders had too little 
bond of union over so large a tract of country to admit of the explana- 
tion of mere wicked combination!. Barlow, the Collector of Puri, in 
this respect had taken a much more correct view. Barlow maintained 
that the movement (closing of grain shops) had less the appearance 
of combination and become more of the follow-my-leader style of 
action, ready to yield as it had to the first reaction.’ But the 
Commissioner’s confidence in the existence of stocks of grain in the 
country was not altered even after he had advised Government tele- 
graphically on the 28th May 1866 for importation of grain into Orissa. 


1. Sec. of State's Despatch No. 99, 25 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. I, Part 1, Para. 63. 

3. J. M. Tagore. Honry. Sec. B. 1. Association to A. Eden, Sec. Govt. of 
Bengal,28 June 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. August, 1866. 

4. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission, Vol 1, Part 1 Para 86 and 
J. M. Tagore, Honry. Sec. B. 1. Association to A. Eden, Sec. Govt. of 
Bengal, 28 June 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug, 1866. 

5. G. N. Barlow, Collector Puri to Commr. 8 Nov. 1865, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Nov. 1865. 

6. J. M. Tagore, Honry. Sec. B. I. Association to A. Eden Sec. Govt. of Bengal 
28 July 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Aug. 1866. 
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He failed to sse that his contention that the grain would be 
tempted out by high prices! hai proved singularly false. No grain 
could be found in the market even though the price rose to 3} and 4 
ssers per rupee while the average price of rice (preceding the famine) 
was about 32 to 33 seers? per rupee for the whole province. 


The report of the Famine Commission implied by insinuation 
that the hopeful views he took of matters before the Commencement 
of the famine regarding stocks of grain in the country were not only 
unfounded and these opinions were So strongly expressed as to have 
bsen the means of silencing particularly the collectors of Puri and 
Balasore ani pre-emoting their urging persistently any contrary 
opinion that they might have entertained. Thus the full knowledge 
of the state of the country and of the impending famine was delayed 2 
The Commissioner himself said later, “I frankly admit that subse- 
quent experience shows that the estimate J had made of prevai- 
ling existing stocks in the country was erroneous”, 


In regard to his incapacity to perceive the necessity of importa- 
tion of rice as a general measure, Ravenshaw confessed his guilt in 
his apologia, “Looking back, I could wish that I had recommended 
general importation of grain for the whole province at an earlier date 
and that the indications of local distress at Puri had led me to antici- 
pate general famine and to make earlier provisions for it. 1 also see 
now that too sanguine hopes were entertained of the stocks of grain 
in the country and of their becoming generally available.’ However, 
he had recommended importation of rice on the 2nd December and 
on the 6th December 1865, on the first occasion he had recommended 
for importation of grain for the starving population of Parikud, 
Malud and other lake districts and on the second occasion to 
purchase a store of rice for payment in grain to the labourers in 


1. T.E.R. toSec. B. R. L. P. No. 523, 29 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Sept. 1867. 


Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. I, Part I, Para. 72. 
3. Ibid Vol. 1, Part I, Para 87, 95,96, 185,192,245. 


_ 4. T. E.R. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 523, 29 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 
1867. 


5, Ibid, 
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relief works. On ths 31st January he hai telegraphed to the Board. But 
his views were nt coniurred by the Board. He accepted the order 
as conslusive and to thz bz5t of his ability and belief acted upon them! 
He did not reiterate thzm ani press on the attention of the Board 
and the Lieutenant Governor with sufficient vigour the vital 
importance of supplying the province with rice. It was the “business 
of the public officers to overcome difficulties as these which 
Mr. Ravenshaw fouuad to be insuperable”. 


The Commission, however, admitted that his mistakes were due 
to ths recentness of his appointment (he joined Orissa in 1865) and his 
lack of experience in revenue matters and pointed out that his 
mistakes could have been rectified and the distress could have been 
known earlier had the Board of Revenue an important administrative 
organ of the local Government been more sagacious. The Board, 
as the link between the Lieutenant-Governor and the local authorities 
in the province, no doubt misled the Bengal Government and 
prevented the local authorities from carrying on investigations and 
mooting the subject of importation. 


The Board made a report on the 25th November 1865 in response 
to orders of the Lieutenant-Governor for a report. No further 
enquiries were made from the local authorities and the Board on 
the basis of earlier information received from local authorities which 
they themselves avowed as “‘Very imperfect” made a rapid report to 
the Lieutenant-Governor. They expressly stated in very strong 
terms their confident belief that the events which they related were 
not likely to result in famine.’ On this the Famine Commission 
remarked: “We can not concur in the opinion expressed in this 
paragraph that short stocks followed by so universal a failure of the 
rice crops throughout the Lower Provinces and the surrounding 
countries justified the confident expression of a belief that there would 


1. Statement of Ravenshaw cxamined by Famine Commission, 5 Jan. 1867, 
Report of the Famine Commission (1866), Vol. 1. 


2. E. C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India (Home) to Junior Sec. Govt. of Bengal 
No. 4602, 17 Sept. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1867. 


3. R. B. Chapman, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal., No. 273 A. 25 
Nov. 1865, Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1865, 
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be no famine. No exception is made in respect of Orissa, the alar- 
ming account respecting which had led to the report which was known 
to be worse off than other divisions, the crop in which the Board 
feared might not amount to a half crop and the peculiar geographical 
and other circumstances of which do not seem to have been taken 
into account”!, Such a state of things demanded further and more 
careful enquiry. This the Board did not do. On the contrary their 
order of the 10th January reprimanding Ravenshaw for having given 
instruction to Collector of Puri for investigations of the claims of 
Zamindars for remission of revenue forbade all local investigations.? 
Subsequent to this report no attempt was made to obtain conclusive 
information regarding the out-turn of the crops . 


Similarly the Commissioner’s appeal for the revival of salt 
manufacture in the lake perganas of Puri was also rejected by the 
Board of Revenue. Infact as the senior member lamented later, 
that had they attempted the revival of salt manufacture they should 
certainly have called back the dispersed population.’ 


Their mode of dealing with the Commissioner’s telegram of 31 
January for importation of food had an important effect in deterring 
the local authorities from further mooting the subject of importations 
and also causing the discontinuance of the system of paying the 
labourers by rations. This put an end to all discussions regarding the 
importation of rice from that time till a period when it, could not be 
possible to import with successful effect.* As the Famine Commission 
remarked: “as long as Ravenshaw’s reports and opinions were in 
accordance with those of the Board of Revenue he was considered a 
reliable authority, in fact he had been described by that body as a 
sagacious but when he expressed opinions of a contrary tendency 
they were sometimes treated without the same respect. In the present 
instance, his ignorance of that which he ought to have known seems 
to have been readily assumed”.° Having in the first instance accepted 


1. Report of Orissa Famine Commission (18¢6) Vol. I, Part. 1, Para. 104. 
E. C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India Home Deptt. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No., 
4193, 4 Scpt. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 

Minute by A. Grote, Senior Member. Bengal Rev. Proc. May 1867. 

Ibid. 

, Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. 1, Para 174, 
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upon inadequate evidence, the belief that there was Sufficiency 
of food they were not induced to part from it by evidence which 
should have carried conviction to any unprejudiced mind.! 


As the Commission further observed that at no period till the 
close of May !866 did the Board seem to have been awakened to a 
closer enquiry and to the necessity of importation. They were aware 
of the report inthe news papers that famine was imminent but they did 
not attach importance to them.? They neither took proper measures 
to ascertain official information nor rightly estimated the gravity of the 
situation. Eventhe telegram of 28 May from the Commissioner 
appeared to the Senior Member, Grote to be the “result of 
temporary panic” .?” Although they altogether did not omit to take 
measures on Lieutenant-Governor’s telegram of 29 May and 9 June 
1866 yet even in that late period they still clung to, against all evidence 
to the fallacious hope of private importations®. In fact, as the junior 
member of the Board V. H. Schalch wrote later “that the only 
measure which could have in some degree mitigated the famine was 
the importation by the Government on the most extesnive Scale, 
that this importation should have commenced possibly anterior to, 
certainly in April, and that it was my duty to have recommended its 
adoption to Government notwithstanding any decision which might 
have been formed prior to my joining the Board”.® 


The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon as the head of the 
Local Government was also blamed for having failed to deal with 
this calamity. Lord Cranborne, the Secretary of State in his despatch 
had specially asked the Government of India their judgement on the 
conduct and policy of the Lieutenant-Governor in dealing with the 
emergency.’ The Government of India in their despatch containing 
their final conclusions on the report of the Famine Commission said ; 
“We find ourselves unable to speak with satisfaction or approval of 


1. Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 99, 25 July 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 

2. Minute by A. Grote, Senior Member. Rev. Proc. May 1867. 

3. Ibid. 

4. ର Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 4193, 
4 Sept. 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 

5S. V. H. Schalch, 2 Aug. 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1867 No. 59. 

6. Scc. of State’s Despatch No. 85, 9 Oct. 1866. Bengal Rev. Proc Dec. 1866. 
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the mode in which the emergency was met by the Lieutenant- 
Governor™! Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of State while 
reviewing the report of the Famine Commission observed that Cecil 
Beadon did not show the energy or sagacity which might have been 
expected from an officer of well-deserved reputation.? Cecil Beadon 
was exposed to strictest criticism because of the prominent position 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Bengal and because of his direct 
responsibility for the proper administration of the province. 


But at the sametime the difficult position of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Bengal was also admitted. Jt was realised that his 
conduct, when he at last became fully alive to the magnitude of the 
calamity afforded sufficient proof that his previous inactivity was not 
due to indifference but to an imperfect apprehension of the facts of 
the case. He had been charged with the administration of an exten- 
sive and highly important presidency and had to attend to a great 
variety of business without the assistance of a council such as was 
attached to the Governments of other presidencies and of a secretariat 
equal to those of Madras and Bombay. He was therefore necessarily 
overburdened with the details of daily work, and had less time and 
less energy to devote to questions which were not absolutely forced 
upon his attention. He possessed in the Board of Revenue an impor- 
tant administrative organ upon the assistance of which he had at all 
times a right to reckon. Jt was not unnatural therefore that Cecil 
Beadon had placed implicit reliance upon the watchfulness and sagacity 
of the Board of Revenue.’ For these reasons the Commission viewed 
the mistakes of the Lieutenant-Governor somewhat leniently. 


The visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to Orissa in February 
1866 which should have commenced a vigorous and effective system 
of action, only served to check it. He came to Orissa with precon- 
ceived views which had come to him through the Board of Revenue 
which he could not readily lay aside.* His “incapacity to believe in 


1. Govt. of India to Sec. of State No. 71, 22 April 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
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disaster! was based upon the views imbibed from the Board of 
Revenue. This prevented him from making minute personal enquiry 
into the matter, questioning the local officers closely and demanding 
explanations for their alarming telegrams. The local officers also 
did not raise the matter without being asked.? The purpose for which 
the visit had been undertaken was thus defeated. The last chance 
of amelioration was lost. The two officers Cockburn, a member of 
the Board of Revenue and Colonel Nicolls, Secretary of the Public 
Works Department who had accompanied the Lieutenant-Governor 
also did little to enlighten him®. The representations of Barlow thus 
having “filtered through the medium of an incredulous Commissioner, 
and a still more an incredulous Board had lost all their flavour by 
the time they had reached the ear of Lieutenant-Governor at Calcutta.”’* 
Having been misled by the Board of Revenue the Lieutenant-Governor 
in his turn misled the Central Governm.ent. 


The Viceroy John Lawrence was anxious to import food at an 
early period of distress. But his opinion was not shared by the 
members of his council and was not acted upon’. In view of 
the assurance held out to him by the Lieutenant-Governor and insuffi- 
cient materials at the disposal of the Central Government the Viceroy 
did not consider himself justified in taking exceptional measures®. 
Besides it was quite byond the province of the viceroy to supersede 
the local Government without immediate necessity.” 


Thus the timely importation of grain which could have been of 
real avail in averting the horrors of the Famine was not made 
and for this the Commission blamed the officers. But as we have 
discussed above, the delay in importation of grain was to a large 


Govt. of India’s Despatch No. 71, 22 April 1867, Benga! Rev. Proc. 1867. 
Cecil Beadon was a man of sanguine temperament and his tendency to take 
a sanguine view influenced his actions in all matters. Calcutta Review No. 
90, 91, 1867. 

3. Secretary of State’s despatch No. 99 25 July 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 
1867. 

Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence Vol. I1, p. 358. 

Minute of Governor General, 20 April 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. May, 1867. 
Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 99, 25 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept 1867. 
Campbel! quoted in R. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence p. 362. 
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degree due to the British economic policy and this fact however, 
cannot be disputed. In fact Stafford North-Cote, the Secretary of State 
thus wound up the debate in the House of Commons on Orissa 
Famine: “‘This catastrophe must always remain a monument of our 
failure, a humiliation to the people of this country, to the Government 
of this country, and to those of our Indian officials of whom we 
had been perhaps a Iittle too proud”! 


The Commission blamed not only the local officers but also the 
entire system of administration of Bengal. The Commission found 
that under this system the executive had little contact with the mass 
of the people and knew little of their material condition. Like other 
parts of India, Bengal was not actively governed with a strong hand. 
The Government did not have direct communication with the people 
and it did not undertake corresponding responsibilities. As the 
Commission observed ‘‘Bengal was administered judicially and not by 
executive power. The executive reigns but does not govern. It 
has little executive machinery and it may be said that on principle 
it avoids interference with the mass of the people”.? 


With regard to remedial measures to guard against the recurr- 
ence of similar disaster in future, the Commission made several 
recommendations. These recommendations in certain respects 
anticipated those of the Commission of 1880. The Commission 
invited the attention of the Government particularly to the evils 
associated with its land and salt policy and suggested certain remedies. 
It had realised tully the fearful consequences of drought in the 
province and emphasized the need for pushing forward irrigation 
works. It also dwelt on the necessity of improvement of communica- 
tions both by land and sea in order that the province might be able 
to be in touch with the outer world.? 


The Commission found the land policy of the Government to 
be defective as it had failed to provide conditions for agricultural 
development in the province. 


1. Govt. of India to Sec. of State 4 Sept. 1867. No. 4193, Parliamentary 
Debates, Hansard Vol. 189 pp. 770-818. 


2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission, Vol. 1, Part I Para 410. 
3. Campbell, Memoirs of My Indian Career, Vol. II, pp- 159—164. 
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The promotion of agricultural improvement was based on the 
tenure of land. But the tenure of land in Orissa was such as to provide 
little incentive for it. The Zamindari system, the Commission found 
was the greatest obstacle. The settlement of the Government revenue 
was made only with the Zamindars who were most remote from all 
practical concern in the improvement of land. But the actual cultivator 
remained as ever subject to uncertainty and extortion. The Act X 
of 1859, as the Commission observed had provided them little 
protection against illegal exactions and eviction by the landlords. 
Under this condition few had an interest So complete and secure as 
to enable them to improve lands with prudence, if otherwise willing 
to do. The Zamindars also took little interest in the improvement 
of lands. No portion of expenses necessary for cultivation were 
borne by them. The only capital invested by them and their middlemen 
was sunk in litigation.! 


The Commission was fully aware that it was difficult to provide 
adequate protection to the tenants under a Zamindari system since 
the profit of a Zamindar largely depended on successful enhancement 
of the rents. Yet it impressed uponthe Government the urgent 
necessity of rendering certain and definite the rights in the land. It 
warned the Government that so long as the condition of the tenants 
had not improved any attempt to promote agricultural improvement 
was bound to fail. 


The Commission was generally in favour of elimination of 
middlemen if that could be possible. The presence of middlemen 
called Surbarakars in the Government estate of Khurda was not even 
approved by it.’ Still it praised modified ryotwar system of Khurda 
and advised the Government to see if that could be extended to whole 


country.* 


The permanently-settled estates in the province especially the 
killas were found to be the most mismanaged of the estates. The 


Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. 1, Part-l1I, Para. 32-35. 


2. Ibid, Para. 35. I 

3. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, No 3345, 22 
Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868 

4. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part-]I, Para. 19. 
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mortality in these estates during the famine was too high. Most 
of the proprietors were found to be steeped in debt and debauchery. 
For these reasons the commission Suggested that the Government 
should take temporary charge of these estates, if not to preserve these 
old families ‘“‘but for the sake of wretched remnant of the people”! 


In most of the temporarily-settled estates also the raiyats were 
found to be broken and impoverished. The Commission felt that it 
was not possible on their part to recover the lost ground without the 
direct assistance of the Government. It recommended for these 
estates the same course as for the permanently settled estates.? 


The Commission did not express any opinion on permanent 
settlement. It was aware that a permanent settlement limiting for- 
ever the demands of the Government must increase the private wealth 
of the country. It would render the Zamindari rights more stable and 
encourage the investment of capital in agriculture. But at the same 
time the Commission was also aware that if a permanent settlement 
was to be made, the proprietors should be called upon by the 
Government to pay a higher proportion of the assets than under the 
present system of settlement for a limited period only. The proportion 
of assets then taken was already heavy. It would be heavier 
still if a permanent settlement were conceded. From the evidence 
of the Oriya Zamindars it came to the conclusion that permanent 
settlement was not eagerly sought for by them and they looked more 
to the lightness of assessment in their generation than to a promised 
permanency for future generations which they did not pretend to 
foresee. The Commission had also seen the evils of mismanagement 
of the permanently settled estates in Orissa. Moreover it was sure 
that a permanent settlement which should be conceded would limit 
forever the payments of Zamindars only and the raiyats would 
derive no advantage from it as they would suffer from same disabilities 
as their tenures had not been recorded and settled in Orissa. With 
these facts in view the Commission did not recommend a permanent 
settlement. It however, did not reject the idea.? 


1. Ibid. Part-II Para. 17. 
2. Ibid Para. 19. 
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While the Commission did not express any opinion on 
permanent settlement, it recommended for a long-term settlement. In 
its opinion a long-term settlement with a liberal assessment would 
be as effectual as a permanent one.’ It was in favour of a settlement 
for a period of 30 years and a liberal assessment of half assets to the 
Government and half to the Zamindars for their profit and expenses. 
The Commission believed that the object of giving security for a 
generation would be better secured by a term of 30 years than by one 
of 20 years in a province where the calamity was so great? It expressed 
doubt whether the existing margin of 30 to 40 percent allowed to 
the Zamindars as their profit and expenses was sufficient to cover all 
risks in a province so peculiarily liable to natural calamities. With 
this fact in view the Commission recommended for a liberal revenue 
assessment.’ 


The Commission regretted that the settlement contained no 
provision for suspension and remission of revenue, in a province so 
exposed to vagaries of nature and in which the proportion of assets 
taken as revenue was so heavy. It deplored that the Government 
granted very little in the event of natural calamities with much demur 
and unwillingness. It expressed its displeasure as there was a con- 
stant struggle between the Zamindars ascertaining extreme losses 
and the Government officers distrusting their assertions.* The truth 
could be ascertained only by special enquiry. But the Commission 
found that there was no sufficient revenue machinery to do it. It was 
surprised to notice that although the people were mostly dependent 
on agriculture and half the revenue was drawn from it yet, the 
climatic disturbances on food crop was mainly a matter of conjecture. 
Agricultural statistics was not at all available in Orissa, as it was 
found in other parts of India. In fact, the Commission, itself also 
could not give anything like exact or even approximate statistical 
information owing to the absence of agricultural statistics. While 
condemning this state of affairs, the Commission recommended for 
liberal treatment of the Zamindars in matters of suspension and 


1. Ibid. Part-Il, Para. 15. 

2. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt of India, 3345, 22 Oct. 1868. 
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remission of revenue. It warned the Government that it would not 
be possible on the part of the Zamindars to treat the raiyats liberally 
when they themselves were not spared. It also stressed the need for 
a revenue machinery to maintain agricultural statistics and to ensure 
the suspensions and remissions of revenue reaching the raiyats. 


In 1866 the 30 years’ settlement which had been concluded in 
1837 was just expiring and no new arrangement regarding the settle- 
ment had been made by the Government. In the apprehension of 
being assessed more in the coming settlement the people deliberately 
threw lands out of cultivation and they were almost in an uncertain 
state on the eve of the famine.” The question of settlement was also 
intimately connected with irrigation. While the Government kept 
the settlement waiting to see the effect of irrigation on lands, the 
people were not prepared to take water before a settlement was 
finally concluded. They feared an increased assessment on account 
of irrigation at the coming settlement. In consequence the works 
of the Irrigation Company could not progress and the company 
considered that their works would have no fair field till a settlement 
was effected. The Commission deprecated this state of affairs which 
greatly contributed to the calamity in Orissa. It suggested certain 
immediate measures concerning the settlement of Orissa. To help 
the speedy recovery of the province, the Comission considered 
it desirable that the settlement should be finally concluded and its 
terms and conditions should be placed beyond doubt before the 
commencement of the rapidly approaching agricultural season. 
While recommending for a long-term settlement with liberal assess- 
ment in future, it suggested for the present, the continuance of the 
current settlement of Orissa for a period of 30 years without any 
alteration as revision was not possible under the existing circumstances 
of the province. The commission believed that the settlement 
though not very light 30 years ago would be light if the settlement 
without any alteration were extended for 30 years more.? 


The Commission deplored the distress among salt manufac- 
turers due to the cessation of the Government manufacture upon 


1. Ibid Para. 59 
2. Ibid Vol. 1 Part-I[, Para 15—16. 
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the coast of Orissa. On the eve of the famine there was mass unemploy- 
ment among them. Consequently, famine first com enced in the salt 
manufacturing areas of Puri district and the mortality among them 
was too high.* The Commission, however, did not recommend any 
special measures for the improvement of the condition of this class. 
It was probably presumed at that time that salt manufacture under 
the system of excise would revive and livelihood would be restored 
to the salt-manufacturers. 


The Commission paid special attention tc the Irrigation works. 
It regretted that in Lower Provinces generally all the schemes of irriga- 
tion had had the slightest attention from officers burdened with many 
other duties. It recommended the establishment of a distinct irriga- 
tion department. While expressing delight at the policy adopted 
then by the Government in advancing money to the East India Irriga- 
tion Company to prosecute their works without interruption from 
the present condition of the money market, it placed before the Govern- 
ment the. urgent necessity for speedy prosecution of the Irrigation 
works. The Commission felt that the works then in progress especially 
the head works on the several branches of the Mahanadi were of 
substantial character and these would provide adequate protection 
to the province against inundation. But it was particularly insistent 
on the speedy completion of the Kendrapara canal then in progress, 
as it would give not only irrigation to a large tract of country but a 
much needed communication between Cuttack and sea. It considered 
desirable that the canal from the Kathjori should be undertaken 
to provide irrigation to Puri district as that would establish an easy 
inland water communication to the Chilika lake and through the lake 
to the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. It hoped that in 
this manner canals would permeate the delta and supply a link of 
communication between the different portions of the province, SO 
wanting in such means. To this end, the Commission desired that the 
East India Irrigation Company should be met with most liberal and 
special considerations. In order to enable the company to prosecute 
the works without interruption, the Commission recommended that 
an allowance equal to direct saving of public expenditure should be 
made to it. The Commission warned the Government that if these 
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concessions were not conceded, the company would not be able to 
complete the works and the Government would be bound to undertake 
them. 


The commission noticed that the embankments in Orissa were 
maintained partly by the Zamindars and partly by the Government, 
but they were formed on no uniform or efficient plan. Consequently, 
these had been wholly ineffectual in great floods. While impressing 
upon the Government the necessity of the speedy construction of the 
canals for providing protection against floods by their embankments 
the Commission also drew the attention of the Government for the 
maintenance of the existing river embankments on an efficient basis. 
The subject concerning the complete protection of the country against 
floods was, however, left to a special committee on inundations to 
work out the details!. 


The Commission pressed the advantage of the development of 
communications in the province. It had realised how the greater 
part of Orissa was, as it were, out of the world, how inaccessible it 
was to ordinary trade; and with what fearful results that inaccessi- 
bility was attended during the famine.? With these facts in view the 
Commission suggested for the speedy prosecution of the Trunk Road 
from Calcutta to Cuttack, for connecting the different parts of the 
District. Io addition to the trunk road, it solicited the Government 
for undertaking improvement of the roads from Cuttack to Puri, 
Cuttack to Kendrapara and Pattamundai, Cuttack to Sambalpur and 
several other local roads.’ The Commission further brought home 
to the Government the necessity of making the irrigation canals 
navigable. Besides the Kendrapara canal, it laid stress on the 
prosecution of the High Level Canal to provide water communication 
between Calcutta and Cuttack. 


The Commission also dwelt much on the necessity of improve- 
ment of the ports in Orissa. It considered False Point to be the best 


1. H. L. Dampier Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India No. 3345 
22 Oct 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part 11 Para. 28-32. 
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harbour on the whole coast of India between Huguli and Bombay: 
and suggested for its development. The depth of the water, it was 
believed though not very great was quite sufficient for a very large 
class of steamers. It invited the attention of the Government to the 
existing defects of the port. There were no means of disembarking 
cargo and passengers at the anchorage. There was also no communi- 
cation from the port to the mouth of the canal. To help remedy 
these defects, Commission found it necessary that a dismantled vessel 
should be stationed as a receiving ship for goods and passengers and 
a suitable small steamer of light draught and cargo boat to run between 
the receiving ship and the mouth of the canal.! If these defects were 
remedied, the Commission hoped that the company which ran coasting 
steamers twice a month along the coast would make False Point a 
port of call; other communications would spring up, the dreary unin- 
habited waste land at False Point would be alive with traffic; and 
from there great surplus of produce of rice and other staple grown 
with the help of irrigation would be shipped. The Commission also 
implored the Government for improvement of other ports in Orissa,? 


Thus the Commission censured the officers charged with the 
administration of the province, exposed the evils of the existing system 
and suggested certain important remedies for their eradication. The 
censure passed by the Famine Commission on the conduct of the 
officers was certainly productive of useful results. It not only influ- 
enced their actions in dealing with subsequent famines, it also prompted 
them to take greater interest in the material prosperity of the province 
hitherto sadly neglected. The recommendations of the Commission 
for the future development of the province were too valuable to be 
ignored. The Secretary of State in that moment of great anxiety 
not only concurred with these recommendations but also went beyond 
these in suggesting administrative reorganisation of the Government 
of Bengal and constitution of the Board of Revenue for better concen- 
tration of responsibility. 


— 
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CHAPTER IV 
LAND POLICY 


The Land revenue administration in India was of the deepest 
interest to the British Government because land revenue was the 
mainstay of the Indian Finances.! It was also a matter of great 
importance to the people for they were almost agricultural and upon it 
depended their material well-being.’ Thus both the Government and 
the people were mutually connected with the land revenue policy. 


In Orissa, as it is noticed earlier, the policy adopted by the 
Government before the famine was disastrous to its agricultural 
prosperity. The famine brought home to the authorities both in 
India and in England theevils to which the existing system was exposed. 
Thus some attempts were made to grapple with the problems arising 
out of these evils. 


There were three classes of estates generally (1) the perma- 
nently-settled estates (2) the temporarily settled estates; and(3) the 
Government estates, or Khasmahals.’ 


The larger estates in the province had been given the benefit 
of permanent revenue during the early days of British Administration. 
The Zamindars or the Rajas* of these estates were mostly the 
descendants of the old families and it was the keynote of the British 
Policy to protect them on political considerations.’ The larger 


1. Baden Powell, Land Systems of British India, Vol. II Chap. I andl, 
Vol. IHX Chap Il. 

2. R. C. Dutt, The Economic History of India, Vol. II P. VIII. 

3. An Official classification of estates was adopted for the first time under Sir 
er Campbell’s Administration in the district Revenue Rolls from 
1876—77. 

4. In the treaty engagements (lkrarnama) some of them were called Rajas and 
some Zamindars. 
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portion of the permanently-settled area was covered by 11 Peshkush 
estates and one rent-free killa, Patia! in Cuttack district. Together 
they comprised an area of 1757.31 square miles. In Puri there was 
strictly speaking only one such estate? which covered an area of 53.1 
miles and in Balasore there were 148 such estates and they covered 
an areca of 23.22 square milcs.? 


In the big cstates, there were certain peculiarities in tenure. 
In the first place, the inheritance to ownership was governed by the 
law of primogeniture, and from this arose a necessity of providing 
for the younger members of the family. This was done by assigning 
to the members and other near relatives villages or parts of villages 
for their support as baradaran jagir, Khorak Posak niskar etc. In 
estates of this class were also found numerous grants for religious or 
charitable purposes many being exactly of the same nature, as the 
revenue-free properties of the temporarily-settled area, but their 
titles had never been enquired into by the Govergment, the grantees 
continued to be treated as mere rent-free holders. For example in 
a small estate like Madhupur, a total of 6592 acres had been held in 
this manner. The major portion of these big estates was unsuitable 
for agriculture. The formation of the largest estate on the revenve- 
roll, Kanika was deltaic. Its lower portion close to the sea coast 
consisted of low marshy and dense jungles. Higher wp were arable 
plains, the lower portion of which were subject to salt-water floods 
during storms and cyclones and upper to inundation by many branches 
of the Baitrani and the Brahmani rivers. Aul and Kujang had been 
intersected by innumerable streams and harvest was liable to be 
destroyed by storms and cyclones as in Kanika. The major portions 
of estates like Darpan and Madhupur were covered by hills and 


Bengal Rev. Proc, Vv. IS 

2. Merritchnore was the only permanently-settled estate in Puri by section 35 
of Regulation XII of 1805. The Praganas of Malud, Bajrakot, Manick Patna 
and Andhari composed the Jagir Mahals and Parikud was originally a Jagir- 
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jungles.! The people and the Zamindars of most of these estates 
lying along the coast had also suffered considerable loss by the 
cessation of Government salt manvfacture.? In these circemstances 
it was not possible on the part of the Zamindars to realise the full 
amount of rental cven though they exercised their authority in a 
despotic manner and extracted as much as possible from the tenants.? 
Most of these Zamindars were incurable spendthrifts and debauches. 
It was found in 1866 that except two, Sukinda and Kalkala, all 
others had fallen badly into debt entirely through mismanagement 
and recklessness. Kanika, which yielded in rovnd numbers revenve 
of Rs. 80,000 and paid a tribute of Rs. 21,000; its debts amounted to 
Rs. 5,00,000 and Aul which yielded a revenve of about 75,000 and 
paid a tribute of Rs. 45,000; its debts amounted to Rs. 3,00,000. The 
debts of Kujang amounted to Rs. 2,44, 415-11-53} on which interest 
payable annvally was Rs. 31,280. The amount of net collection 
after deducting the Government tribute was Rs. 46,916 and this 
amount was barely sufficient to pay off the interest after deducting his 
maintenance and the cost of collection®., 


These debts had originated generally in small money loans 
either for current expenses. for law suits or religious ceremonies or 
infictitious purchases from cloth merchants or traders. Three-fourths 


1. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement Orissa pp. 419—427. Some 
of the permanently-settled estates had also been surveyed and their rents 
settled during the survey and settlement of the temporarily settled estates 
from 1891 to 1900. 

2. T.E.R. to Sec. B.R. L.P. No. 1233, 29 Nov. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1866. 

3. T. B. Lane Sec. B. R. L. P. to Govt. of Bengal No. 4174 A, 26 Oct 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1867 No. 272. 
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of these debts were no doubt fictitious.. The law afforded to the 
creditor every possible means for carrying on these nefarious trade 
and it gave no protection to the unfortunate Rajas who were duped. It 
had even been suggested to extend them special protection by providing 
the Peshkush Mahals with a special court of equity to adjudicate 
in consideration of whole circumstances. The Government, however, 
did not want it and the proposal was dropped.: The Zamindars 
were left to their fate. The advent of new proprietors gave rise to 
protracted law suits between them and the tenantry, the purchasers 
attempting to enhance rent, the tenantry opposing them. In many 
cases there was no fixed settlement of rent and the people paid whatever 
the Zamindar extracted from them®, Under such circumsances but 
little was expected from these Zamindars or Rajas towards assisting 
the population and of a total population of 48,312 in Aul 20,142 died 
from want and 614 emigrated during the famine. In the Peshkush 


1. T. E. R. to Scc. B. R. L. P. No. 660, 2 Sept. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 
1867, No. 273, B. R. L. P. to T. E. R. No. 2711 A, 11 July 1867 Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Aug. 1867. 

The Commissioner wrote : ‘‘For example a cloth merchant after extolling 
the Raja’s dignity and wealth offers to lay his whole stock in trade, and his 
personal services at the Rajas feet: money payment being a secondary consi- 
deration. The weak Raja then makes a few purchases, the payment for which 
is deferred, at prices, perhaps not less than double or treble the money value 
of the articles; after a while the merchant presents this little bill; he does 
not want money; he wants only an acknowledgement. This is given and 
after a while fresh application somewhat stronger is made for payment of 
the original bill with interests. On this probably a bond is drawn out, inclu- 
ding the original dcbt and interest to date, with addition of a goodly amount 
for sweetmeats, the total being payable on fixed instalments with interest and 
compound interest. Again the bond is presented and payment put off with 
a present to the creditor for sweetmeats, to keep him quiet. At last the bond 
is put into Court; the Raja takes no trouble and perhaps is not in a position 
to dispute the claim; a decree is obtained, on which execution is periodically 
threatened to be taken out. Each attempt being followed by further sums 
paid perhaps in liquidation of a part of the debt, but generally for sweetmeats 
to induce the creditors to give more time. So the matter goes on until execu- 
tion is actually taken out.” 

2. T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 660, 22 Sept. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 
1867 No. 273. 

3. T. B. Lane Sec. B. R. L. P. to Govt. of Bengal No. 4174 A, 26 October 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1867, No. 272. 
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Mahal of Puri, ‘Merritchpore out of 8,168 inhabitants 3,790 people 
either died or disappeared.’ 


With this fact in view, the Famine Commission had recommended 
that the Government should take over the management of these 
estates and give the people of these estates the fostering benefit till 
the estates were freed from encumbrances. This proposal, however, 
did not commend itself to the Bengal Government. It was feared 
that the interest on debt would absorb all surplus income and 
it would be impossible on the part of the Government to treat the 
raiyats with forbearance and liberality. Thus the Bengal Govern- 
ment did not see its way to take over the management of the estates 
as suggested by the Famine Commission.? 


Any temporary arrangement of this nature, however, would not 
have solved the problem of these estates. While it would have helped 
these rajas or Zamindars in re-establishing themselves temporarily 
by being freed from encumbrances, it would have contributed very 
little towards the welfare of the people. The habits of extravagance 
of these proprietors were so deep-rooted that with the withdrawal 
of the Government, the old evils would have revived and the people 
would have suffered as before. 


In consideration of these, the Government adopted a policy 
which proved beneficial to a great degree. While expressing grave 
concern over the ruin of these ‘wretched remnants” the Government 
did not consider it desirable any more to protect these old families 
hitherto protected on political considerations. On the other hand it 
decided to abandon them to their fate. It allowed the law to take 
its own course. By this, it was hoped that the purchaser acquiring 
the estate free of encumbrances in great measure would be enabled to 
inaugurate a more liberal policy.’ All those of the “‘Wretched 


— 


. T.E.R. to Sec. B. R. L.P. No. 77, 15 April 1867, Benga! Rev. Proc. Nov. 1867. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. I, Part II, Paras. 
17—19. 

3. H. L. Harrison Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, No. 4223, 22 
Nov. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc, Nov. 1867. 

4. H. L. Dampier Sec. Govt. of Benga! to Sec. Govt. of India, No. 3345, 22 
Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868. 
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remnants” that survived. the Government exercised strict supervision 
over them after the famine to prevent recurrence of similar cases of 
hopeless indebtedness. No law, however, was enacted (as suggested 
by the Commissioner)! to forbid the proprietors to contract debts 
beyond 3 years’ net rental of their estates. But the Government did 
try to prevent it by forcing the proprietors, when needed, to sign an 
engagement (ikrarnama) not to contract more loans.’ The result 
was that many proprietors were saved from impending ruin. 


The major portion of the province as we have seen, was under 
temporary settlement. The tragedy of this part of Orissa was not due 
to the failure of the Government to concede a permanent settlement, 
but because of the repeated promises made in this connection. 
The object of the permanent settlement was to create a prosperous 
middle class. It was hoped that if the public ‘demand’ were fixed 
and made permanent, the land owners would “‘exert themselves in 
the cultivation of their lands under the certainty that they would 
enjoy the fruits of their own good management.”? But as subsequent 
experience proved the hopes of the advocates of these “prophetic 
arguments” had been doomed to sad disappointment. Nothing of 
this kind had happened in the provinces where such settlements had 
been conferred. And where landlords made improvements little 
difference could be noticed between permanently-settled and other 
estates. Certainly there was no conceivable reason for which the 
Bengal landlords contributed (proportionately) to the public expendi- 
ture less than one third of what anyone else paid* and why the people 
of other parts of India were taxed to enable the Bengal landlords to 
rest in peace. The argument that the areas under this settlement 
were free from the curse of periodical famines.. was certainly a 
misrepresentation of facts. The permanent settlement in which 


1. T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P., No. 660, 2 Sept. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 
1867. 

2. Utkal Deepika, Part X, 4 Dec. 1875, No. 48. 

3. Article VI of Permanent settlement, Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 5 (Educa- 

tional) 12 May 1870, Benga! Rev. Proc. Aug. 1870 No. 3. 

Baden Powell, Land systems of British India Vol I, pp. 345—349. 

J. W. Kaye, The Administration of the East India Company pp. 193—194. 

R. C. Dutta, Famines and Land assessment in India. P. XII, Land Revenue 

Policy of the Govt. of India, 18 Jan. 1902, Supplement to the Gazettee of 

India No. 3 pp. 61—62. 
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nothing was settled and little was known, except the Government 
assessment. if it benefitted anybody, they were the Zamindars and 
the raiyats remained subject to the same uncertainty as before.? 


Particularly for Orissa it would not have been suitable. The 
permanently-settled estates of Orissa were the worst affected areas 
in the famine and these were the most mismanaged estates in the 
whole of Orissa where the raiyats suffered above all others. The 
temporarily-settled estates to which the permanent settlement would 
have been extended were mostly in the hands of the Benpgalees. 
They were in many instances non-residents who had assumed this 
responsibility as a mere investment of money and remitted the revenue 
derivable there from elsewhere?. The Oriya proprietors, who belonged to 
the old families were generally poor and improvident. The pretensions 
of the old lords, as in other parts of the world were generally greater 
than their income and prudence. Towards the second half of the 
19th century the estates fell generally into the hands of Mohants, 
the big Mahajan families, pleaders and townspeople. All these 
were not the people who would have made good landlords. There 
was no attempt at improvement of the estates on the part of these 
people. Thus a permanent settlement of this nature would have 
contributed very little towards the agricultural prosperity of Orissa. 
So the failure of the Government to sanction it did little harm to the 
province. 


The repeated promises for conceding a permanent settlement 
rather proved detrimental to the agricultural prosperity of this area. 
Prior to 1816 promises had been held out for permanent settlement 
of this area after detailed survey and enquiry. Since the acquisition 
of the province and prior to 1837 several short-settlicments had been 
made without any survey and detailed enquiry. After 1837 such a 


1. Report of the Calcutta Finance Committee, 12 July 1830, J. W. Kaye, 
Administration of the East India Company, p. 198. 

2. Gandhi to Irwin 2 March 1930, P. Sitaramayya, the History of Indian 
National Congress Vol.-!, p. 373 ; Calcutta Review Vol. VI July-Dec. 1846 
pp. 319—334. 

3. T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. K 2 May, 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. May 
1866. Of the 29 prir'cipal estates paving an annual revenue over Rs.6000, 
15 belonged to Bengatlees. 
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survey and settlement was, however, done. But a temporary settlement 
for thirty years was concluded. It was assumed that no part of the 
province was at that time ripe for a permanent settlement. 


This question was revived after 1858 by Col. Bairdsmith in his 
report on the famine of 1860-61. He advocated the principle of 
making permanent the moderate assessments of the past settlements 
as a means to increasing the prosperity of the agriculturists and 
enabling the people to bear up against famines. The report received 
at that time a good deal of commendation. Sir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State in his despatch No. 11 dated 9th July 1862, while 
still adhering to the principle pointed out that it would be conceded 
only in the districts in which considerable increase was expected in 
the land revenue. Further in his despatch No.11 dated 24th March 
1865 he declined to sanction any settlement in perpetuity, which was 
based not on the existing assets of the estates, but on a prospective 
estimate of their future capabilities and directed that no estate should 
be permanently settled in which the actual cultivation amounted to 
less than 80 percent?. 


During the famine the question of giving Orissa a permanent 
settlement was raised by the British Indian Association and the 
local officers. The British Indian Association basing its claims on 
the Secretary of State’s despatch urged the Government to concede a 
permanent settlement to Orissa.’ The Commissioner of Cuttack, T. E. 
Ravenshaw also requested the Government to “redeem its promise 
of permanent settlement.” He asserted that °‘ any prospective 
chance of increasing revenve would be far outbalanced by permanent 
improvement of the country.” 


The Government, however, was not prepared to accept the 
views of the British Indian Association that Orissa was “ripe” for 


1. Bairdsmith, Famine Report Sec. If, Para 167 and 36. 


2. Finucane Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India Rev. and Agricul- 
ture No. 238-T.R. 12 May 1897, Bengal Rev. Proc. (Land Rev.) May 1897. 


3. J. M. Tagore Honry Sec. B.I. A. to Sec. Govt. Bengal 26 April 1866 Aug. 
1866 Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1866. 


4. T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Benga! No. 370 10 Aug. 1866., Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Feb. 1867, No.136. 
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permanent settlement. It was still under the impression that Orissa 
was backward in agriculture, its population was scanty and rent not 
fully developed to admit of a permanent settlement’. Again there 
were the prospects of irrigation and increase of rent on that account,? 
The settlement in perpetuity must precede a detailed enquiry and revision 
and that was found to be inexpedient in view of thefamine. It was not 
prepared to sacrifice much future revenue by declaring that settlement 
which had been made 30 years ago permanent’. Nor was it moved 
by the appeals of the Commissioner to fix the state demand as a 
means to helping the province in its speedy recovery from the famine. 
All these factors combined to postpone the idea of a permanent 
settlement.* The existing settlement was extended for a further period 
of 30 years by Act X of 1867. The proposal of giving some of the 
estates the benefit of a permanent settlement, which had been mooted 
by the Lieutenant-Governor’ was also negatived on the ground that 
“engagement in isolated cases might induce inequalities and difficulties 
at the close of the new settlement which would seriously embarass 
the action of the Government in their dealing with other estates.” 


In 1883, the earlier decision in accepting the principle was 
revised and the proposal for applying permanent settlement to the 
temporarily-settled parts of India was finally given up.” Following 
the Indian Revolt of 1857, the British Government had desired 
to sacrifice a prospective rise in the land revenue at a certain stage 
“in consideration of the great importance of connecting the interest 


1. 5S. C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India (Home), 1581, 16 
April 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc.. April 1867 No. 163. 

2. Sec. of State’s Despatch, No. 15,23 March 1867, No. 16, 16 April 1867, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. June 1867. 

3. E.C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India to A. Eden, Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 
875, 28 Jan. 1867, Benga! Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867, No. 44. 

4. E. C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India to H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt of Bengal, 
1239, 11 June 1867, Benga! Rev. Proc. June 1867, No. 135. 

5. 5S. C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, No. 1581, 16 April 
1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. April 1867, No. 163 

6. FE. C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 1239, 11 June 
1867, No. 135 Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1867; Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 
45,23 Aug. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 

7. Govt. of India's Despatch No. 17, 17 Oct. 1882, Sec. of State’s Despatch 
No. 24 (Finance) 28 March 1883, Bengal Rev. Proc. April 1883. 
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of the proprietors of the land with the stability of the British 
Government.” The years of peace which followed weakened 
instead of strengthening, this desire and it was no longer considered 
necessary to make such a sacrifice.’ Though for official pr.rposes 
the question died and was buried, yet in Orissa from time to time it 
was revived. The people still believed in the good faith of the 
Government and hoped that such a pledge would certainly be 
redeemed. The Government also did not make any attempt to set this 
uncertainty at rest by finally rejecting the proposal. The question 
was reopened again in 1892 before the expiry of the 60 years’ settle- 
ment in a petition of Orissa Land Lords’ Association. With regard 
to this petition, the petitioners had been informed by the Commi- 
ssioner to wait till the material effects of extension of railways and 
improvement of communications on prices and rents were ascertained 
by the Government. The question was, however, finally decided 
in the same year. Charles Elliot the Lieutenant-Governor during 
his visit to Orissa in February 1892 informed the petitioners that 
there was not the slightest chance of permanent settlement being 
made.’ The question had not been raised again. In a subsequent 
memorial in 1897 the Association, prayed for a settlement for a long- 
term only.* Thus the uncertainty was set at rest. But it was already 
too late. The settlement proceedings had already commenced in 
Orissa by that time. 


The result of this postponement of final decision with regard 
to permanent settlement was that the people were subjected to much 
uncertainty. Since no final decision had been taken all classes of 
proprietors felt with reason that after all cultvrable land was cultivated, 
performance of the pledge could not be withheld. In the event of a 
permanent settlement being conceded the people feared that they 
would be assessed more than under a settlement for a limited period. 


1. Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 15,23 March 1867, M. Finucane, Sec. to Govt. 
of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of india No. 238 TR, 12 May 1897. Bengal Rev. 
Proc. (Land Rev.) May, 1897. 

2. R. C. Dutta, Economic History of India Vol-lII, pp. 208-209. 

3. M. Finucane Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, Rev. and Agril. 
No. 238—T-R 12 May 1897, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. May 1897. 

4. Petition of Oriya Landlords’ Association, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. 
May 1897. 
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So the usual tendency at the approach of a settlement was to leave 
the estates to drift and Zamindars found themselves in a worse 
condition than before.? 


There was yet another ground for uncertainty. There was 
no settled policy of the Government with regard to terms of settle- 
ment and the proportion of assets to be taken as revenue. This 
aspect of the British policy had been prominently noticed by the 
Famine Commission. The Governor General lamented after the 
famine that the question should have been settled earlier.* But these 
suggestions had not been productive of useful results. At no period 
not even at the settlement at the close of the century, the Government 
had attempted to set this uncertainty at rest. In consequence, on the 
expiry of the settlement these questions became the subjects of 
prolonged negotiation. The mind of agricultural community was 


greatly disturbed. The number of Zamindari sales increased on the 
eve of the settlement. 


Although the Government failed to set at rest this uncertainty 
it succeeded in giving some relief to all classes connected with 
agriculture in the temporarily-settled tract after the famine. 


After the famine long-term settlements were concluded. The 
settlement which came into force from 1837 was due to expire in 
1867. Before the expiry of this settlement a decision had been taken 
to conclude a settlement for 20 years only.” But because of the 
famine the term of the settlement was not only fixed at 30 years but 


also the existing settlement was prolonged for the same term without 
any alteration. 


The result was that the agricultural population was relieved of 
the harassment and annoyance of re-settlement operations immedia- 
tely after famine. During the 60 years of the currency of the settle- 
ment of 1837, the province developed in every direction, the population 


1. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol, I Part 1, Para 59, 
Part-II, Para. 28. 

2. E. C. Bayley Sec. Govt. of India, A. Eden. Sec. to Govt. of Bengal No. 875 
28 Jan. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1867 No.44. 
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increased and the cultivation was extended. But as the state demand 
remained fixed the burden of demand on the people became lighter. 
Thus the speedy recovery of the province from the horrors of the 
famine became possible!. It was certainly a great act of generosity 
that the Government sacrificed its increased share of the produce 
of the soil for a period of thirty years. 


When this 60 years’ settlement expired in 1897, the question of 
the term of settlement again came up for discussion by the Govern- 
ment. The authorities in India favoured a settlement for 20 years 
only. While regretting for the loss of revenue which the Govern- 
ment had sustained in the meantime they pointed out that the 
Government would again be deprived of much revenue by a settle- 
ment for a period of 30 years in 1897. They expected a great rise of 
prices and money rents on account of extension of railways and develop- 
ment of communications in the meantime. For this they argued 
that if a settlement were concluded for 30 years the Government 
would be deprived of its fair share of this increase. The Secretary 
of State, however, was not prepared to accept the views of the authori- 
ties in India. He considered a 30 years’ settlement in 1897 advisable 
since the people had already enjoyed two successive 30 years’ settle- 
ments and thus a reasonable expectation for this term had been 
formed in Orissa.’ Thus a settlement for 30 years was conceded by 
the Government in 1897. 


Apart from conceding long-term settlements, the Government 
also adopted a liberal policy in the assessment of land revenue after 
the famine. 


It was true that the settlement of 1897 was marked by great 
imperfections. The revenve demand was again increased by 352 
per cent. At the settlement of 1837 the demand had been fixed at 


1. Resolution of the Govt. of Bengal, Rev. Dept. (Land Rev.) No. 1532T-R. 
4 Oct. 1901, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902. 

2. M. Finucane Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India Rev. and Agril. 
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Rs.13,54,400. The same was increased to Rs.20,62,600 in 1897. 
There was an increase of Rs.7,08,200 in the demand and this increase 
was obtained partly by reducing the income of the zamindars and 
partly by increasing the rents of the tenants.3 The rents of the raiyats 
were already too high. It had been estimated that before this settle- 
ment rents alone absorbed from one-half to one-third of the produce 
of an average harvest. Yet there was a further increase of rents at 
this settlement and all excess lands found in their possessions were 
assessed to new revente. As the limit of cultivation had already 
been reached in the Mughalbandi, this great increase in the revenue 
demand was felt as a great hardship. Under these conditions 80 per cent 
of the rural population were more or less permanently indebted to 
the Zamindars, Mahajans and Proprietary tenure-holders. Imme- 
diately after the settlement operations sales and mortgages of raiyati 
holdings became common and it greatly aroused the apprehension of 
Zamindars and district officers? Thus this settlement greatly hindered 
the prosperity of the agricultural population. The people would have 
been more resourceful and self-relying if a liberal policy had been 
adopted in matter of assessment of revenue. 


But even then this settlement was marked by moderaticn. It 
was a great improvement upon the earlier settlement of the province. 
The Secretary of State overruled the proposal of the authorities in 
India for taking a higher proporticn of the assets as land revenue. 
He was in favour of a liberal policy of assessment at 50 to 55? per cent 
while at the settlement of 1837 the average for the same was 64 per- 
cent.* It had been decided eariler by the authorities in India to 
take a larger proportion of the assets as Jand revenue at this settle- 
ment in order that the Government might recoup itself of its expendi- 


1. E. B. Harris, Commr. Orissa Division to the Director Dept. of Land records 
and Agril Bengal No. 351, O. S. 3 July 1900, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) 
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ture on the works of irrigation. This was, however, not possible 
because of the strict orders of the Secretary of State not to exceed 
55 per cent. Thus the maximum 55 per cent only could be taken in 
the Cuttack district because of the works of irrigation, although the 
authorities in India had expected much more. They regretted that 
despite the huge expenses in the works of irrigation and protection 
the Government could recoup for its expenditure only about one- 
quarter of a lakh in 1897. Moreover, eight lakhs of rupees of the 
enhanced revenue were relinquished by the gradvated introduction 
of the new assessment in the case of estates the liabilities of which 
had been largely augmented. 


With regard to assessment of rents of the raiyats also the 
Settlement of 1897 was a liberal one in comparison to the earlier 
settlement. The rents of the principal raiyats in the province were 
increased only by 6 per cent at this settlement after a period of 60 years.* 
It was true that there was a great enhancement in the incidence of 
rents of the privileged tenants at this settlement. But these tenants 
had been assessed at a very low rate at the previous settlement, and 
the rents paid by them were still much below those paid by the ordinary 
tenants of the province.’ 


Further the revenue alienated by the Government on lakhiraj 
lands amounted to about Rs. 3,68,000 or about a sixth of the revenue 
of the temporarily-settled area... 


Lakhiraj was a class of tenure in Orissa. The British on their 
acquisition of the province in 1803 found a very large portion of the 
cultivated land held under various revenve-free grants. They enquired 
into the validity of their titles: at the settlement of 1837. The number 
of such claimants stood at 2,77,925°. A mumber of these tenyres 
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were settled at half rates under the settlement. The rule was that 
such holdings when admitted as valid, were treated as proprietary 
tenures if they exceeded 75 acres, and as subordinate tenures if 
smaller.! 


Both political and religious considerations prompted the 
Government to confirm them as revenue-free on perpetvity. The 
most important of the revenue properties were the jagir mahals of 
Malud, the revenue-free estates of Patia and the lands of the great 
temple of Jaganath. The former two revenue-free estates were con- 
firmed as such on political grounds and the latter on religious grounds? 
The lands of the great temple included the ekharjats, a portion of the 
Khurda estate 105 square miles in extent made over to the temple in 
lieu of the support formerly given by the Government? and the Satais 
Hazari, the land forming immediate endowment of the temple with 
a nominal rent roll of Rs.27,000. 


The other revenue-free properties were divided into two classes, 
absolute gifts to individuals and gifts of land held in trust for a 
religious or charitable purpose. The former was an absolute property 
of the grantee. He could sell or give away the whole or any part of 
it and grant mortgages or perpetval leases. The latter was in the 
nature of a trust. These endowments were, however, meant in their 
inception for charitable purposes and for a time indeed the proceeds 
of these institutions were devoted to the purposes for which they 
were intended. The British Government under the regulation XIX 
of 1810 supervised the endowments of the province. But owing to 
objection on religious grounds this regulation was repeated by Act 
XX of 1863, which freed both religious and charitable endowments 
from Government supervision substituting the control by a committee 
of management in respect of a few endowments.“ With the with- 
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drawal of the Government control the usual results followed. The 
propcrtics were illegally alienated in whole or in part and the proceeds 
misapplied.! It diverted the land from the purpose for which it was 
assigned? and in a few cases the lands of Hindu establishments passed 
into the hands of the Mohamedans. 


Tn.addition to the revenue-free properties, there were two other 
types of privileged tenures—Tanki and Bazyafti. The Tanki tenures 
were held at quit rent or Tanki of one to three rupees for Bati (20 
acres) and they consisted of land set apart for religious purposes. 
At the 1837 settlement their titles were enquired into and when they 
were admitted as valid they were treated in the same [lines as were 
the claims of revenue-free properties. When they were resumed the 
rents were fixed nominally at half rates. At the settlement of 1897 
their rents were not disturbed but excess areas held by them were only 
assessed to rent. The Bazyafti tenures were those revenue-free pro- 
perties which were resumed and the titles of the persons to hold 
these properties revenue-free were not accepted as valid. The rents 
of the holders of these properties at the 1837 settlement were settled 
at half rates for the term of the settlement. Though their privileges 
expired at the settlement of 1897, yet in consideration of the very low 
rents at which they were found to be holding and to prevent the hard- 
ship that would be caused by too sudden an enhancement of their 
rents, they were assessed to a rent much below the rent paid by Thani 
or Pahi raiyats. Though the percentage of enhancement was 127 yet 
the incidence was Rs. 1-0-9 per acre, while the same for other classes 
of raiyats was Rs. 2-2-6.3 


The relation of landlord and tenant in Zamindari estates consti- 
tuted an economical problem which had ever since the commencement 
of the British Administration been a subject of prolonged considera- 
tion and keen controversy in Orissa as in other parts of India. For 


1. Petition of Hindu gentleman of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore to T. F. R. Arfril 
1867. Bengal Judcl. Proc. Oct. 1867, No. 38. 
2. T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 6063/s, 20 Aug. 1867, Benecal Judcl. 


Proc. Oct. 186, No. 36. 
3. P.C. Lyon, Director of the Depart. of Land Records and Agril. to Sec. 


‘ B. R.L. P, No. [549 S, 24 July 1900, Bengal Rev. tLand Rev.) Proc. 
Feb. 1902. : 
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the first time after the famine, serious attention was paid to this 
question. 


The character of the tenure, as affecting the rights and general 
position of the occupants of the soil, was of more vital importance 
in a province where there were no other fields of employment for the 
masses of the population, to which if unable to earn a fair subsistence 
as tenants, they could have turned for the means of livelihood and the 
opportunities of acquiring wealth. The rural population was bound 
to the soil and precluded by the general conditions of its existence 
from seeking in others forms of employment as an escape from any 
hardships and oppressions to which it might be exposed, by the 
existing system of tenure.™* 


The existing system of tenure was complicated. The proprietary 
rights had been vested in the Zamindars who paid their revenue 
directly into the public treasury. Under these proprietors the British 
Government had recognised a class of subordinate proprietors or 
proprietary tenure-holders like Muquadams, Sarbarakaras and 
Pursethis. These subordinate proprietors paid their revenve throvgh 
the Zamindars of the estates within which their lands lay. The 
principal tenantry who held land under the proprietors or proprie- 
tary tenure-holders were mainly divided into two classes : (i) the 
Thani and (ii) the Pahi. The Thanis were the original resident raiyats 
of the village and the Pahis were the non-resident raiyats who were 
mainly tenants-at-will. The ancient agricultural law of Bengal was 
founded on fixity of tenure at customary rent. But because of 
expanding cultivation, the tendency of estates to split into number 
of shares and interposing of layers of middlemen between the 
Zamindars and the cultivators, the customary rent fell into disuse 
and the tenants were squeezed and rack-rented. With a view to stopp- 
ing this tendency the first legislative enactment, Act X of 1859 was 
made. The main principle established by this law was that undisturbed 
occupancy during a period of 12 years should be the condition for 
acquiring immunity from arbitrary ejectment or enhancement of rent. 
The law intended to give protection to all resident and non-resident 
raiyats who could prove continzed occupancy for twelve years. 


* Resolution of Govt, of Bengal, Eengal Rev. Proc. June 1894; Report of the 
Indian Famine Comirission (1880) p. 113. 
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This however, the Thani raiyat already possessed in theory and the 
law further intended to protect him by providing that if he could 
prove a holding at a uniform rate for 20 years, he should be presumed 
to have held from the settlement, unless the contrary was proved. 
But in practice the law failed to provide any protection to him. It 
was not possible on his part to give the amount of proof of 20 years’ 
invaried holding which satisfied the local courts. When he was in 
a position or on the road to it, in which his rights would make him 
comparatively independent of his landlord the latter made constant 
efforts to prevent the acquisition of such rights by harassing him and 
by diminishing his occupancy rights by bringing in suit after suit for 
enhancement of rent. The result of the struggle was in favour of 
the more powerful combatant and the occupancy right had been 
impaired.! 


The remaining class of the raiyats were the non-resident or 
Pahi raiyats. If they could prove continved occupancy for 12 years 
the law secured them in possession of their lands. Further accor- 
ding to this law these raiyats were liable to enhancement of rent on 
account of enhancement in the value of the produce of their land 
arising from causes other than their own industry and improvements.? 
This provision entitled the zamindars to enhance the rent in propor- 
tion to the increase in the market valve of the staples of produce. 
As the Orissa Famine Commission observed, “If adequate machinery 
could be provided for working out this principle it will admit of a 
tenure beneficial to a considerable degree and we think that such 
machinery should be provided something after the fashion in which 
Fairs’ prices are struck in Scotland.” No such machinery, however, 
was provided and this provision rather added to the difficulties by 
bringing in prolonged litigation. The court of law with its rigid 
impartiality required from the raiyat to show that he had cultivated 
it for 12 successive years and demanded from the landlord the 
impossible proof that the value of the produce had increased in the 


1. T. EF. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P.23 Oct. 1872, Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1873 
Nos. 20—23. 

2. W. H. Grimley, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 872 A 31st Oct, 
1883; Report of the Land Revenue system of Bengal and Bihar 1883. 


Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (18¢6) Vol. I, Part-II, Para. 33. 
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same proportion in which he asked his rent should be enhanced. 
The legal maximum, semper presumitur pronegante was never more 
copiously illustrated than in various phases of this rent litigation. 
The party upon whom lay the burden of proof failed.* Again the 
provision “‘to save improvements effected by man’s own labour and 
money”, not being separately introduced into this clause of the laws, 
it was still doubtful whether a man, who by his own industry had 
converted barren land into first class land might not be charged first 
class rates.’ Another instrument of enhacement recognised by thes 
Jaw was the old pergunnah rates—the rate paid by the same class of 
raiyats for lands of a similar description, and with similar advantages 
and places adjacent but the same had been subject to much uncertainty 
as the old pergunnah rates had long fallen into disuse.* 


The other class of non-resident raiyats were those without 
occupancy rights. The Jaw gave them no vested rights but left them 


(unless they were protected by local custom) in the position of mere 
tenants-at-will. 


As the act X of 1859 provided little protection to the raiyats 
against the oppression of landlords the natural consequence followed. 
The Orissa Famine Commission (1866) had noticed this sad state of 
affairs and had impressed upon the Government the urgent necessity 
of working out a remedy. 


The period following the famine proved extremely disastrovs 
to the raiyats. The Zamindars after the famine almost made any 
terms they pleased with the raiyats and in many cases destroyed their 
rights altogether. The extension of cultivation, the growing pressure 
of population on the soil and the opening up of the country by canals 
deprived the raiyats of cultivating lands on easy terms. Not only 
rights of the raiyats were obliterated but excessive rents were leived 


1. Introduction to the Bengal Tenancy Act. VIII of 1885 (as amended by Act 
VIII of 1886) with notes and rulings ctc. by R.F. Rampini and M. Finucane 
(Calcutta 1889). 

2. Measures taken to give effect to the recommendations of Famine Commission 
(1878-1880). Bengal Rev. Proc., Jure 1894, Nos. 31—32. 

3. rp of the Orissa Famine Commission (18€6) Vol. 1, Part 11], Para 33. 

4. Ibid. 


5. Report of the Land Revenype System of Bergal ard Bihar (1£R?) p. 18. 
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with severity. The Thani raiyats sunk merely to Pahi tenants liable 
with little restriction to enhancement or to ejectment at the arbitrary 
pleasure of the Zamindar. The Pahi rents were competition rents 
in Orissa. The pressure of population on the soil led the Zamindars 
to enhance the rents of the Pahi raiyats beyond the marketable value. 
It was a stereotyped form of raiyats’ complaint against their landlords’ 
oppression and demand for enhanced rents to say “We cannot stay 
in the Mughalbandi, but must fly to the tributary states if this 
oppression goes on”’.3 The fields were exchanged every few years, 
thus destroying the continuity of possession. Another ingenious 
system which was discerned at the time of the last settlement was 
that the lands were not leased but mortgaged subject to the payment 
of an annual share of the produce, the mortgage being paid off and 
another executed whenever a new tenant offered better terms.? 


Besides, the increased rental illegal cesses were levied to an 
unwarrantable extent. From 1871 the levy of cesses, not recognised 
by law by the Zamindars came more and more into light. The cesses 
recognised by law were (i) Road cess at 2 pice per nupee (ii) Public 
works cess at 2 pice per rupee and (iii) Zamindari dak cess at 1 pice 
per rupee. These cesses were paid by the Zamindars, who under 
Act 1X (B.C) of 1880 3 were entitled to recover half an anna in the 
rupee from their tenants and under Act VIII (B.C) of 1862 as much 
dak cess as tenants agreed to pay. In fact they collected more.‘ 
Besides these, the zamindars collected a number of illegal cesses. 
The amount and number varied from district to district, from estate 
to estate and from village to village, indeed they varied from raiyat 
to raiyat for the weak would pay more than the stronger. All the 
collectors enumerated 12 cesses which were levied regularly and as 
many as 12 others demanded as occasions arose.’ 


1. E. W. Collin, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal R. Dept. No. 240 A, 
10 March 1898, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. April 1898 Nos 1—2. 

2. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa. pp. 224—225. 

3. Buckland, Bengal under the Lieutnant Governors, Vol. 1 p. 728. 

4. W. Macpherson, Collector, Cuttack to Commr. No. 469 18 Jan. 1872, 
Bengal Rev. Proc, March 1873. 

5. J. C. Geddes, Cullector, Puri No. 28,8 April 1872, Bengal Rev. Proc. March 
1873, W. Macpherson, Collector, Cuttack No. 469 Jan. 1872 Bengal Rev. 
Proc, March 1873 and Benga] Administration Report 1871-72. 
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“The common forms of exaction were the (i) Road and public 


Works 


cess collected at a higher rate (ii) Zamindari dak cess 


(iii) Sunia Salami or Bheti (iv) Dakhil-Kharaj Rasam (¥) Chandan 
Jatra Kharcha (vi) Patita Paban Kharcha (vii) Purnima Kharcha 
(viii) Bibhachina (ix) Bisodhani (x) Piada Kharcha (xi) Rafa Kharcha 
and (xii) Sewai.3’ Of these some cesses were levied according to 


3. (AM 
(ii) 
Git) 


(i) 


Road and public works cess Contribution varied from 6 pies to 
2 annas per rupee. 


Zamindari Dak cess was levied from raiyats instead of being borne by 
the Zam ndars. 


A present of usually one rupee per village made to the then Zamindar 
or Muqgaddum cn New Year’s Day. (Aug-Sept.) 


A mutation fee for record of names on transfer of holding collected 
usually on the amount of consideration money as a rule 2 annas per 


rupee in Thani Lands and 4 annas per rupee on Pahi and Lakhiraj 
land. 


(») A cess of three pies per rupee of rent to meet the expenses of Chandan- 


(2) 
(vin) 


(viii) 


fix) 
(XW) 


(x) 
(xi) 


jatra. 


A similar cess of two annas per house levied at Doljatra. 


A levy in kind made from goala caste every full-moon usually one- 
eight seer of ghee. 


A present levied by the Zamindar on the occasion of marriage cere- 


mony. It was usually taken as annas 8 per son and annas 6 or 4 for 
2a daughter. 


A fee paid by the raiyat at the time of getting acxquittance receipt for 
the year’s rent. It varied from 3 pies to one anna per rupee of rent. 
A similar exaction to the above usually of three pies per rupee of rent 
to cover the cost of maintaining collection fees. 

Still another form of Bisodhani imposition as (ix) above. 

Sewai or Extras is the expression sometimes used to cover all the fore- 
going excess collection but in some cases it denoted the addition taken 
to cover interest on arrears of rent. H. Mcpherson, Collector Puri 


to S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa Vol.1, 
p. 176. 
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caste!. In the Oriya news paper Utkal Deepika, this practice of Zamin- 
dars in all the three districts of Orissa, receiving customary payments 
had been admitted and even defended?’. This was due to the fact 
that the paper as Manson said was “‘the organ of the Zamindars’”, 
These cesses were no doubt oppresive as borne out in course of their 
enquiries in 1871 by the local authorities.f The Commissioner 
referring to a particular estate wrote, ‘‘the Government settlement 
had been swept away in toto, there remains no more trace of it than 
if it had never been made. The condition in which I found the ryots 
such as no peasantry in the world save those of India would have 
borne for six months without rising” ° 


For this, however, there was no remedy. In Regulation VII 
of 1822, it had been enacted that “‘all cesses or collections not avowed 
and sanctioned nor taken into account in fixing the Government 
jumma, are held illegal unless specially sanctioned by Government”. 
But no sufficient penalty had been prescribed for the infringement of 


1. Of all cesses, the one which had been most denounced was Bibhachioa. 
The view of Fiddian, which Beams endorsed was that it was a picture of a 
ruthless oppressor with his money bags extorting “‘toll of marriage from 
helpless victims’”’. The three classes which made up a bierarchy in Hindu 
society were (/) Khusbas (Brahmins, Karanas and Khandaits) (ii) Pataki 
(dependent on handicrafts like oilman, potter, barber, washerman ard (ii) 
Achhab or Aswaras (PanaSs, Kandaras and Gokhas). They indicated in a 
rough way the measure of incorporation in Hinduism, the achhab or incor- 
porated helat denoting the original tranger just outside the pale of Hinduism, 
the Pataki representing those strangers within the gates who had been admitted 
though only on a precarious footing inside the gate of Hindusim and the 
Khusbas order denoting chiefly who married to the pure Aryans, of these 
classes the achhabas were not privileged and Khusbas not bound to pay 
this cess, oply the Pataki class paidit. (J.C. Geddes, Collector, Purito 
Commr. No. 28, 8 April 1872. Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1873 Nos. 20—23). 


Utkal Deepika Part VII No. 9, 2 March 1872. 


Commr. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 521 B 23 Oct. 1872 and J. C. Geddes to the 
Commr. of Orissa No. 28, 18 April 1872 Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1873. 
Manson was the Covenanted deputy Collector of Puri. 

4. Commr. to Sec. B. R. No. 6201/2, 2 Nov. 1871, Bengal Rev. Proc, Jan. 1872, 
No. 23. 


5. Commr. to the Sec. Board of Revenue, 23 Oct. 1872, Bengal, Rev. Proc. 
March 1873. 
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the law.! The remedy of the confiscation of the estate by the 
Governor-General in council and suitable fine having fallen into 
disuse, the only remedy in raiyats’ hand was to bring a suit under 
Act X of 1859 on account of the illegal exaction of an vnauthorized 
cess or import?2. In the majority of the cases the raiyats were timid 
and ignorant and the Zamindars were powerful and suits were never 
brought. The peasants submitted to their fate with very little show 
of resistance. In some cases, however, they contested the proceedings 
of the Zamindar. But the morale in both cases were the same, such 
as the weaker went to the wall. In the former case, the raiyats were 
reduced to pauperism by the Zamindars’ exactions and in the latter, 
they impoverished themselves by prolonged litigation. If the raiyat 
won he would still be a marked man at one time or another and would 
become the target of his Zamindar’s venegeance.’ 


Enquiries in 1871 also revealed that in majority of cases the 
Zamindars had withheld adequate remission from their tenantry 
which had been granted by the Government during the famine‘. 
A few had granted only 4 annas remission by making a compulsory 
arrangement. Some had granted 6 or 8 annas remission during the 
famine year but they had recouped themselves later by realising 8 
annas in excess in the following year’. Even the Tuqavi loan advanced 
by the Government to re-establish the raiyats after the famine, had 
been kept back by many zamindars. 


These questions agitated the minds of local authorities for 
some time. The Lieutenant Governor, Sir George Campbell expressed 
grave concern over the matter and went to the extent of questioning 


1. C. Bernard, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India No. 821, 5 March 
1873. Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1873. 

2. Administration report 1871-72, Govt. of India’s Despatch No. 13 of 1873 
to Sec. to State 2 Oct. 1873, Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1874. 

3. H. J. Reynolds Offg. Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, Revenue 
351, 12 Feb. 1875. Bengal Rev. Proc, Feb. 1875. 

4. T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 469, 15 July 1867. No. 60 Aug. 1867; 
T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 620/23, 2 Nov. 1871, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Jan. 1872; Utkal Deepika, 14 Oct. 1873. 

5. T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 6201/5, 2 Nov. 1871, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Jan. 1872. 
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the authority of the Zamindars in Orissa in acting in an arbitrary 
manner in fashion of Bengal landlords. To him the Zamindars in 
temporarily-settled Orissa “were less properly landlords and they 
were only sarbarakars or managers vwnder the Government”!, The 
Lieutenant Governor generally approved of the measures suggested 
in this regard by the Commissioner and the Board of Revenue, and 
suggested remedies? to the Government of India. The remedies 
sv.ggested were to (i) deprive the three proprietors? most notorious 
for their oppression and to hold their estate Khas; and to (ii) institute 
a field survey and to combine it with a recordal of rights. These 
remedies were, however, did not commend themselves to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State concurred with the views 
of the Government of India. Having been pressed by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal the Government of India again addressed the 
Secretary of State in the matter but the latter adhered to his 
previous view and did not sanction these remedies’. In 1875 the 
Government of India renewed its request to the Secretary of State to 
consider the propriety of passing a law to enable the Government to 
deal effectively with such cases as had been suggested by the Bengal 
Government. The Secretary of State, however, did not concur 
with this proposal. and agreed with the Governor-General that no 
special measures for the protection of the cultivating classes in Orissa 
were necessary.” 


No such proposal again had been mooted by the Bengal Govern- 
ment. It no doubt grew luke warm in face of these decided negatives.® 
The levy of cesses continved as vsval. The Bengal Government, 


1. Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72. 

2. C. Bernard, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Govt. of India, No. 821, 5 March 1873, 
Bengal Rev. Proc, Feb. 1875. 

3. The three proprietors were S. N. Praharaj and Harihar Canoongoe of Balasore 

and Biswanath Das of Puri. 

Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 9,19 March 1874, Bengal Rev. Froc. Feb. 1875. 

Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 27, 14 May 1874, Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1874. 

Sec. of States’ Despatch No. 61, 9 Dec. 1875, Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1876. 

Government of Irdia’s Despatch No. 25 to the Sec. of State, 20 Sept 1875. 

Bengal Rev. Proc, Oct. 1875. 

H. J. Reynolds, Offg. Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Government of India, 

No 351, 12 Feb. 1875, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1875. 
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however, had issued a circular to the Collectors to insist on the 
adoption of forms of account by Zamindars and to employ kanungoes 
for verification of accounts. But this remedy could not become 
productive of any far-reaching results’. The remedy of sequestrating 
as a temporary measure the estates of these notorious Zamindars as 
suggested by the Bengal Government would certainly have been 
effacious. This would have certainly thrown terror into the minds 
of other Zamindars and induced them to reform their conduct.’ 
But the Government did not take active measures in this direction 
for fear of alienating the Zamindars from it.* The Government 
admitted that it had failed to help the raiyats in protecting themselves 
from the rapacity of the Zamindars.® 


In the meantime there menifested a tendency on the part of the 
tenants to complain against the high rent collected from them by the 
Zamindars and to deposit it through the courts under the Act VI of 
1862. But because of their helplessness and timidity the raiyats in 
Orissa generally failed to display combined resistance against the 
oppression of the landlords as in the Pubna district of Eastern Bengal.” 
There was, however, one minor agitation in 1872 in Killa Dompara, 
a permanéntly-settled estate, but that was settled soon by the inter- 
vention of local authorities. 


But it would be too much to say that the idea of protecting the 
raiyats was completely forgotten by the Government and it decided 


1. D. J. Mcneile, Sec. B. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, 4 Feb. 1873, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. March 1873. 

2. Bengal Administration Report, 1872-73 and 76-717. 

3. D. J. M. C. Neile, Sec. B. R. to Offg. Sec. Govt. of Bengal, 4 Feb. 1873, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1873. 

Henry Ricketts, Formerly Commr. of Orissa to the Friend of India, 6 Nov. 

1873. 

5. H. J. Reynolds Offg. Sec. Govt. of Bengal, to Sec. Govt of India No. 351, 
12 Feb. 1875, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1875. H. R. Wilson, Under Sec. 
Govt. of Bengal! to Sec. B. R., Benga! Rev. Proc. Jan. 1872, No. 24. 

6. Act, VI of 1862 provided that where the landlords refused to receive the rent 
and grant a receipt the raiyats could deposit it through the court. Subdivi- 
sional Officer Bhadrak quoted in Report on Land Revenue Administration 
for 1876-77. 

7. Buckland, Bengal under Lt. Governors Vol. I pp. 544-546. 

8. Utkal Deepika, Part IV 24.1. 1874., No. 2 
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once for all for a policy of non-interference. In Despatch No. 6 
dated 2Ist March 1882, the Government of India again reported to 
the Secretary of State instances of illegal ejectment of the raiyats and 
proposed remedial measures for the protection of the tenantry in 
Orissa.’ 


Towards the end of 1880 the Governor-General in council 
decided on appropriate legislative measures for a survey and 
record of rights as recommended by the Famine Commission of 1880. 
The Secretary of State agreed with the suggestions of the Government 
of India and these suggestions eventually led to the legislation in 1885 
in the form of Bengal Tenancy Act.® 


The Tenancy Act and three objects ; (i) to give a settled raiyat 
the same security in his holding as he enjoyed under the old customary 
law, (ii) to ensure the landlord a fair share of the increased valve of 
the produce of the soil; and (iii) to lay down rules by which all disputed 
questions between landlord and ‘tenant could be reduced to simple 
issues and decided upon equitable principles.? 


The enactment of this legislation had been hastened by distur- 
bances in Bengal and Bihar to which the Act was immediately 
extended*. But it was not extended then to Orissa as the local offices 
and the Orissa Association argued against its extension to Orissa.’ 
The question was revived as the settlement commenced in 1890 and 
portions of the Act were extended gradually to Orissa. 


All these provisions were important from the point of view of 
the rights of the tenants. One of them had laid down the rule that 


1. Tanancy Act Paoers, E. B. Harris, Commr. of Or'ssa to the Director Dept. 
of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal No. 351, 3 July 1900. Bengal Rev. 
(Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902. 

2. Measures taken to give effect to recommendations of the Famine Commission 
(1880), Resolution of Government of Bengal, Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1894, 
Nos. 31—32. 

3. Ibid. 

4. C. P. Worsley, Commr. of Orissa to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 1568 R. 17 Sept. 
1890, Benga! Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc., Oct. 1891. 

5. C. E. Buckland, Sec. B. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 99, 11 Feb. 1891, 
Bengal Rev. Proc, Oct 1891. 

6. E. C. Buck, Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 1421,22 June 
1891, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1891. 
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occupancy right could be acquired in all land held by a tenant provided 
that for twelve years previously the occupier had held any land, 
whatever in the village. It intended to put an end to the Zamindars 
practice of shifting the tenants arbitrarily from one holding to another. 
It had been laid down in other rules that when an occupancy raiyat’s 
rent was enhanced it could not be, again enhanced for 15 years; and 
when and ordinary tenant's rent was raised no further increase could 
take place for five years.’ The most important provision of the 
Act, Chapter X had also been extended to Orissa. It empowered 
the Government to order a survey and preparation of a record of 
rights for every estate large and small in the province. 


The act was certainly a revolutionary measure.’ It clearly 
demonstrated the solicitude of the Government for the welfare of 
the tenants. But the Act failed to produce the desired results in 
Orissa. On the other hand its consequences proved disastrous. 


This Act had been intended for Bengal and Bihar in which the 
special conditions of Orissa and the feelings of all classes directly 
affected had not been taken into consideration. On this ground the 
Commissioner of Orissa was opposed to the extension of the Act to 
Orissa. He said, “‘It is strange that I should now be expected to 
hold a doctrine which would arbitrarily impose upon England the 
landlaws of Ireland and upon Orissa the special tenancy Act of Bengal 
and Bihar”. From his past experience in Bihar he agreed that it 
had failed even there also.* 


While the provisions of the Act were such that neither Zamin- 
dars nor the raiyats could move an inch without recourse to the court 
the raiyats of Orissa and more so the petty Zamindars were quite 
ignorant of the scope of the Act. It was hardly possible for petty 
Zamindars to master the intricate details of the Act and to keep their 
accounts properly and consequently the estates were sold up. The 


1. Sections 19 to 21 Chapt. V of Act of 1885. 

2. Section 37, 46 and 113 of Act of 1885. 

3. Baden Powell, Land Systems of British India Vol. I, p. 660. 
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C. F. Worsley, Com. to Sec. B. R. No. 1568 R, 17 Sept. 1890, Bengal Rev. 
Proc. Oct. 1891. 
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well-to-do among them were launched in a sea of litigation with their 
raiyats. Whatever the protection the Act afforded to raiyats from 
eviction and enhancement, such advantages were more than the 


counterbalanced by the evil consequences disturbing the present 
relations. 


According to chapter X of the Act a raiyat could have his rent 
declared for [5 years. If, therefore, a Zamindar objected to enhance- 
ment on the ground that his tenants only paid him a rent much 
below the value of the land as shown by the survey and settlement, 
he would be liable to have that rent declared fixed for 15 years and no 
Zamindar would put himself in that position. In some cases there 
was collusion between the Zamindars and the raiyats and utterly 
false statements as to rental were made.? In most of the cases it 
promoted a conflict of interest between them and consequently the 
peaceful relations were disturbed. For this reason the Commissioner 
had earlier argued against the extension of the chapter X of the Act. 
He considered it impolitic as it would be used by the settlement 
officer as a lever to force the truth.? 


The provisions of the Act expected the parties to establish their 
rights whereas the provisions of the settlement laws gave a large 
discretion to the settlement officer. In a temporarily-settled province 
where the Government was interested for revenue it was opposed 
to all recognised principles to arm the settlement officer with the 
power to adjudicate finally on the rights of the parties.“ 


Thus the introduction of the tenancy Act made little improve- 
ment in the condition of the tenantry. The mass of the people 
remained in complete ignorance of the Tenancy Act. In many parts 


1. Gouree Sankar Rai, Hon. Sec. Orissa Association to the Collector, Cuttack. 
12 July 1886 Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1886 and Petition of Orissa Association 
to Charles Elliott, Lt. Governor, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Oct. 1891, 
No.15. 

2. Tute Collector Cuttack to Commr. and Commr. to Sec. B. R. No. 1071 R, 
8 July 1890, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Oct. 1891. 

3. C. F. Worsley, Commr. to Sec. B. R. No. 1568 R, 17 Sept 1890, Bengal Rev. 
(Land Rev.) Proc, Oct. 1891. 

4. Petition of Orissa Association to the Viceroy, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) 
Proc. Oct. 1891. 
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of the country the Zamindars continued to collect rents at the old 
rates even though these had been reduced at the last settlement. The 
illegal cesses were exacted as usual by the Zamindars.3 All that 
was done by the authorities was to refer aggrieved tenants to the 
courts where their chances of success or fair-play were obviously very 
remote. The enlightened among the raiyats were involved in 
prolonged litigation with the Zamindars.® The sales and mortgages of 
raiyati holdings were frequent after the settlement. 


The subdivision of holdings encouraged by the non-intervention 
of the Government further diminished the income of the individual 
raiyats. Further the hungry mushroom of middlemen constituted 
a great menace to their welfare. During the currency of the 60 years’ 
settlement there had been a great multiplication of estates and of 
landlords, the number of estates rose from 3571 to 6377 and the 
number of individual landlords from 8000 to 42000. There was also 
a‘ considerable increase in the number of proprietary tenure-holders. 
The number stood at 25,723 in 1897.% 


Even then the settlement procedings under the Tenancy Act 
in the entire temporarily-settled area and in some of the permanently- 
settled estates,* exerted great educative influence on the raiyats and 
brought home to them the real nature of their rights. The Pahi 
raiyats, who formed the majority in the province for the first time 
were granted occupancy rights along with Thani Raiyats and they 
looked upon this measure as a boon conferred on them by the Govern- 
ment.’ 


The connection of sale law with the tenants’ right was important. 
When sales were frequent the whole body of the tenants was alarmed 
because there was no means of making the defaulter hand over his 
papers to the purchaser. The latter came in as a stranger, not 


Moral and Material Progress Report (1911-12) p. 184. 

Ibid. pp. 185—8. 

S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 183—199. 
Note by M. Finucane, Director of the Department of Land Records and Agril. 
No. 25 T. A., 8 Jan. 1891, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Oct. 1891; S. L. 
Maddox, Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa. pp. 422-423. 

5. E. B. Harris, Comm. Orissa to the Director Dept. of Land Records & Agril. 
No. 351, 3 July 1900, Benga! Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902. 
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knowing one tenant from another, nor the protected classes from 
the unprotected. Affrays and litigations could not but ensue. There 
must always in every case, years of enmity between the new landlord 
and his tenantry. There being no record of the protected, the tenants 
set up groundless claims to protection, often times supported by the 
late Zamindar.! Referring to this state of affairs Ricketts once 
wrote “1 can imagine no condition more pitiable than that of the 
inhabitants of a zamindari transferred by sale for arrears..we can 
talk and write with indifference of it, but to the tenants on an estate, 


the sale was as the spring of a wild beast into a fold, or the bursting 
of a shell in a square.”? 


However, by adoption of a policy of moderation in the working 
of Revenue Sale law and the gradual development of the practice 
of accepting payment at the eleventh hour by the Government, the 
number of estates sold gradually decreased.’ The decrease in the 
number was also due to the long 60 year duration of the settlement 
of 1837. The number of sales again increased on the approach of 
the settlement the proceedings of which commenced in 1890. There 
was, however, a great decrease again in the number after the 
conclusion of the settlement. 


1855—65 = 54 1900—01 =56 
66—75 = [9 01—02 =43 
76—85 = 70 02—03 =46 
86—95 =142 03—04 =36 
96—99 = 87 04—05 =22® 


Besides these permanently-settled and temporarily-settled 
Zamindari estates in Orissa noticed above, there were certain estates 
wiiteliawere directly managed -by the Government called the Khas- 


1. T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 77, 15 April 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 
1867. 

2. Ricketts (1850) quoted in Baden Powell, Land Systems of British India Vol. 
I. p. 640; H. L. Harrison, Jr. Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India. 
No. 4223, 22 Nov. 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1867, No. 278. 

3. S. L, Maddox, Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa Vol. 1.p. 187. 

4. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa Vol. 1 p- 187. 

5. Quin-Quennia! ninjstration Report of the Orissa Division from 

1900-01 to 19Q4-05 Para. 104. 
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mahals. The number of such estates varied from time to time. 
The principal estates were under the charge of specially appointed 
Tahasildars. In Cuttack the largest estate “Bazarhai Buladeo “or 
the town of Cuttack, and a small one contiguous to it, in’Puri, Khurda, 
and in Balasore ‘Noanund and Bisro had been placed under the 
Tahasildars. In other Government estates under Khas management 
in each district collections were made by Pergunah Kanungoes who 
were remunerated by a Commission of 5 percent.3 These Khasmahals 
were subject to periodical assessment like the temporarily-settled 
estates. 


The manner of the acquisition of these estates had been diffe- 
rent. The Government estate of Khurda had been forfeited for state 
offence. The other estates mostly had been brought under Khas 
management because the former proprietors had declined to engage 
for revenue or because the Government had failed to get the required 
revenue from the proprietors. An interesting example was the 
Government estate of Noanund. It was one of those 266 estates 
which were sold in 1807. The estate had been sold only for Rs.5013 
in 1807 when the Sudder Jama was Rs.9456/-. It was again sold 
for arrears in 1818 and purchased by the Government for one rupee.? 
The number of the Government estates, thus varied from time to 
time.? 


Of all these Government estates the biggest was Khurda. It 
alone comprised an area of 1000 sq. miles of the total area of 6000 
sq. miles of the province under temporary settlement. While Khurda 
paid a revenve of Rs. 152,288 all other Government estates together 
paid a revenue of Rs. 70,019/-. The next biggest estate in the province 
was Noanund which paid a revente of Rs.18,639 only. 


Until 1837 Khurda had been settled Mahalwari on rough 
estimates; the persons admitted to engagements were Sarbarakars. 


1. R. H. Wilson, Sec. B. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, 15 August 1877, Bengal 
Rev. (Land Rev. Misc.) Proc. Nov. 1877. 

2. D. H. Kingsford, Final Report on the Settlement of Balasore Dist. (1899). 
Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa, Vol. II p. 448. 

3. The number stood at 25 in 1875 Report on the Land Revenue Administra- 
tion of L. P. for 76—77: It stood at 23 in 1897. 
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In 1837 a regular ryotwar settlement was made after the ascertain- 
ment of rates for different classes of soil. Each raiyat received a 
lease. The Sarbarakar with whom the settlement was made was 
allowed a commission of 20 percent on the collection, partly in cash 
and partly in land.! With the introduction of the road cess, the 
Sarbarakars collected road cess from the raiyats. But they did not 
get any commission for the collection of this cess and they did not 
pay any cess on their jagir lands. Subsequently they were required to 
collect forest cess and chaukidari tax from the raiyats for which they 
were remunerated at the rate of 5 per cent for the former and 
10 per cent for the latter.? 


Khurda unlike other Government estates presented certain 
peculiar features. The Sarbarkars were feudal officers of Paik origin 
and the Government had all along tried to maintain this feudal organisa- 
tion. They could not sell their tenures and on the death of a Sar- 
barakar his next male relation succeeded him. The tenure was undivided 
under Hindu law. This had operated as the law of entail did 
in England and had preserved the Chief Paik families from the effects 
of their own improvidence. Had the tenures been divisible and 
transferable they would certainly have been much weakened by their 
extravagance. Further by not recognising them as transferable 
under-tenures the Government could secure ‘a great political advantage. 
The Government could rely upon them to resist the attempt of the 
Raja of Khurda to recover his estate.’ 


The constant practice of the Government was to sell these 
Government estates after survey and settlement. The sale in 
Orissa was madc subject to the revision of revenve demands on the 
expiration of the terms of settlement.* These Government estates 
were no doubt advantageous to the Government from financial point 
of view. In the Zamindari estates while the Government alienated 
about 36 to 45 per cent of revenue in favour of the Zamindars in the 


1. Report of the Land Revenue System of Bengal and Bihar 1883, pp. 24-25. 

2. J. Taylor, Final Report on the Khurda Settlement (1897—98), Report by 
S. L. Maddox, Para. 47. 

3. H.C. B.C. Raban, Collector Purito Commr. No. 571, 6 September 1867, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1868. 

4. Report of Land Systems of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 1882 p. 6. 
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Government estates the amount varied between 5 and 20 per cent. 
Yet the Government was always anxious to relieve itself of the direct 
management of estates. In fact the Government had contemplated 
to sell its proprietary right in Khurda. This, however, was not 
possible. The Commissioner of the Division, Shore did not favour 
the proposal on the ground that to “‘turn away the claimants (the 
Sarbarakars) would simply cause a rebellion”.? 


The Government was not prepared to vest proprietary right in 
the Sarbarakars themselves either. The Lieutenant-Governor 
considered that the “concession of a valuable and great interest” in 
favour of the Sarbarakars would not be proper. The local auth- 
rities and the Commissioner also strongly remonstrated against the 
vesting of proprietary right in the Sarbarakars.’ The Collector 
argued that if these Sarbarakars were elevated from the position of 
servants of Government into landholders, they would acquire greater 
facilities of borrowing money and ruining their families. The argu- 
ments of the Collector were no doubt true. The benefits derived by 
the raiyats from the existing system would certainly have been lost 
by recognising them as full-fledged proprietors. The raiyats would 
have lost as between absentees, speculators and litigants and they 
would have been in no better position than the raiyats in the Zamindari 
estates. The constant practice of the Government in Khurda was 
that the Sarbarakar could be removed for default in payment of 
revenue or gross misconduct and that on his death he should be 
succeeded by his nearest heir who was not held to be disqualified by 
bad character or incompetence. By this the Saraparakars had been 
kept under the strict control of the Government. The powers which 
the Collector possessed of insisting cn the existing Sarbrakars in 
promptly settling any dispute which perplexed and threatened the 
raiyats would certainly have been lost by recognising them as 
proprietors.4 


1. J. Beames, Collector Balasore to Commr. of Orissa, No. $55, 15 Sept. 1870, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1871. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part I, Para. 41. 

3. H. L. Dampier Sec. Govt. of Bongal to Sec. Govt. of India (Home), No. 
3345, 22 Oct. 1868., Bengal Revenue Proc. Nov. 1868. 

4. H.C. Raban, Collector Purito Commr. of Orissa Np. 571, 6 Sept. 1867. 
Bengal Rev. Proc, Jan, 1868. © 
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Khurda like other temporarily-settled estates had been subjected 
to periodical assessments. But the nature of assessment and the 
term of settlement in Khurda was quite different. 


The last settlement in Khurda before the famine had been 
concluded in 1856 and had been confirmed for 24 years. Hence there 
was no question of resettlement of Khurda during the famine and of 
extending the term of settlement as were found necessary in case of 
the temporarily-settled Zamindari estates in the province. But 
when the resettlement was made in 1882 the term was fixed for 15 
years. Similar terms otf settlement had been prescribed for other 
small Government estates also. 


In the settlement which came into force in 1856 the revenue 
demand had been fixed at Rs. 176,004. In 1858, a portion of the 
estate yielding Rs. 16,827 and in 1863 some villages paying a revenue 
of Rs. 6889 were made over to the Superintendent of the Puri temple, 
leaving a revenue of Rs. 1,52,288.1 The revenue demand was further 
increased at the settlement of 1880. The demand fixed was excessive 
and on the petition of the tenants, it vas reduced to Rs. 2,44,036 in 
1883. This demand, however, did not remain fixed till the expiry of 
the settlement in 1897. In the meantime further additions to the 
revenue demand were made on account of new cultivation, and before 
the settlement of 1897, it stood at Rs. 2,50,901. At the settlement 
of 1897, the revenue demand was again raised to Rs. 3,05,842.2 Thvs 
the burden of revenue demand became too heavy. Besides being 
heavy, it was also inequitable. The principle of taking the same 
amount of gross produce or its corresponding average value, as rent 
from rich and poor lands alike was felt as a great hardship by the 
tenants. It might be a simple and rough method of calcvlation for 
the Government but for the tenants cultivating inferior land it was 
a great injustice.’ 


Despite these shortcomings of the British Policy with regard 
to assessment of the Government estate of Khurda, it was marked 


1. J. Taylor, Final report on the Khurda Settlement (1897-98) 

2. P. C. Lyon, Director of the Dept. of Land Records and Agril, Bengal to Sec. 

- R. L. P., 14 Nov. 1899 No. 1989 S; Final Report on Khurda Settlement 
(1897-98) 

3, Final Report on Khurda Settlement, (1897-98). 
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by some moderation after 1866. In the settlement which expired in 
1880, the money rents had been fixed so as to be nearly equivalent 
to one-third of the value of the gross produce. But at the settlement 
of 1880 the proportion was reduced to one-fourth. Since it was 
heavy, the Government immediately responded to the appeal of the 
Khurda tenants and further reduced it to one-fifth in 1883. ‘At the 
settlement of 1897, not only this principle was adhered to strictly but 
also the settlement officer was forbidden tc propose enhancement 
of rents by not more than three annas in the rupee on the ground 
of rise of prices. All other Government estates also were settled in 
line with Khurda after 1883! 


The tenants in Government estates were certainly better off 
than the tenants in Zamindari tracts. Despite the heavy assessment, 
the all round average incidence per acre in Khurda was Rs. 1-10-6, 
while the settled Pahi rent in other parts of Puri district was Rs.1-1 5-0. 
Had the land-revenve demand not been reduced to one-fifth in 1883 
and had there been no strict limitation placed by the Government 
to enhance the rate by not more than 3 annas in the rupee, the enhance- 
ment at the close of the century would have gone beyond Rs.2-0-0 
per acre.* In addition to the rents for raiyati lands, the raiyats of 
Khurda paid half an anna in the rupee for road cess and 10 pies in 
the rupee (or 1-1/3 anna per acre) as chaukidari tax. Thesc amounts 
were also paid in the Zamindari estates. The Khmurda tenants 
however, unlike the tenants of the Zamindari estates paid forest cess 
at a rate equivalent to road cess. But this amount was too insigni- 
ficant in proportion to the forest privileges they derived. 


As we have seen there were middlemen in Khurda unlike other 
Government estates. Yet the Khurda tenants were better off than 
the tenants of the Zamindari estates. In fact the arrangement provided 
for Khurda was the best possible arrangement to be obtained under 
the British system. This arrangement combined the advantages of 
both the systems—Ryotwari and Zamindari. While, it relieved the 


1. Final Report on Khurda Settlement (1897-98); covering report by S. L. 
Maddox Settlement Officer Para. 44. 


2. Final Report on the Settlement of Khurda, Report by S.L. Maddox, Paras 
44—49. 
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raiyats of direct state interference of a ryotwari system!, it provided 
for close Government supervision which was not possible under the 
Zamindari system. The Khurda raiyats certainly could not have 
fared better under a ryotwari system of which the main feature was 
the rigid collection of revenue. The Government could not have 
given that latitude in collections as was done by Sarbarakars. 
Similarly the evils of proprietary system had been to a great degree 
avoided by keeping the Sarbarakars under strict watch. More often 
than not they subjected the tenants tc gross exaction and oppression. 
Yet there was always a remedy. The Sarbarakars could always be 
suspended for malpractice, dishonesty or some criminal offence. 
The Sub-divisional officers maintained a black-list of them. But it 
was always difficult to deal with Zamindars although most of them 
were notorious for their misconduct.’ The rights of middlemen, 
the Government and the occupiers of the soil had been recorded in 
Khurda since the settlement of Khurda by Wilkinson in 1837. To 
these had been attributed the prosperity of Khurda which was 
unknown in other parts of the province. Indeed the famine Commi- 
ssion bestowed its praise on this system and suggested for the adoption 
of the modified ryotwar? as followed in Khurda for the whole province. 


The stability of a settlement in all the estates greatly depended 
on suspension and remission of revenue. In a province where the 
land revenue demand was so heavy and in a province where natural 
calamities were so frequent these should have been granted liberally 
from time to time. 


But the British system tended to make the land revenue partake, 
somewhat, of the nature of a tax. Rigidity and certainty are the 
necessary features of a tax-administration and they have their advan- 
tage in compelling thrift and habits of forethought. But land-revenue 
is not wholly a tax and cannot be treated wholly on the principles 
one. This however, was not recognised by the British Government.’ 


1. J. W. Kaye, The Administration of the East India Company pp. 228-233. 

2. Final Report on the settlement of Khurda, covering report by S. L. Maddox 
Para 51. 

3. Barton’s evidence before Orissa Finance Commission. Report of the 
Orissa Finance Commission Vol. I, p. XXXH-II1 

4. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol-I Part 11 Para. 19. 

5. Baden Powell. Land systems of British India Vol.I P. 150. 
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As A. Cadell wrote: : “Our system of settlement and land-revenue 
collection is a good one, and is theoretically just and fair; we fix a 
demand neither on the abundance of good seasons nor on the 
poverty of bad. We argue that the proprietor who gets more than 
his due in bumper seasons can afford to pay more than his half share 
of the rental in unfavourable years. But unhappily, it is as true, now 
as it was sixty years ago, when Mr. Holt Mackenzie made the remark 
that men, especially ‘‘men, so improvident as the natives of India, do 
not live by averages”, and the attempt to collect a revenue in itself 
not excessive, through good years and through bad, has been the 
great motive of the irregularities which in Bundelkhand, more than 
elsewhere, have disgraced our administration. Theorists may argue 
that if men do not put by money, in good seasons they deserve no 
mercy; but the same argument pushed a little further would condemn 
the improvident to death as well as ruin, when the next period of 
scarcity arrives. The Bengal Regulations unlike those of the tem- 
porarily-settled western provinces recognised no claim to remissions. 
Thus the consequence of the attempt to engraft the rigid administration 
of the permanently-settled province of Bengal on a temporarily- 
settled province like Orissa had been disastrous.? 


The settlement of Orissa did not provide for suspension and 
remission of revenue yet, as a great authority on the subject, Moffat 
Mills? argued that it was implied in the settlement. In fact some 
remissions had been granted from time to time. But these were 
granted as a favour and not as a matter of right. Again the remissions 
granted were not “timely” and “‘commensurate with the injury 
sustained’”’?. 


It was difficult to define what extent of injury would justify an 
investigation. Even if investigations were made the officers failed to 
ascertain the actual damage. Everything unfortunately depended 


1. A Cadell, Banda Settiement Report; T. E. R. to the Sec. B. R. No. 470,13 

Nov. 1865, Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1865. 

S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa Vol. 1. p. 173. 

A. J. M. Mills succeeded Henry Ricketts as commissioner of Cuttack. 

4. H. Ricketts, Report on Midnapur and Cuttack (1858 and T. E. R. to 
B. R. L. P. No. 470, 13 Nov. 1865, Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1865, 
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upon the character of the collector. As Ricketts observed, “If he 
reports that damage has not been done so as to call for local investiga- 
tions it is not likely that controlling officers will direct investigations 
to be made. Some men may look at a very bad crop and regard it 
as a very bad one (I once took a collector into the field with me to 
examine a crop which he pronounced good, though not 20 per cent 
of an average crop. There were the ears, but they were empty). 
Others were disinclined for local investigation from the trouble they 
occasion and the uncertain results.” Again as the experience in the 
case of the Famine proved, it was difficult to convince the Board of 
Revenue or the Bengal authorities, even though the collectors 
themselves were satisfied that such a condition existed?. Although 
the main rice crop (harvested in November-December, 1865) from 
which the first instalment of revenue for 1866 had to be met, failed 
generally throughout the province, the Board refused permission for 
local investigation. The Kist was realised3. If the application of 
the Zamindars for remission of first Kist of 1866 had been granted 
much of the rice, which was sold by the raiyats and exported in early 
part of 1866 in order to pay their rents due for the first Kist of that 
year, would have remained in the country and proved efficacious in 
saving the lives of many. 


The practical results of this policy had been that the Zamindars 
were always avid of remissions and there was constant struggle between 
the Zamindars asserting extreme losses and Government officers 
discarding their assertions. In consequence the people suffered and 
the stability of the settlement was in jeopardy.’ It was not realised 
that unless variable and fluctuating rates were adopted, any fixed 
assessment would hardly work. The British authorities did not 
learn any lesson from the best native Governments. The principles 
of these Governments were always to keep up the assessment pretty 
high but to allow elastic system of losing off in bad years. 


1. Ibid. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. 1 Part I Para. 45. 

3. T.B. Lane Sec. B. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 5002 B,29 Nov. 1866, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Dec. 1866. 

4. Sec. B. I. Association to H. L. Dampier Sec. Govt. of Bengal, 6 July 1867. 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867 No. 48. 

$. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission, Vol. 1, Part I, Para. 45. 
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Sometimes instead of remissicns, suspenssion only had been 
granted. As Moffat Mills pointed out this proved more harmful! than 
the non-remittance of revenue. Zamindars in Orissa were not only 
improvident but extravagant. They had no means of subsistence 
besides the collections from their lands. The policy of suspending 
land revenve demand and making it payable in coming years added to 
their distress. As the experience proved with the apprehension that 
this postoponed Kist might be collected some dav the Zamindars 
did not hesitate to collect their full dues from the raiyats.? Subse- 
quently when the Government remitted the demand, the raiyats 
derived no benefit out of it.’ Moffat Mills, no doubt, had this fact 
in mind when he deprecated suspensions of the demand urging the 
advantages of absolute remissions to the extent of even a fourth of 
the loss sustained. 


In a period of 36 years (1830—1866) only about 45 lakhs or 
three years’ revenue had been remitted.“ Even in a wide-spread 
calamity half the demand of 1866 had been remitted in 1867 throughout 


1. Mills’ Note on Settlement, H. Rickttes Report on Midnapore and Cuttack 
(1858). 


2. T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. No. 6203/2, 2 Mpv. 1871, Bengal Rev. Proc. Jan. 1872 


3. R. H. Wilson, Under Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. B. R. 9 Jan. 1872, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. Jan. 1872. 
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4. No. of Tota! No. of Total No. of Total 
years amount years amount years amount 

For 

inundation 8 8,08,876 24 539,619 14 625,844 
For drought 5 14,25,006 6 535,736 9 618,660 
13 22,33,882 30 10,75,355 23 ।12,44,504 


Report of the Committee on Inundation of 1866, p. 127 and pp. 232-33. 
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Orissa! and the whole demand of 1867 had been remitted in cases 
where crop had been less than half.’ But since 1866, no large 
remissions had been granted. The heavy amount of remissions 
entered from time to time in the annual reports of the division from 
1866 was the suspended Orissa balance of 1866. This amount of 
Rs. 11,30,363 was finally written off as remission in 1875.3 From 
1884 to 1897 remissions in Khurda Khasmahal amounted to a little 
over 4 per cent per annum, the annual demand being about 3 lakhs. 


It was not because natural calamities had been fewer. It was 
because of thereason that the land revenue demand remained stationary 
and due to the smaller portion borne by revenue to rents. Again it 
was becavse of the construction of the canals and improvement of 
the embankments in Cuttack. These improvements no doubt greatly 
decreased the liability to injury from the vicissitudes of the seasons 
in Cuttack if not in other districts. The average annual remissions 
in Cuttack on account of floods and drought befnre 1866 as we have 
seen above, were the largest. 


These favourable conditions no doubt changed after the increase 
in land revenue demand in temporarily-settled estates at the settle- 
ment of 1897. In fact the question had been raised at that time 
whether it would not be proper to make some special legislative 
provision for temporarily-settled estates in which the relative incidence 
of land revenue was naturally higher than permanently-settled estates 
in Bengal. But it was ruled that suspensions and remissions should 
be entirely at the option of the Government and granted when 
necessary as of grace.’ A similar proposal was placed before the 
Government at the time of settlement of Khurda Khasmahal in 
]897. But the same was also negatived.? Thus right to remission 


1. T. E.R. to Collectors23 Feb. 1867, Bergal Rev. Proc, May 1807. The demand 
remitted was 15,84,391. 

2. T. BE. R. to Collecters23 Sept. 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc, Sept. 1867. 

2. Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces, 1874-75. 

4. Final Report on Khurda Settlement (1897-98), covering report by S. L. 
Maddox Para.49. 

5. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa, Vol. 1. P. 174. 

6. Final report on the Khurda settlement covering report by S.L. Maddox Para.49. 

7. Sec. Govt. of Bengal (L. R.) to B. R. L. P. No. 3429 20 Nov. 1897, 5S. L. 
Maddox, Report on the settlement of Orissa p. 174. 
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was never recognised. On the other hand, the regular collection of 
the Government dues was always enforced with rigidity. The amount 
of remissions granted during the years 1900-05 was only Rs. 36,437. 
The collection during the same period was within a fraction of cent 
per cent.! But at the same time it must be admitted that there was 
no great need for remissions after the famine. Had there been a 
general clamour for remissions the Government would certainly 
have allowed remissions, however negligible the amount might be. 
Moreover the regular collection of Government dues certainly indi- 
cates a period of comparative prosperity of agricultural classes after 
the famine. 


Thus the British Land Policy after the famine and till 1905 can- 
not be said to be free from blemish. It contributed very little towards 
the material prosperity of the agricultural population. Nevertheless 
attempts to do justice to the province after the famine are evident. 
The Land policy was certainly marked by moderation in comparison 
to that adopted earlier in the province. 


1. Quin Quennial Administration Report of the Orissa Division for the period 
from 1900-01 to 1904-05. 
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CHAPTER V 


IRRIGATION AND EMBANKMENTS 


Among the means that were necessary for giving India direct 
protection from famine arising from drought, the first place must 
unquestionably be assigned to works of irrigation. Adequate 
attention had not been paid to these works by the East India Company. 
Some works, however, had been undertaken but some of these works 
had barely been completed by the time the Government of India was 
assumed by the Crown.’ These works again had been confined to 
limited tracts and consequently their effects in securing whole of 
India against famine was only nominal. 


It was towards the close of the rule of the East India Company 
that a proposal to undertake irrigation works in Orissa had been 
mooted. These works, however, were undertaken after the assump- 
tion of the Government by the Crown. But owing to lack of serious 
attention of the Government these works could not progress. There 
was a widespread drought in 1865 and consequently a famine in 
1866-67. It is true that there was no general famine in Orissa since 
it became a British territory and until 1866. Nevertheless limited 
tracts had been frequently subject to drought and consequently to 
acute distress. 


Orissa was subject to the opposite evil of inundations too. 
Large tracts of the province was frequently laid waste by inundations. 
The disastrous consequences of the famine arising out of drought, 
as we have seen, were further accentuated by the devastating floods 
in August and September 1866. 


It was after the famine that the Government was brought face 
to face with urgent necessity of taking some measures to protect the 
province from twin cvils of drought and inundations. 


1. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part IT, Chap. V Sec. II. 
2. Triennial Review of Irrigation in India, Calcutta (1922) pp. 24—30. See also 
Pt. III, Chapter V. 
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The first proposal to employ the waters cf Orissa came from 
the fertile brains of Sir Arthur Cotton, who was deputed to visit the 
prc vince, with the object of giving advice as to controlling the flood 
waters of the Mahanadi. He recommended the construction of a 
complete system of irrigation and navigation canals, following the 
principles then being carried out in the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Krishna. He estimated that an area of 2% million of acres might 
be irrigated and navigation might be opened up between Orissa, 
Midnapur and Calcutta.3 The success of the irrigation works in 
Tanjore and in the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna was brought 
forward as evidence that similar works in the deltas of the Mahandi 
must also be successful financially as well as physically. Sir Arthur 
Cotton asserted that the deltas of the Mahanadi, the Godavari and 
the Krishna were alike in every respect. He quoted the fact that 
in the hot weather cultivators were lifting water at considerable 
expense as evidence that the waters if supplied by canals would be 
gladly paid for all times of the year.? Sir Cotton was an enthusiast 
for irrigation and for navigable canals.’ He wrote: “There is not 
a single acre of land in Bengal in all India or in whole world that 
would not be more productive if it were irrigated at one time and 
drained at another.” 


There was a correspondence at some length between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India from 1858 to 1860 as to the 
advisability of executing irrigation works through the agency of joint 
stock companies. The Governor-General, Lord Camning and the 
Indian authorities were greatly in favour of carrying out the irrigation 
works by the state agency. Lord Stanley, the Secretary of State 
however, was in favour of using private capital if it was forthcoming.® 


1. Memorandum of R. E. Cotton, May 1858; Report of the Indian Irrigation 
Commission (1901—03) Part 11 Para. 382. 


2. Memorandum of R. E. Cotton, May 1858; W. A. Inglis, Narrative of Principal 
events connected with the flood embankments etc. P. II. 


3. Lady Hope, Sir General Arthur Cotton. His life and work p. 52 & 276. 
Memorandum of R. E. Cotton, May 1858 p. 21. 


5S. Return to an address to the House cf Commcns, 22 March, 1861; W. A. 
Inglis. Narrative of the Principat Events connected with Flood Embankn:ents 
etc. p. 12. 
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The East India Irrigation Company was tempted to undertake 
the work. This Company was an offshoot of the Madras Irrigation 
Company which had taken a definite form in 1857. It had been 
formed to undertake works for irrigation and navigation in Madras 
presidency. A 5 per cent guarantee in a capital of £ 1,000,000 had 
been granted by the Secretary of State. It constructed a project 
known as the Tungabhadra Project or Kurnool canal. By 1858 
the great financial success of irrigation works of the Cauvery, the 
Godavari and the Krishna had given rise to an impression in London 
that very large returns were to be expected from almost anywhere 
in India. The Secretary of the Madras Irrigation Company addressed 
the Board of Directors of the East India Company in July 1858 and 
later the Secretary of State in November 1858 regarding the construc- 
tion of irrigation and navigable canals in Orissa.’ The Secretary 
of State refused tc entertain any proposal involving a guarantee of 
interest at 5 per cent. The Directors of the Irrigation Company 
were, however, of the opinion that they could raise sufficient capital 
without a guarantee. The prospectus of the Company was issued? 
and it led to nearly £ 1,000,000 being adventured by the British 
public. 


The Bengal Government consulted the Commissioners of the 
Divisions, the Board of Revenue and Colonel Baird Smith, who at 
that time held the appointment of Mint Master. Schalch, then 
Commissioner of Chittagang, who previously had been seven years 
in charge of Balasore district expressed the opinion that in order that 
the proposed works might be remunerative, strict economy would 
be necessary in their construction. He showed that the prospectus 
of the Company was overdrawn both as to the destructive effects of 
inundations and drought and as to the probable returns. He, however, 
concluded that, “Economy being ensured by the control exercised by 
the Government, the undertaking will, 1 feel confident, prove not 
only beneficial in a high degree to the country to which its operations 
are extended, but fairly remunerative to the promoters of the scheme”. 
Baird Smith was of the opinion that before commencing irrigation 
works in the delta, it was first necessary to control excessive volume 


1. Bengal P. W. Proc Jan. 1861 No. 220. 
2. Ibid. Nos. 219—242. 
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of flood. He wrote that the Directors and the shareholders had 
probably hardly realised that at the lowest estimatc one-fifth of the 
proposed capital would be required for merely protective works, 
which would bring no return and he advised that it should be plainly 
put before the Company.! The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John 
Peter Grant expressed his general agreement with the views of Smith. 
As regards whether the works were likely to be remunerative, the 
Lieutenant-Governor considered that this was a question entirely for 
the consideration of the shareholders, and that for this reason those 
connected with the Government should be cautious in giving undue 
encouragement.’ On the basis of these considerations the Govern- 
ment of India warned the Irrigation Company that it was not probable 
that the returns from irrigation works in Orissa would be so large as 
had been anticipated". The Lieutenant-Governor also renewed 
his warnings to the Company as to the probable incorrectness of any 
hasty assumption that the circumstances of the delta of the Mahanadi 
were as favourable to the development of high projects of irrigation 
works, as those of the coast further South?. Notwithstanding these 
warnings the Company evinced its desire to undertake the work. It 
was probably assumed by the Directors of the Company that irriga- 
tion works would pay anywhere in India and on the map of India 
Orissa scemed to be very close to the Godavari, where similar works 
yielded large profit. Again it was because of the fact that Sir Arthur 
Cotton had given the scheme his approval. 


The East India Irrigation Company was incorporated by an 
Act of Parliament in 1861 and a contract was entered into between 
the Secretary of State and the Company for the construction of 
“works for irrigation, navigation and supply of water, and other 
purposes in the districts and deltas of the rivers Mahanuddy, Byturny 
and Brahmani and their affluents and a main irrigation and navigation 
canal to connect such works with Calcutta, together with all 
subsidiary channels necessary to irrigate and accommodate with means 


1. W. A. Inglis, Narrative of the Principal events connected with Flood 
embankments Act. p. 14. 

2. Minute by Lt. Governor 25 Jan. 1861, Bengal P. W. Proc. Feb. 1861. 

3. Lt. Col. Yule, Sec. Govt. of India ( PWD ) to Sec. E.I.1.C. No. 3554, 
3 Oct. 1861, Bengal P. W. Proc. Oct. 1861. 

4. Ibid. 
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of water transport, the lands of the district through which such 
main canal shall pass”. 


Thus the Company commenced its operations. By the time 
the famine brcke out in Orissa in 1866, it was found that the work 
of the Company had not progressed as far as it had been expected. 
Again the people had not evinced any desire to avail themselves of 
the facilities provided by the Company.® Up to the 15th September 
1866 water had been taken only for 195 acres while the total area 
commanded by the canals had been 30,000 acres.” The intensity 
of mistrust was such that the people declared that they would rather 
starve than have anything to do with the water-works.* The hopes 
that the people would be delighted to avail themselves of a remedy 
against drought and all its attendant miseries were doomed to sad 
disappointment. 


Consequently the Company was much Crippled for want of 
funds in 1867. Earlier in 1866 an Act of Parliament had been passed 
authorising the Company to borrow a sum of £ 320,000 by mortgaging 
the Orissa canals.’ Even then the resources of the Company 
were exhausted. The Government advanced money for a time during 
the famine to enable them to employ more labourers to provide 
relief in distressed districts.’ But it soon became apparent that 


1. Orissa Project, contract between the Sec. of State and East India Irrigation 
and Canal Company 28, Nov. 1861. 


2. T. E.R. to the Lt. Governor, 8 April 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. May 18¢6€; 
Evidence of Col. F. H. Rundall, Chief Engineer, Irrigation Company before 
Famine Commission ( 1866) 4 Jan. 1867, Report of the Orissa Famine 
Commission Vol. L. No. 52. 

3. T.E. R. to B. R. L. P. Nc. 958, 1 Nov. 1866 Bengal Res. Proc. Nov. 1866; 
R. H. Wilson Sec. B. R. to Sec. Govt. of Benga! No. 826A, 26 Sept. 1877, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1877 

4. Evidence of G. W. Booth by Agent E. 1. I. C. betore Orissa Famine Commi- 
ssion, Report of tre Orissa Famine Commissior. (1866) Vol.1 No. 51; T.E.R. 
to Lt. Gover or, 8 April (1866), Bengal Rev. Proc. May 18¢6. 

5. W. A. Inglish, Narrative of the Principal Events, connected with Flood 
Embackments etc, p. 21. 

6. Resolution of the Government of India, E. C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India 
(Homo) to Sec. Govt. of Bergal (Hono) No, 2043, 20 Juno 1866, Bengal Rev 
Proc. July 1866. 
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there was no probability of the Company being able to carry out the 
works. 


The Famine Commission stressed the need for vigorous prosecution 
of these irrigation works in Orissa as a means of mitigating such 
calamities in future. It not only placed before the Government the 
urgent necessity of completing the Kendrapara Canal (then under 
construction) as a means of providing irrigation to a large tract of 
country and as a much needed communication between Cuttack and 
sea but undertaking similar works throughout the delta as a means 
of providing both irrigation and communication between different 
portions of the province.? 


It was in these circumstances that the Government of India 
represented tc the Secretary of State in 1867 to take over the works.’ 
Lord Lawrence, the Governor-General was an advocate for irriga- 
tion werks in India.‘ He was convinced by his bitter experience of 
the recent calamity in Orissa that such works only could save a great 
part of these districts from similar visitations in future.’ The failure 
of the Government in Orissa to mitigate the evil consequences of the 
famine by timely measures had been taken by him as “a personal 
failure ”’ and naturally he was anxiovs for the speedy recovery of the 
province. This was, however, not possible without effective execution 
of the irrigation works. Lord Lawrence having realised that “the 
means of the Company are not equal to the demands which the present 
necessities of the country so urgently requirc to be met, wrote to the 
Secretary of State for taking over of these works by the Government”. 
He assured the Secretary of State that the amount to be investeded was 
not great if compared with the object in view. He further added that 
“The annual charge we are likely to incur (assuming that the capital 
and bonus are converted into debentures) will not exceed £ 45,000 or 


1. T.E.R.to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 162,3 June 18¢€8 Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Aug. 1868. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I Part-1} Para 25. 

3. Government of India’s Despatch No. 114, 16 July 1867 Bengal Rev. Proc. 
August 1867; Rivers Thompson, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India 
3807, 26 Sept. 1870, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1870. 

4. Imp. Gaz IV, 329; R. C. Dutt, Economic History of India Vol. 11 p. 262. 

Resolution of the Government of India, E. C. Bayley Sec. Govt. of India 


(Home) to Sec. Govt. of Bengal ( Home) No. 2043, 20 June 1866, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. July 1866. 
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4} lakhs and this we have no doubt will be eventually more than 
covered by the profits of irrigation, so that we expect the proposal, 
now we make, will in the end prove financially advantageous, as well 
as greatly beneficial in all other points of view.” 


These representations of the Government of India reached the 
Secretary of State at a time when the horrors of the famine were still 
vivid in the minds of authorities in England. The Secretary of State 
could not but agree to the proposal of the Government of India. 
The Company was asked to give up the project to the Government 
of India on being indemnified for past expenditure. By the terms 
of the deed signed in 30 November, 1868 the Company received 
£ 990,050 8 s 7 d representing the capital of the Orissa undertaking 
together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. The loan of £ 152,000, 
which had been advanced by the Government to the Company were 
cancelled. A sum of £ 50,000 was also paid for the object of 
compensation of the servants of the Company. The liabilities of the 
Company were accepted subject to scrutiny. Thus ended what 
was called a “‘gigantic mistake.”? 


Several factors contributed to the failure of the Company. 
The Company entered into works of immense scale with no proper 
estimates of what they might cost and with the very vaguest knowledge 
of what the earnings might be. Variations in climatic conditions 
received little attention. It was known that drought occurred at 
intervals and it was consequently assumed that water would always 
be in demand. For the irrigation works in the delta, it was necessary 
to control the excessive volume of flood by protective works which 
brought in no return. The Government of India refused to entertain 
even any discussion on protective works with the Company.? 


These facts, however, had been brought to the notice of the 
Company by the Government before it undertook the work. There 


1. Rivers Thompson, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, 3807, 26 Sept. 
1870, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1870; Imp. gaz. IV, 329. 

2. W. A. Inglis, Narrative of the principal events connected with the Flood 
Embankments pp. 21-22. Rivers Thompsor Sec. Govt. of Bengal to 
Sec. Govt. of India 3807, 26 Sept. 1870, Bengal Rev. Proc. Cct. 18°0. 

3. T.E. R. to Sec. Bi: R. L. P: No. 958 1 Noy. 1866, Bengal Rev, Proc. Nov. 1866. 
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was no question as to the Government misleading the Company. 
But the Government did not exercise any supervision over the Company 
to ensure strict economy as had been suggested by Schalch. The 
scheme of irrigation had but the slightest attention from officers 
burdened with many other duties. For this the Famine Commission 
went to the extent of suggesting the establishment of a distinct 
Irrigation department.! 


Further the circumstances of the country and variations in 
climatic conditions were not at all suitable for these operaticns to 
be conducted through the agency of a private company. Under 
the conditions of the country it was not possible to get immediate 
profit and adequate return for the outlay. A company cannot 
afford to wait for years to secure the profit, whereas to the Govern- 
ment immediate return is less important, and hence, it can afford to 
wait. This fact seems to have been completely overlooked by 
Lord Stanley, the Secretary of State who decided for Private agency 
for undertaking the work. It was only after the Famine that 
Lord Lawrence brought home to the authorities in England the 
unsuitability of a private agency.? 


Moreover, the question of remuneration of the Company was 
not settled before the commencement of the work. Beginning from 
the original proposal of the Company in September 1.860 upto 1863 
the question as to the remuneration of the Company for its outlay 
and the right of the Government t< raise the assessment of any land 
irrigated by the Company on account of increased produce had not 
been finally settled. The Company on the 10th March 1860 in 
offering its proposals had asked among other things for “‘all increased 
revenue and receipts from the land so irrigated over and above what 
is now collected.” The Secretary of State had assured the Company 
that “‘the whole profits of the works shall belong to the Company.” 
Seizing apparently on this loose expression, the promoters of the 
Company had assumed that all increased revenue and receipts from 
the land irrigated should belong to them, This assumption, no 


1. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I Part III, Para 57. 

2. Gcvernment of India’s Despatch No. 114, 16 July 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Aug. 1867; Rivers Thompson Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India 
No. 3807, 26 Sept, 1870, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct 1870. 
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doubt lured them to embark uvpon the operations in Orissa ignoring 
the warnings of the local authorities and the Governor-General. 
The Secretary of State, however, declined to accept this interpretation 
of his language after the works commenced and the Company ulti- 
mately agreed to accept from the Government a price “‘representing 
the full but fair value of the water to the parties using the same” and 
stated that this being secured, it “did not wish to interfere with the 
Government arrangements with cultivators or its power to deal with 
land tax as it pleased.” The Secretary of State, however, stated that 
he would be prepared to sanction any arrangement which the Govern 
ment of India might consider fair and equitable. When the matter 
came under discussion by the Government of India it desired to 
treat the Company with all possible liberality partly because the 
original concession of the Secretary of State seemed to the Governor 
General! more naturally capable of the original construction put 
upon them by the promoters of the Company than that insisted upon 
by the Secretary of State and partly because the Company was initia- 
ting an important experiment in procuring the application of English 
capital to works for improvement of the agricultural resources in 
India. The Government of India being fully conscious of rights of 
the Government to the original ownership of water employed in 
irrigation and to share profits from ordinary rent on the increased 
areas cf cultivation did not, however, want to concede to the Company 
any concession as regards land revenue but wanted to give extensive 
concessions to the Company in other respects.’ The result was the 
announcement of a scale of rates namely, Rs.3 per acre from a single 
crop, Rs.5 per annem and Rs.1.8.0 for single waterings.?’ But the 
rates announced proved to be altogether prohibitive. No one could 
be induced to take water at these rates.’ 


Besides, the land revenue settlement in Orissa was not permanent. 
The first 30 years’ settlement was just expiring and there was a natural 


1. Note by E.C. Bayley, Sec. Govt. of India, E. C. Bayley tc Sec. Govt. of Bengal, 
No. 1801, 26 Junc 1867, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867. 

2. Asst. Sec. P. W. D. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 2252,23 
June, 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1866. 

3. Reverend W. Miller, Radhashyam Narendra ctc. examined by the Orissa 
Famine Commission, Evidence Nos. 24, 58, 60 and 64, Report of the Orissa 
Famine Commission (1866) Vol, 1. 
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apprehension in minds of the people that they would be assessed 
more at the next settlement if they improved their field by irrigation. 
Since the land question had not been settled and placed beyond doubt, 
there was uncertainty in the minds of all classes. The zamindars 
combined not to take water until they received a direct assurance 
that it would not affect in any way the revenue assessment.3 The 
only raiyat who had taken a water lease was Lakhirajdar a person 
holding land rent free and independent of the zamindar.2? The terms 
of the Durbar address of the Lieutenant Governor at Cuttack were 
widely discussed and the general opinion of the people was that it 
was too vague as regards irrigation to satisfy their doubts and scruples.? 
There was no wavering in the resolve of the people not to 
take water even when the famine was sore in the province and thousands 
perished. When told by the authorities that they would die if they 
did not take water to raise the crop they said, “even if two of each 
family die, the rest will be enriched by preventing the Govrnment 
from raising the rent”*. The people evidently were distrustful of 
the intentions of the Government. To allay the suspicion of the 
people a proclamation was issued by the Commissioner. The people 
were assured that they would not have to pay twice for irrigation water 
supplied to them and the ‘‘Government desired to derive no additional 
advantage or revenue from irrigation of lands already fully assessed 
in any future settlement or revenue assessment that may be made.” 
This proclamation had been issued to the Zamindars and the raiyats 
of Orissa under the instructions of the Bengal Government. In these 
instructions, however, the Bengal Government had never intended 
that the Government would forego its right to participate in any 
increase of rent on account of irrigation in all future settlements. Its 


1. Col. F. H. Rundall Chief Engineer E. 1. 1. C. examined by Orissa Famine 
Commission 4 Jan. 1867, Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) 
Vol. I, and T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 132,21 March 1866. 
Bengal Rev. Proc. June 1866. 


2. H. Ricketts, formerly Commissioner of Orissa to Sec. of State Nov. 19, 
1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1877, 


3. T.E. R. to Lt. Governor 8, April 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc, May 1866. 
4. H. Ricketts to Sec. of State, 19 Nov. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc, Nov. 1877. 


5. Proclamation issued by the Commissioner to Zamindars and Raiyats, 23 
June, 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1866. 
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instructions had reference only to the approaching settlement (1867). 
But the Commissioner, T. E. Ravenshaw in his anxiety to settle the 
matter beyond doubt referred to all future settlements in the proclama- 
tion. For this he was bitterly criticised by the Bengal Government. 
The Commissioner as the Bengal Government said “‘had exceeded 
his limits.” The Government of India regretted that the action had 
been taken without consulting it. This proclamation, however, 
could not be withdrawn as it was too late. But it was declared that, 
by this proclamation the Government had not been precluded from 
taking advantage of any general rise of rents consequent vpon an 
increase in the price of agricultural produce or in the demand for 
Jand or from imposing an assessment at current rates or on unassessed 
lands.’ Thus while the Government was anxious that the Company 
should succeed and make a good thing of its speculation. it failed 
to create conditions to make the work of the Company successful. 


The proclamation, however, failed to satisfy the people. They 
not without reason regarded it as no assurance that increased assess 
ment on the whole was not contemplated. On the contrary, they 
looked upon it as confession that increase was intended. They 
especially mistrusted the word “fully” in the proclamation. They 
considered that on the plea that the lands were not “‘fully” assessed, 
any increase might be demanded when the revenue officers might 
find the land vastly improved by irrigation. The reasons for their 
mistrust were not entirely unfounded in view of the repeated promises 
for permanent settlement which were never fulfilled’ .’ The matter 
was not even set at rest by the extension of the settlement without 
any alteration for a further period of 30 years. It had been expected 
that water offered would be readily taken after the bug-bear of a 


1. Asst. Sec. P. W. D. Govt. of Bengal to B. R. L. P. No. 2252, 23 June 18€6, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1866. 


2. Lt.Col.J. E.T. Nicolls Sec. Govt. of Bengal P. W. D. to Sec. B. R. L. P. 
No. 243 T 20 Sept. 1866, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 18¢6. 

3. E.C. Bayley Sec. Govt. of India Hone ) to Sec. Govt. of Bergal, No. 1801, 
26 June 1867. Bengal Rev. Proc. ( Irr ) Proc. Sept. 1867. 

4. Memorandum by the Govt. of India on the contract with the Company, 
Bengal Rev. (Irr) Proc. Sept. 1867, No. 3 


5. H. Ricketts to Sec. of State, 19 Nov. 1866 Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1877. 
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coming settlement was removed!. But this expectation also proved 
fallacious. There was an increase in the area of water lease but the 
increase was not up to the expectation. The slow increase was nc w 
due to the prohibitory rates which provided little inducement’. 


Having realised these difficulties of the company the Famine 
Commission impressed upon the Government the necessity of 
treating the company with special and liberal consideration. In 
addition to the temporary advance of money on liberal terms, it 
recommended that any direct advantage derived from the works of 
the company should be considered and an allowance equal to the 
direct saving of public expenditure should under certain circum- 
stances be made. Pending the decision on this concession to the 
company on equitable grounds after the actval benefits had been 
assured, it suggested that the company should be let known earlier 
that any such benefit would be considered. That, in its opinion, 
would provide an encouragement to the company?. 


The Famine Commission, however, did not recommend the 
taking over of the works by the Government. The idea never struck 
it that the Government would ever come forward to take over the 
works. It was fully aware of the policies of the Government and its 
attitude towards the company. The Government had not realised 
fully then the importance of complete system of irrigation and 
navigation canals to the province. Sir Arthur Cotton had been 
taken to be an enthusiast* and consequently his views had been received 
with great caution. The Government had judged these from the 
standpoint of their return and was convinced that they were not 
likely to be remunerative. It not only did not undertake the work 
itself but it repeatedly‘ warned the company about the doubtful 
financial returns lest it should be blamed in future for misleading an 
English Company. The Government even refused to concede to 
the company any concession at its expense and to provide any condi- 
tion that would have made its operation successful. Under these 
circumstances it is doubtful whether such a scheme of irrigation 


Col. W. E. Morton's Note, Bengal Rev. Proc. June, 1867, No. 26. 
Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission (1903) Part-I], Para 387, 
Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Part-JT Pare 26, 
Lady Hope. Sir General Arthur Cotton p. 211. 
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works could have been undertaken in Orissa at all had it not been 
for the endeavours of the company based upon fallacious expecta 
tions. Thus probably in realisation of this attitude of the Government 
that the Famine Commission had confined its recommendations to 
their possible limit. It advised the Government to concede to the 
company exactly those concessions which it had all along refused 
before the famine with a warning that if these were not conceded 
the company would fail and the Government wculd be bound to 
undertake these works. 


As we have discussed above, the horrors of the Famine and 
the failure of the Government to mitigate it led the Government not 
only to take up the works of the company at a valuation but to 
cancel the advance already granted to it as loan. Even the Govern 
ment forced the shareholders of the company to sign a deed of surrender, 
although they were at first unwilling to give up the project!. 
When the works were taken over by the Government in the beginning 
of 1869 only one canal—Kendrapara canal—had been opened as far 
as Marsaghai and was not complete, work had been commenced 
on the first 20 miles of Taldanda canal and first 8 miles of Machagaon 
canal but was not much advanced. The first range of the High Level 
canal was completed only for the first 28 miles. Little if anything 
had been done for the anicuts across Brahmani, Pattia, Baitarni and 
Burah. The anicuts, across Mabanadi and Birupa, and the Naraj 
weir, however, were almost complete. 


The works were prosecuted vigorously for some time by the 
Government. High hopes were entertained that the works would 
be completed soon. Lord Lawrence expressed great satisfaction 
that the entire scheme was carried out ‘‘with an energy in some degree 
commensurate with its trwe importance.” This policy commended 
itself to the Secretary of State, who in his despatch on 6, January 
1869 wrote; “It would be superfluous on my part to dwell on the 
necessity of pressing forward both the Orissa and Bihar undertakings 
with all practical expedition; with that necessity your Excellency 


1. W. A. Inglis, Narrative of the Principat Events p. 21. 
2. Ibid. p. 26. 
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has in your recent correspondence shown that you are deeply 
impressed!”, 


But the first flush of enthusiasm was soon over. The spirit 
of Lord Lawrence's administration passed away too soon?. The 
lessons of famine were forgotten. By the beginning of 1870 only 
Kendrapara canal had been opened to tidal water’. The work on 
the Puri canal had not commenced and the progress of the High 
Level canal had not becn allowed beyond the Brahmini river. The 
works on Machagaon and Taldanda canals had barely been 
proceeded with. The distributaries of Kendrapara canal had not been 
completed. The operations almost had come to a stop. It was the 
desire of the Government of India that “until the Governor General 
in Council receives the necessary assurances as to the future probable 
financial results of the works to the north of Brahmini river, he 
cannot give any general sanction for their prosecution”,* 


Meznwhile some statements appeared in Calcutta newspapers 
in September, 1870 in regard to an alleged threatened famine in Orissa. 
These statements led the Government of India to call for a report 
from the Government of Bengal as to the probability of distress. 
The Lieutenant Governor thus got an opp rtunity to represent to 
the Government of India about the extremely impolitic and disastrous 
delays which had occurred in carrying out to completion the Orissa 
canals and irrigation schemes. The Lieutenant Governor reminded 
the Governor General about the last famine, the lamentable traces 
of which were still unefflaced. He argued “that what is local diffi- 
culty in one season may be famine in the next, against which there 
can be no possible security until the means of general irrigation and 
inter-communication have been supplied”. The commissioner of 
the Division was quoted by the Lieutenant—Governor that “‘nothing 


1. Rivers Thompson, Scc. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India 3807 26, 

Sept. 1870, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1870. 

R. C. Dutt, Economic History of India, p. 262 

Utkal Deepika Part IV. 3 July 1869, No. 27. 

4. Sec. Govt. of India ( Home ) to Sec. Govt. of Bengal (Home) No. 1001, 22 
Feb. 1870, Bengal Rev. Proc. March, 1870; R. Thompson Sec. Govt. of 
Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India (Heme) 3807, 26 Sept. 1870, Bengal Rev. 
Proc, Oct. 1870. 
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short of completion of entire system of Orissa canals can seriously 
ˆ prevent a recurrence of another famine”. He fully shared with the 
views of the commissioner as contained in his letter to the Bengal 
Government. In a great anxiety, even without caring for the risk 
of being censured, the commissioner, T. E. Ravenshaw wrote; “‘we 
are waiting for the people to come forward and take water and are 
surpriscd at their reticence, while we shrink from completing what 
has becn commenced at a very large cost. How can we expect people 
to acquire confidence while we offer so little in the way of example 
or encouragement ? Independent of the loss of prestige and loss 
of confidence, Government is, if I may be permitted the expression, 
persuing a perfectly suicidal policy.” 


These representations, however, did not fail to produce effect 
coming at a time when the Government of India was anxious about 
the distress in Orissa reported in newspapers. The Government of 
India wrote to the Secretary of State setting forth the urgent necessity 
of a speedy prosecution of works of irrigation.’ The Secretary of 
State responded forthwith?, and since then the works were carried on 
without interruption. 


These works, however, were not judged by their effect in secu- 
ring the province against famine. These were treated merely as a 
commercial concern and as no direct return was forthcoming there 
was great disappointment and consequently much hesitation in 
prosecuting these works. The works on Balasore and Puri sections 
of the scheme were not advanced. Yet the works completed by 1905 
contributed vitally to the prosperity of the province. 


“The works completed includ&d, the ttaldunda and Machagaon 
canals for the irrigation of land between Mahanadi and Kathjuri 
rivers, the Kendrapara and Pattamundai canals for the irrigation of 
the area between the Chitrotpala and the Birupa, three ranges of the 
High Level canal for the irrigation of the strip of the country lying 
at the foot of the hills between Cuttack and Bhadrak, and the Jajpur 


1. R. Thompson Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India ( Home ) 
No. 3807, 26 Sept. 1870, Bengal Rev. Proc. Oct. 1870. 

2. Govt. of India’s Despatch No. 30,7 Jan. 1871, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
March 1871. 


3. Sec. of State’s Despatch No. 3,34 Jon t$+b Bengal Rev. Proc. March 1871. 
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canal from Jajpur to the junction of the Baitrani and Burah. The 
coast canal meant for navigation only also had been completed. 
Thus Cuttack was connected by two navigable canals with False- 
point one of the few good anchorages on the whole coast of India. 
It was connected with Calcutta by another canal, which touched the 
seaport of Chandbali. There were seven weirs across the river 
channels with an aggregate length of 33} miles which constituted with 
canals, head sluices and entrance locks, the most extensive headworks 
of any canal systems in India. There were 205 miles of canal available 
for both irrigation and navigation, and 75 miles of canal for irrigation 
only, besides nearly 1,100 miles of distributaries and village channels. 
The maximum discharge of the canals was 6058 cubic feet per second 
and the area commanded was 5,76,264 acres, although the area 
actually irrigable in 1905 was 2,1,8,259 acres only. 


In the end, however, these works failed to be directly remunerative. 
The return to the Government on the outlay was only nominal. 
The total capital cost exclusive of interest (in L900—01) had been 
Rs. 2,64,46,617. The average annual working expenses for the 
last five years were Rs. 4,91,830. The average gross revenue from 
all sources for the same period had been RSs.4,67,913, so that the 
working expenses had not been fully covered. Of the revenue, 
Rs.2,77,756 or 59 percent had been on account of water rate, Rs.1,63,240 
or 35 percent on account of navigation dues, and the rest on 
account of minor receipts. The annual charge for interest exceeded 
10,1/3 lakhs in 1900—19012. The following table shows the financial 
results in 1903—04. 


Capital outlay Rs.2,65,62,647 
Gross receipts from all sources Rs. 4,27,983 
Working expenses Rs. 3,82,673 
Net Revenve Rs. 45,310 
Interest on capital outlay Rs. 10,37,731 
Excess charge Rs. 9,92,4213 


1. Irrigation Manual (1897); S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Settlement of 
Orissa, Vol. L.p. 22. 


2. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission. Part-II pp. 151—52 and 
Para 384. 


3. Quinquennia!l Adm. Report of the Orissa Division from 1900-01 tc 
1904-05, 3 Aug. 1905, p. 37. 
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In 1903-04 the working expenses were not only covered but 
there was an excess of Rs.45,310 to be paid towards interest charges. 
It was, however, not due to the increase in gross revenue for it stood 
at Rs. 4,27,983 as against Rs.4,67,913, the average from 1896-97 to 
1900-01. But this excess amount was due to the reduction in the 
working expenses. 


The gross revenue registered a gradual decline after 1900. It 
stood at Rs.25,002 in 1875-76 and Rs. 46,466 in 1876-77. Since 
then it steadily rose till it reached the maximum of Rs. 5,39,919 in 
1897-98.2 But after 1900 although the receipts from the water 
rates showed a steady expansion those of navigation showed a great 
falling off. The decrease in navigation receipts from 1900 to 1905 
was nearly 100 per cent from the ‘past quinquennium. This falling 
off was due to the opening of the Railways for thorough communica 
tion. At the end of that quinquennium the fall in navigation receipts 
further accentuated the loss at which the canal system was worked 
out in Orissa.? 


The receipts from water rates and navigation during the two 
quinquenniums were as follows : 


Receipts from Receipts from 
water-rates. Navigation tolls 
on boat etc. 
1895-96 171,025 142,61? 
1896-97 263,420 158,262 
1897 98 271,401 164,169 
1898-99 270,272 136,317 
1899-1900 267,083 147,689 
12,43,201 7,499,054 


1. Report of the Land Revenue Adm. for 1876-77. 
2. W. A. Inglis, Narrative of the Principal Events, p. $5. 


3. Quinquennial Adm. Report of the Orissa Division from 1900-01 to 
1904-05, p. 37. 
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1900-1901 277,812 90,485 
1901-1902 239,035 78,153 
1902-1903 292,262 68,492 
1903-1904 326,485 70,335 
1904-1905 286,717 68,698! 
13,33,011 3,76,163 


These Orissa canals fell far short of the expectations which 
were general when the Company was constituted and which were, still 


entertained in high quarters® when these were taken over by the 
Government. 


These works failed to be directly remunerative owing to 
several causes. Sir Arthur Cotton originally estimated that 2% 
millions of acres might be irrigated®; but this estimate was doubtless 
a rough one. It probably included every acre of land within the 
Mahanadi delta, and the tract to be commanded by the Midnapore 
canals without reference to the question whether it was cultivable 
or would take water.* Even the areas shown in the revised project 
of 1873° were estimated on the assumption, for which there was little 
warrant, that 500 acres in every square mile would be irrigated, so 
that the gross area commanded by the whole project was approxi- 
mately 1,460,000 acres or 8,20,000 acres excluding Balasore and 
Puri sections. But the area actually commanded by the system of 
distributaries was 5,24,000 acres of which only 2,64,000 acres were 
irrigable. The balance was either uncultivable or lay too low to take 
irrigation or too high to be irrigated. In these circumstances there 
was absolutely no possibility of the average area that could be 
irrigated by the existing system of canals, of exceeding 2,50,000 acres. 


It, was no wonder that the undertaking did not come up to the 
expectations. 


1. Ibid p. 36. 


2. Govt. of Indi’s Despatch No.114, 16 July 1869, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. 
Govt. of India, No. 3807, 26 Sept. 1870, Bengal Rev. Proc: Oct. 1870. 


3. Memorandum of R.E. Cotton, May 1858. 

4. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part 11 ନ 386. 

5. Notes by Col. Haig and Col. Gulliver, 29 May 1873, Selections from Orissa 
canals p. 30. 
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The rates charged for water varied from time to time. The 
rates were too prohibitive when the works were taken over by the 
Government. The rates were immediately lowered to Re.1 with the 
hope that it might be an effective inducement to bring more area 
under water lease. This, however failed to produce any effect and 
the rates were again raised to Rs. 2-8-0. Consequently, the area 
under water-lease showed a considerable falling off and the rates were 
again lowered in 1872. This measure was described by the 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Campbell, as resembling a Dutch 
auction, the seller coming lower and lower, and the buyer still holding 
out.! In 1872 a system of annual block leases was introduced, the 
rate charged for every acre comprised in the block being Re. 1 or 
Rs.1-8-0 according as the lease was entered into before or after the 
1st May.? The practice of giving long term block leases, which often 
extended to 10 years, no doubt made irrigation popular with the 
cultivators. This system also tended to prevent loss of revenue in 
seasons in which irrigation was not required.’ But the fact, neverthe- 
less, remained that after many years’ nursing of the lease system, it 
was not possible to propose a greater enhancement of this rate than 
4 annas even after the revision of the settlement.‘ 


Thus the rate charged for irrigation was much less than its cost 
on the Godavari and Krishna canals in the Madras Presidency where 
the average rate varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-12-0 per acre. The rates 
on Midnapur canals were at about the same pitch as those on the 
Orissa canals, but there were no special rates for lands which derived 
material benefit from irrigation only in years of short rainfall, the 
all round average rate was therefore somewhat higher and it 
amounted to Rs. 1-9-6 per acre during the 3 years ending 1901-02, 
Further the cost of the Godavari works was much less per acre 
commanded owing tc cheapness of labour at the time they were 


Bengal Administration Report 1871-72. 
Bengal Administration Report, Orissa Scheme 1871-72, p. 269 


3. Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into certain matters in 
connection with Orissa canals (1884) Para. 35. 


4. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part II, Para. 387. 
Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part-II, Para. 387. 
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constructed and to the facts that the headworks were less expensive 
and few works for the control of flood were required.! 


The intention of fixing a somewhat lJow rate in Orissa was to 
encourage a general use of canal water. It had been assumed in 1871 
that the water was worth more than Rs. 2-8-0 per acre and water 
could be charged at this rate at no distant date. These hopes had 
not been dispelled even in 1883. It had still been assumed that 
“the demand for water will be so persistent that the whole of the area 
irrigable by the canals will be actually under irrigation within 10 years 
from the completion of the works, and that the charge for water 
will by that time have been raised from the present rate of Rs.1-8-0 
to Rs.2-8-0 per acre concurrently with such an enhancement in the 
land revenve under the new settlement that the share due to irrigation 
will have reached the amount of Rs. 7,03,639 or at the rate of Rs.1,24 
per acre’”’.? Because these expectations were based upon assumptions, 
the secretary of state was somewhat unwilling to give his sanction 
to the large additional expenditure proposed by the Government 
of India in 1883. The sanction, was, however, given and the entire 
system of distributaries was completed.’ But the anticipation that 
the whole area irrigable could be permanently leased, was a most 
hopeful one. Though it was not impossible yet as the later events 
proved, such a result cou!d not be obtained. Similarly the antici- 
pated increase of the water rate to Rs.2-8-0 was not found to be 
practicable. With great difficulty the rate could be raised only to 
Rs.1-12-0 from Rs.1-8-0 in 1903. It was observed then that there 
was little prospect of any early increase in these rates, although an 
enhancement was justified. It was further observed that “even if 
it were possible to raise the average water rate to Rs.2-8-0 per acre, 
to increase the irrigated area to 2,50,000 acres and to reduce the 
annual maintenance charges by 20 percent, the return of the capital 
expended would be less than one percent.” Thus because of the 


1. Notes by Col. Haig, Chief Enginecr,29 May 1873, Selections from Orissa 
canals p. 30. 


Sec. of State’s despatch No. 52, 20 Sept. 1883. Bergai Rev. Proc. Nov. 1883. 


3. Report of the Comn,.rs. appointed to enquire into certain matters etc. (1884) 
Para. 90. 


4. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission. Part-11, Para. 387. 
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low rates the Government could not recoup itself of the massive 
expenditure. The assumptions on which the Government was lured 
to incur this expenditure were proved to be fallacious. Consequently 
there was great disappointment. 


In Orissa normal rainfall being ample, the value of the canal 
irrigation was exceptionally dependent on the character of the season. 
It was of no avail as a means of increasing productiveness of the 
soil. Cultivators frequently alleged that they were in the first instance 
partly induced to take water leases by assurznces of increased out- 
turn which had not been fulfilled. In fact it had been pointed out by 
many that the chief value of canal water lay not in any improvement 
which it might render possible in the out-turn of an ordinary year, 
but in the protection which it afforded against total or partial failure 
in years of drought’. Those who had enthusiastically quoted the 
successes of the Madras deltas seemed to have forgotten that in that 
delta rainfall did not exceed 40 inches, while in Orissa it amounted 
to 60 inches per annum. Nor the irrigation in Orissa was of immediate 
advantage as in the drier climates of the North Western Provinces 
and the Punjab.?’ In these circumstances the cultivators dohbted the 
valve of irrigation at a price charged for it and resorted to irrigation 
only to save their crops when the rains failed. In September and 
October 1871 especially the drought lasted so long that serious anxiety 
was felt for the crops. The people nevertheless continved for the most 
part to refuse the canal water at the rate Rs. 2-8-0 at which it was 
offered and when a reducticn to Rs. 1-8-0 was allowed it was availed 
of to a great extent.” In 1878, the year of the Madras famine high 
prices coupled with scarcity of water contributed to a sudden rise in 
irrigated area. In 1883 these leases expired and were not renewed 
so that there was a drop in the irrigated area from 1,33,028 to 48,760 
acres. It was natural that when water leases expired the cultivators 
should be disposed to put off renewing their engagements till a period 
of drought occurred and when the hour of need did come there was a 
sore temptation to take water without leasing, from the neighbouring 


1. Report of the Commrs. appointed to enquire into certain matters etc. 
(1884) Para. 4-5. 

2. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part-II, Sec. 111» Para. 36. 

3. Bengal Admimstration Keport 1871-72, the Orissa Scheme, p. 260. 
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lease fields or other available sources and so to avoid the necessity of 
paying Rs. 3-0-0 per acre for a single year or engaging for a period 
of five years in order to secure the lower rate of Rs. 1-8-0. In three 
out of the preceding five years for which the lease had been taken 
the rainfall had been sufficient and timely and consequently the 
benefit derived from canal irrigation had been comparatively small. 
It was in these circumstances that there was great reluctance to 
renew the leases after these expired in 18833. After some time it was 
realised by the cultivators that the loss of their crops from drought, 
more than counter balanced the saving of the water-rate; the area 
slowly rose and during the next quinquennial period a much large 
number of leases were executed and the maximum of 1,86,627 acres 
was reached in 1889-90. Again a few years of abundant and excessive 
rainfall brought the irrigated area down to 1,19,460 acres in 
1896 and when the drought of September to November created a 
universal demand for water, the irrigated area rose at a bound to 
185,048 acres.? After 1896 the area, however, continued to rise with 
slight fluctuations. But by 1905 it had not even reached 2,50,000 
acres. In these circumstances while the water cost more than 
it was worth to the cultivator,? it was too low to the Government to 
recoup itself of its expenditure directly. Consequently canals 
became financially unremunerative to the Government. 


The acreage under water leases was as follows : 


1869-70 1729 75-76 18,409 
70-71 22,128 76-77 30,3824 
71-72 11,653 77-78 98,495 
72-73 4,753 78-79 111,250 
73-74 12,571 79 80 109,038 
74-75 22,459 80 81 117,221 


Report of the Commrs. appointed to enquirs into certain matters etc. (1884) 
Para. 5. 


2. R. C. Dutt, Economic History of India, Vol. 11, p. 363. R. C. Dutt, himself 
was then acting as Commissioner of the Division. 
3. D. H. Kingsford, Final Report on the Settlement of Balasore District (1899) 
Para. 18. 
4. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and settler ent of Orissa, Vol I. 
. 81, 
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1881-82 132,278 1893- 94 103,526 
82-83 133,028 94 ୨5 122,5613 
83-84 48,760! 95 ୨6 119,460 
84-85 58,942 ୨6 ୨7 185,048 
85-86 72,339 97 ୨୫ 195,602 
86-87 77,709 ୨8୫ ୨୨ 194,847 
87-88 109,506 99 1900 200,828 
88-89 159,292 1900 Ol 203,540 
89-90 186,627 01: 02 201,498 
90-91 180,299 02 03 224,998 . 
91-92 177,685 03- 04 210,161 
92-93 160,952 04 05 218,2593% 


The land revenue system of Orissa also operated against the 
development of irrigation. While the tenants entertained fears for 
an enhancement of the land rent by the Zamindars, the Zamindars 
feared an increased revenue assessment by the Government, at the 
coming settlement on account of irrigation facilities.“ 


This being so, the Government should have.tried to make it 
thoroughly effective and popular among the people’. But the 
Government in its greed for immediate return adopted a policy which 
made irrigation unpopular and consequently rendered it unremunera- 
tive. 


It was a new measure which was introduced into the province. 
Any new measure was likely to arovse suspicion—something more 
was intended than appeared cn the surface—the real end in view, as 
it was thought by the people, could be nothing but increased demand 
in some shape or another, Such were the misgivings and doubts 


1. Report of the Commrs. appcinted to enquire into certain matters etc. (1884) 
Para. 44. 

2. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Survey and settlement of Orissa, Vol. 1 
p 81. 

3. Quinquenria!l Admiristration Report of the Orissa Division 1900-01 to 
1904-05 Para 162. 

4. K. G. Gupta, Sub-divisional Officer, Kendrapara to Collector Cuttack, 
No. 169, 8 May 1881. Report of the Commrs. appointed to enquire 
into certain matters etc. (1884) Appendix G. 

$5. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part 11, Sec.-I11, Para *6. 
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that prevailed during the construction and first utilisation of the 
irrigation works. As Ricketts formerly Commissioner of Orissa 
argued, this suspicion of the people was not unfounded in view of the 
repeated breaches of the premise with regard to land revenue settle- 
ment of the province!. Thus the people hung back when the canals 
were first opened as they were afraid that irrigation would be made 
an excuse for enhancement of rent and revenue. Even the proclama- 
tion of 1866 could not allay their apprehension fully. 


In these circumstances, the proper course, when the works 
were taken over by the Government would have been to wait patiently 
till the people and the Zamindars had full experience cf its usefulness.? 
This, however, was not the policy of the Government. It wanted 
that the people should be made to pay somehow. The cana! revenve 
authorities kept the sluices open irrespective of whether the people 
had agreed to take water and pay for it or not and in the exercise of 
a despotic power they made the people pay?3. The instruction issued 
in the irrigation department in October 1869 “‘in any manner cr by 
any means” was construed by the canal revenve authorities as autho- 
rizing them to act in this manner. Thus the result was that the assess- 
ment of the canal revenve authorities was disputed at every step. 
In the months of July and August 1871 the Commissioner reported 
that the whole population in the irrigated tracts of Orissa were in a 
state of extreme alarm and irrigation at the proceedings of the canal 
revenue authorities; that wherever he went he was followed by the 
howling mob of raiyats representing their grievances. He believed 
that there could be no doubt but that in many instances there was 


1. H. Ricketts to the Sec. Govt. of India, (Rev) Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1877. 
. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part LI Sec. II Para. 15. 
3. Bengal Administration Report 1871-72, the Orissa Scheme, p. 266, and Note 

by Col. Haig. 17 Dec. 1872, Narrative of Principal Events etc. p. 25. 

Col. Haig wrote ‘‘water was literarily forced upon the people. Jn one 
instance in October 1870 every sluice in every distributary from the Kendra- 
para canal was by written ordcr of the Supcrintendent, opened and the water 
set flowing over the whole country. The raiyats in many instances protested, 
and finding no redress, themselves closed the sluices and even banked them 

‘up ‘with earth, but the sluices were again opened and the country flooded. 
The Superintendent followed assessing the flooded areas and determining 


which fields had got canal water, which rain only and which rain and canal 
together.” 
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good cause for these complaints, and that the procedure adopted 
by the canal revenue superintendent in assessing and levying his rates 
was such as could not fail to result in serious and widespread injustice! 
Thus in the circumstances as the Collector of Cuttack observed, “the 
approach of a canal to a village was looked upon as a calamity” and 
as he apprehended, ‘‘there was little prospect of water being taken 
freely even by those who wanted it as long as they were kept in a 
state of suspense”?. The rate of course was toc high in 1871 to provide 
any effective inducement to take water. But it was doubtful whether 
the people would have availed themselves of it even if the rates had 
been lowered. The proceedings of the canal revenue avthorities had 
excited their suspicion to such an extent that they were inclined to 
believe that if they once took water on any terms, the Government 
would before long force them to pay Rs. 5 per acre. Their suspicion 
had been confirmed by their intercourse with the neighbouring Madras 
districts where the system was nearly compulsory, any man who had 
taken water being compelled to pay for it ever after. On this the 
Lieutenant-Governor Campbell rightly observed, “I feel sure as 
things stand it would have been much better than what has occurred 
if we had given the water for nothing up to this time?®. But this was, 
however, the judgement of the retrospect. Moreover because of the 
constant changes and fluctvations in the water rates till 1871! the 
people never knew one year what the rate would be the next, as they 
had more than once seen that the rate had been changed in the course 
of the same year. 


In view of the slow increase of the irrigated area the works 
were not proceeded with. As the distributaries were not completed 
there were no means of leading the water and the water was thrown 
into Waste’. Yet the Government was anxious to get some immediate 
return from the sum already spent. It was generally held that 
there was no success of the irrigation system as a voluntary one. 


Bengal Administration Report 1871-72, Orissa Scheme, p. 257. 

Collector, Cuttack quoted in Bengal Administration Report 1872-72, p. 478. 
Bengal Administration Report 1871-72, p. (€. 

Ibid. 

Selection from Divisional and District Administration Reports 1872-72 with 
Government resolutions on them, page 498. 
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It was believed that so far from being a success, the result had been, 
to throw the Government further than ever; for the people shrewd 
enough in the matter, and suspicious of the department were very 
much inclined to think that they had the insurance already when the 
water was there, and if they were threatened with famine, Government 
would and must give to them, so that they might very safely wait, 
It was held that if the rates were made compulsory “‘the Oriya ryot 
finding the payment of the rate inevitable, would resign himself to 
his fate, take the canal water and having in the course of a few years 
learnt by experience its value, would willingly pay for what he had 
previously so obstinately refused”! Schalch, Senior member of the 
Board of Revenue argued that if the Oriya raiyats were too ignorant 
and prejudiced to avail themselves of the irrigation offered to them, 
it was only just that they should be made to contribute by means of 
compulsory assessment, the cost of the works constructed for their 
exclusive benefit. In his opinion it would be unfair to cast the burden 
of the cost upon the tax payers of all India, who had already borne 
a heavy annual loss in remission of revenue in past years, besides the 
enormous expenses of the famine.’ The Government of India was 
also inclined to the system of making payment compulsory in order 
that it might be possible to cut the knot of the tangled skin of 
difficulties in case of Orissa.’ 


This proposal, however, was dropped then and it was decided 
to give voluntary system a further trial. It was argued that, however, 
much the Government might be satisfied that it would be for the good 
of the people to use the water it would be inexpedient to apply actual 
compulsion to extend irrigation for if convinced of the advantage to 
be got they would take the water and so long as the people were not 
so convinced, to impose a cess or a rate to be paid whether the works 
were used or not must have the appearance of an injustice, might make 
the cultivators still more prejudiced against the canal. These considera- 
tions prompted Lieutenant Governor to decide against the idea of 


1. Bengal Administration Report 1871-72, pp. 263-264; R. H. Wilson, Sec. 
B. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 826 A, 26 Sept. 1877, Bengal Rev. Proc. 
Nov. 1877. 
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making irrigation compulsory!, and the Secretary of State concurred 
with his views?. 


Thus the proposal of the compulsory rate was dropped. The 
irrigation works were however carried on as it was realised that it was 
hopeless to get any financial returns without these being completed. 
The rates were also lowered with the hope that the irrigation might 
become popular and more area might be brought under water lease. 
The old mistakes were corrected to a great extent by the introduction 
of a set of rules in 1872.3 


Consequent vpon the adoption of these measures the leased 
area steadily rose after 1872. But it however did not rise as it had 
been expected by the Government and as a result there was great 
disappointment. Colonel Gulliver, the Chief Engineer advocated 
that only navigable canals should be proceeded with and the distri- 
butaries should be abandoned. He also pointed out that there was 
no prospect of even the works already completed paying the annual 
charges unless a considerable amount was taken on the resettlement 
of the land revenue’* The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple, 
however, took a cheerful view. With the recollections of Bengal- 
Bihar famine of 1873-74 still fresh in his mind, he recommended 
both for distributaries and navigation canals in order that the country 
might be protected from a recurrence of the troubles of 1866-675. 
The Government of India, while it agreed with his views to proceed 
with the works already in progress, it considered it advisable to 
suspend the works connected with Puri district on financial considera- 
tions and urged upon the Bengal Government to find out by what 
means the Government might receive a fair payment from all who 
derived benefit from the use of the water.’ The Secretary of State 


Bengal Administration Report 1871-72 pp. 263-2€4. 

Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part II Sec. If, Paro 15. 

Bengal Administration Report, 1871-72 pp. 269-20. 

Note by Col. Gulliver, Chief Engineer, 16 Dec. 1874, Selections from Orissa 

Canals, p. $7. 

5. Minute by Sir Richard Temple, 19 Dec. 1874, Narrative of the Principal 
Events etc. p. 30; C. E. Buckland, Benga! under the Lieutenant-G overnors 
Vol 11, pp. 606-€07. 

6. Col. Crofton, Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 4061, 16 June 
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concurred with the views of the Government of India. A revised 
sanction was given to the Project, the works connected with the 
Puri district which had not then been put in hand were abandoned. 
But while sanctioning the revised estimate in 1876, the Secretary of 
State regretted this unremuncrative expenditure and warned the 
Government of India that “‘the lesson taught by the past history of 
the Orissa works will no doubt be borne in mind whenever under- 
takings on a scale of similar magnitude will be contemplated.” He 
at the same time instructed the Government of India for the with- 
drawal of the proclamation “‘of 1866. Consequently the proclama- 
tion of 1866 declaring “the water rate to be wholly distinct from land 
revenve™” and promising “‘that at the next revision of the settlement no 
increased rate of assessment would be imposed on any lands by reason 
only of their being irrigated” was withdrawn with effect from 1st April, 
1877. The old proclamation, however, remained operative till the 
next settlement in case of those who had availed themselves of its 
benefits prior to 31st March, 1872.5 It was held by the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State that continved refusal of the great 
mass of the people to accept irrigation had relieved the Government 
of further obligation to maintain the offer made in 1866. It 
was pointed out that the Government was not bound to honour it 
in perpetuity.. But it was breach of faith. However, much the 
Government might be satisfied that the proclamation meant only the 
settlement of 1867, by actual expression the proclamation had referred 
to all future settlements after 1866. Thus by the withdrawal of the 
proclamation the Government covld assure itself of the increased land 
revenue on account of irrigation which it wculd have lost otherwise. 


Not content with this the Secretary of State in the same despatch 
had suggested the advisability of an owner’s rate.’ He maintained 


1. Sec. of State's despatch No.43 10 Aug. 1876, Benga! Rev., Proc. Sept. 1876; 
Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal Nc. 22091 2 July 1877, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. Aug. 1877. 

2 R. H. Wilson, Sec. B. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 826A 26 Sep’. 1877, 
Benga! Rev. Proc. Nov. 1877. 

3. H. J. Reynolds, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to H. Ricketts, No. 2976, 16 Nov. 1877, 
Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1877. 
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that although the Government would be ablc to secure an increased 
land revenue on account of irrigation at the settlement of 1897, it 
would not be wiseon the part of the Government to sacrifice consi- 
derable revenue in the interim. He feared that even if it would wait 
till 1897 there was no guarantee that the Government wovld obtain 
its full share at the revision of the settlement, as there would be great 
opposition to a large increase at that time . He therefore stressed 
the need for imposition of an owner's rate so as to enable the State 
to secure its share of the higher rents which the landlords by reason 
of canal irrigation had been able to impose on the cultivators and 
further pointed out that if it could be shown that the rents had consi- 
derably increased in Orissa there would be strong grounds for intro- 
ducing it. He warned the Governtment of India that if the profits 
of the proprietors increased during the current settlement it would 
be practically impossible for the Government at revision to obtain 
its full share of the increase without suddenly reducing their standard 
of comfort and the expenditure and plunging them in hopeless 
embarassment!. 


In 1877 a bill was drafted and introduced into the Bengal 
Council with the object of imposing a compulsory cess upon the 
occupants of all lands irrigable from or protected by the Orissa and 
South Bihar canals. It was admitted that the works had been executed 
and managed in an extravagant and wasteful manner, and consequently 
the rate paid on the land irrigated did not cover the expenses?. Yet 
the remedy proposed was not to decrease the expenditure, nor to make 
efforts to induce the people to take more water nor to make them 
understand that irrigation lessened their miseries but to levy a rate 
on irrigable lands whether the water was taken or not. This called 
forth an angry criticism from Henry Ricketts. Ricketts was one of 
the foremost benefactors of the province. Hi#Mfew:the:Oriyas and 
the problem of Orissa ab6vé ‘Aniyoné élse and had taken keen interest 
in the affairs of Orissa ever since his retirement in 1858. Ricketts, 
emerging from retirement denounced this mcasure as “‘mischicvous”. 


1. T. W. Holderness, Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 780 R 
13 Aug. 1883, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1882. 
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He warned the Government that the doubts and sullen suspicion 
of 1866 would be revived again. In his opinion if any increased 
taxation was unavoidable and if more money must be taken from 
Oriyas it should be levied in the form of a public works cess, in other 
words an income tax on all classes and not only from the class connected 
with land and no part of it should be collected through the 
Zamindars. He also suggested as an alternative to increase the salt 
tax as that would save the people from “investigating, estimating, 
prying and lying inseparable from cesses and rates”. 


The Bill levying a cess, however, was dropped subsequently on 
the ground that the prospects of irrigation in South Bihar were more 
favourable than had been expected’. But the matter was pressed 
for again by the Secretary of State in 1883, when the Government of 
India asked for his sanction for some additional expenditure on these 
canals. The Government of India though they were aware of the 
unscientific character of an owner’s rate, the practical difficulty of 
assessing and collecting it and prejudice against irrigation which it 
might create, yet they instructed the Government of Bengal to examine 
the question. It was argued that Orissa canals “‘despite their 
improving prospects still are a burden on the general revenue and it is 
advisable to impose it (owner’s rate) as a means of reducing the 
cost of Orissa canals to the general revenues.”? 


The canals commission* was asked to examine whether the rents 
had risen owing to the canal works. The Commission held that the 
evidence of a rise of rentals due to the canals was not sufficiently 
clear or separable from that of a rise due to other causes to warrant 
the imposition of any general or proportionate owner’s rate, and 
that the proper apportionment of such a rate upon lands where the 
rents had directly risen from canal irrigation would be a difficult and 
probably an unremunerative task. It believed also that the ordinary 
unprotected tenants in Orissa were so depressed that any rate imposed 


1. H. Ricketts Sec. ‘Govt. of India May 1877, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1877, 

2. R. W. Carlyle Sec. B. R. tc Sec. Govt. of Bengal, 7 Nov. 1900 No. 1304A, 
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on the landlords would be passed on to the tenants, and thus increase 
the unpopularity of irrigation. It therefore did not recommend that 
Government should attempt to levy an owner’s rate, on the other 
hand, it suggested as an alternative the imposition of an insurance 
rate against floods and drought!. Sir Rivers Thompson, the 
Lieutenant-Governor did not, however, see his way to recommend 
even this alternative proposal on the ground that the burden of a rate 
imposed on the Zamindars would be shifted to pahi cultivators. But 
the Government of India did not consider information on the subject 
to be conclusive and enquired whether the agencies of the Kanungoes 
of the Province could not be utilised to check Zamindar’s papers 
so as to provide reliable information as to the best means of levying 
the ratet. This was however, not possible because there was no 
organized Putwari establishment in Orissa to maintain up to date 
annual records of agricultural facts as was done in other temporarily- 
settled regions like the Punjab, the North-Western provinces and 
the central provinces.’ 


Again during the year 1888 personal enquiries on the above 
point were made by local officers and by the Director of Land 
Records. The result of the enquiries showed that it was hopeless to 
attempt correct returns. Thus it was decided that in the coming 
survey and settlement operations the accurate data would be 
obtained.* 


During the settlement operations enquiries revealed that there 
had been a rise of rents owing to the improvement in lands which 
previously suffered for water, but enhancement on the specific grounds 
of the valve of the lands having been increased by irrigation were 
very rare and in no case proportionate to the increased out-turn. 
The settlement officer did not recommend imposition of an owner’s 
rate. In his opinion it would be unfair as it would affect the occupiers 


— 
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of the land and a considerable increase had already been made in 
land revenue in these areas.! Irrigation was almost entirely confined 
to the Cuttack district. It was not only highly assessed at the settle- 
ment of 1837 but the area fit for extension of cultivation was much 
less in the district; yet 55 per cent of the assets were taken as revenue 
in this district generally in view of the fact that large sums had been 
expended on irrigation and protection’. The Government of India 
was nct even satisfied with this increase. Any further increase in 
the land revenue was, hcwever, impossible in view of the Secretary 
of State’s strict instructions not to go above 55 percent. 


In view of this considerable enhancement of land revenue, it 
was not considered expedient any more to persue further the question 
of levying an owner’s rate. This enhancement also led the Govern- 
ment to anticipate that at the next revision of the settlement the state 
could obtain from the landholders in the form of an enhancement 
of the land revenue its proper Share of return for irrigation supplied 
to their lands. The imposition of an owner’s rate would no doubt 
have made the cultivators still more prejudiced against the canals. 
The water rate was already prohibitive. Any attempt to impose a 
special rate in addition to water rate and land revenve would certainly 
have been felt as a great hardship and rendered those works further 
unpopular. The change of name from rent to rate would not have 
made it less hard upon them and would have been regarded as a 
“shameful imposition.” In fact the attempts of the Government 
to impose such a rate had excited a great deal of suspicion in 
Orissa. 


It was true that these canals fell far short of the expectatic ns 
of the Government. It was only because these were taken as a 


1. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Settiement of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 96—97. 
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commercial concern and were judged from the point of view of their 
immediate money return; and their indirect advantages both to the 
Government and the province were realised but slowly. 


A fair test of the valve of irrigation to a district is to be found 
in the increase of the rent obtained for the land. On this the evidences 
however, were conflicting.’ Maddox, who surveyed and settled the 
province between 1890-1900, came to the conclusion that “there is 
little if any evidence of general enhancement of rents on the ground 
of irrigation or of higher rates in irrigated than in unirrigated villages, 
though there is evidence that rents have risen more in protected and 
irrigated tracts than in the unprotected and unirrigated.” He further 
observed that “amidst the mass of conflicting information on the 
subject of the increase of rent rates one fact alone can be held to be 
abundantly proved, and that is that cases in which a Zamindar had 
openly enhanced rents on the ground of the accessibility of canal 
water, or has imposed an irrigation cess on his own are very rare”? 
But, it was argued, on the other hand by the Canals Commission that 
there had been a rise of rents due to irrigation and protection but it 
was difficult to elicit direct evidence. As the Commission observed: 
“jt may seem to be a simple matter to ascertain from the cultivators 
whether their rents have been enhanced, but in practice, this is not 
found to be the case. Evidence of enhancement, being against the 
interest of the Zamindars can at a time like the present, only be pro- 
cured, as it were, by stealth.” 


It was, however, certain that leaving a few cases, there had been 
no general rise of rents in the province due to irrigatiop as it was 
not feasible. Those areas of Cuttack district in which irrigation 
first became general the rents were already too high. A great deal 
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of irrigation by the time of the settlement were too recent and the 
Zamindars had abstained from enhancements in view of the pending 
settlement. 


Besides the most important factor for which the rent did not 
rise due to irrigation, was that there was very little difference between 
the out-turn of irrigated and unirrigated Jands in Orissa. Several 
experiments had been conducted in Orissa to ascertain the difference 
of the out-turn. The final conclusions as ariived at by Maddox 
during the survey and settlement of Orissa, were that the out-turn 
of rice was 13} maunds or 1110 lbs for irrigated and 12 maunds or 
986 lbs for unirrigated. The difference of 103 Jbs was worth,at the 
average price of last ten years of the century, which was 18.23 seers 
to the rupee, about Rs.3-4-0. There was also some difference in the 
out-turn of straw which was abcut 28 maunds per acre in the irriga- 
ted and 22 to 23 maunds in unirrigated fields. Thus the total addi- 
tional value of the produce of irrigated fields was estimated at Rs.4 
in case of rice. Again while these works provided facilities of growing 
a szcond crop on the land there was a great loss of rabi formerly grown 
on the silt-covered lands. Thus with this out-turn in irrigated areas 
over the unirrigated it was not worthwhile to take water at the rate 
of Rs. 1-8-0. If water was taken it left a very small margin for the 
rents to rise. Beside the rents were too high throughout Orissa to 
admit of any further increase due to irrigation.? 


In Orissa rainfall had been abundant. Since 1860 the average 
registered fall for year had been 62.02 inches. Under these condi- 
tions irrigatiops in Orissa was not as profitable in ordinary years as 
in the drier climates. Thus there was no wonder that the rents in 


irrigated areas in latter places were sometimes two or three times 
those of the unirrigated areas. 


It must not, however, be assumed that the canals were of no 
value to Orissa. Though direct benefits derived from these canals were 


1. H. P. Wylly, Canal Rev. Superintendent to Collector Cuttack No. 102 CR, 
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small yet the indirect benefits derived from these were, no doubt 
enormous both to the Government and the people. It afforded 
protection both for flocd and drought. 


It has been pointed out that well distributed rainfall cf 40 
inches with not less than 4 inches in October was sufficient to secure 
the crop though for a bumper crop at least 50 inches with 8 inches in 
September and 6 inches in October were needed. But it seldom 
happened that rain fell at the precise time and in the precise quantity 
which suited best the cultivators. It had been estimated that remissions 
on account of drought amounting to Rs. 14,25,006 (about two years’ 
revenue) were granted in the district of Cuttack in 5 cut of 36 years 
ending with 1866-67. Since in 5 years of drought out of 36 years 
in all, remissions were granted amounting to R5s.14,25,006 or in 
round numbers, double the annual revenve of Rs. 7,17,137 of Cuttack 
district, the average remission in each of the five years of drought was 
two-fifths of the total revenue. But the actual loss to the cultivators 
bore a greater proportion to the total crop than the remission bore 
to the total revenue and from this it was assumed that in each of the 
five years three-fifths of the crop was lost. The average loss inp the 
whole of 36 years, would thus be ‡ ×5 or ¢; cf an entire crop.* In 


the area irrigable by the Orissa ଯୀ a drought causing a sudden 
general demand for water, occurred twice during the five years from 
1878-79 to 1882-83 and in October 1883. The average rainfall in 
the critical month of October seven times fell short of 4 inches during 
the period of 18 years from 1866-67 to 1883-84,° and five times during 
the period from 1885 to 1898.¢ 


The canal embankments also afforded great protection against 
inundation. In 36 years from 1831-32 to 1866-67 floods disastrous 
to necessitate remissicn of the Government revenue in the district of 
Cuttack occurred eight times. The remissions granted in 8 years of 
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disastrous flood amounted to Rs. 8,08, 876 or 2/7 th of the annual 
revenue of the arca or 1/16th of the revenue of the whole term of 36 
years. As in the case of remissions on account of drought it was 
assumed that the fraction of the crop lost was 50 per cent above the 
fraction of the revenue remitted and this gave g’ynds or say ysth of the 
crop as the average annval loss from floods to necessitate remission.! 


This calculation, however, did not take into account the losses 
which did not exceed one-fourth of the produce and thus did not 
necessitate remission of revenve. But even assuming the loss 
from drought at one-twelfth of the crop it was estimated that the 
annual loss to the cultivator was Rs. 3.00 per acre per annum, on an 
average equal to Rs. 6 lakhs to the whole irrigated area. The saving 
of loss from floods credited against canal embankments at one-tenth 
of the produce was similarly estimated as equal to Rs. 7 lakhs. Thus 
the total amount credited to insurance against drought and flood was 
estimated at Rs. 13 lakhs per annum.® 


The indirect advantages of irrigation to the Government were 
also great and incontestable. Prior to 1866 the average annual 
remission of revenue on account of floods and drought was Rs.27,000 
in Puri and Rs. 62,000 in Cuttack. But, since the great famine there 
had been none. This ,was actually in a great degree due to the 
protective measures. This was partly also due to the small propor- 
tion: gradually borne by revenue to the rents as well. Were it other- 
wise we would have found remissions in Puri though not in Cuttack. 
Even then it would not be out of the mark to put to the credit of 
irrigation and embankments an annual sum of Rs. 30,000 on that 
account.” The canal system thus was a great value to the Zamindars 
and the Government as it afforded security against the loss of the 
rents caused by floods and drought. Formerly the income was 
precarious because the tenants were liable to failure of crops frcm 
these causes. It not only .provided protection against famine, it 
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relieved the Government of future famine expenditure.! Moreover, 
the Government could take a considerable increase in the land revenue. 
Again when the charge of irrigation took the form of an enhance- 
ment of land revenve there was a consequent increase in the proceeds 
of local cesses. This increase was not credited to the works because 
the money was spent locally in providing imperial roads, schools, 
dispensaries etc. for the benefit of those who centributed it. Thus 
one of the indirect advantages of the new irrigation works lay in the 
fact that they led to an increase in the cesses, or [local funds available 
for the betterment of the agricultural Community. It relieved the 
Government of taking up of these works which it would otherwise 
have undertaken.? 


Independent of whatever value might have been added to the 
lands by the use of canal irrigation there was no doubt that embank- 
ments which formed part of the canal system greatly increased the 
annual value of large areas by pratecting them from devastating 
floods. In fact, as one witness told before the Canal Commission 
the value of an estate had risen, owing to the operation of this cause, 
from Rs. 1400 to Rs.34,00.3 


It was true that the navigation towards the close of the century 
failed to pay to the state a profitable return on the capital spent on 
them. But its value to the province before the opening of the rail- 
ways was incalculable in view of the inaccessibility of Orissa to other 
parts of the country and the unhappy results which followed in 
consequence during the famine.’ It was not umratural that, Sir 
Aurther Cotton in 1858 should have attached much importance to 
the canals being made navigable. This opinion was shared by the 
Famine Commission and by all the most capable irrigation officers 
after the Faminc.® 
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But in the end it was found to be more unprofitable to the 
Government than the canals. It was not because these canals were 
of no value to the people of the districts traversed. Butit was because 
of the fact that the expectations were too high and the returns to the 
Government in the way of navigation receipts were not commensurate 
with the expectations. Moreover, the rate of freight by water, which 
was from the very beginning 10 to 13 pies per ton per mile, was almost 
a prohibitive rate.! This was the reason for which boats were little 
used and grains were sent in Orissa by carts and pack bullocks.® 
Despite this, however, there had been an increase in navigation 
receipts. But with the opening of the railways through Orissa the 
navigation receipts gradually diminished. Though the rates of freight 
by water was lowered subsequently to about 2 pies per ton per mile? 
yet the people preferred the railways even at the rate 5 to 6 pies per 
ton per mile and 43} pies on grain for long distances as besides the 
security, the railways possessed the advantages in rapidity of carriage* 
One of the canals called the Coast canal which had been constructed 
only for purpose of navigation proved so unremunerative after the 
opening of the Railways that it was found necessary to abandon it. 
It was also complained by the Zamindars and the raiyats that its 
effects were deleterious’. In a province so fearfully cut off from the 
outside world this canal was certainly useful. It would have been of 
great value to Orissa had it been completed earlier. But the canal 
was partially opened on the 15th July 1885 and entirely in September 
1887, the work having been commenced in the year 1880. The 
Railways were opened in March 1899.° 


The question of embankments also engaged the attention of 
the Government after the famine. In fact in all the districts of Orissa, 
some embankments were constructed from the times of Mohammeden 
and Maratha Governments, others were constructed by the British 


1. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. I, Para. ITI, p. 100. 

2. Evidence of J. M. Das, Dy. Collector before Indian Irrigation Commission, 
Indian Irrigation Commission Appendix, p. 153. 

3, Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part 1], Para. 388. 

4. Report of the Indian Famins Commission (1880); Vol.1, Part 11, Sec. I], 
p, 100. 

5. D, H. Kingsford, Final Report on the Settlement of Balasore Dist., Final 
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Government before the settlement of 1837 and some again were 
constructed after that settlement. Some made by the Zamindars, 
had been taken up by the Government. 


There was no settled policy of the Government with regard 
to these embankments. An idea too long prevailed to level all bunds 
without estimating what would be the consequences of such a measure. 
As Moffat Mills, the Commissioner of Cuttack observed in 1837: 
“at all events the question cannot and should not be entertained 
until the present settlement expires, as in estimating the assets, of 
each estate, regard has been made to the continuance of embankments 
which protect them.” He further observed; “‘it also appears to me 
to be extremely doubtful whether the removal of the bunds would be 
attended with loss or gain to the Government. Some estates might 
be improved frcm alluvial deposits but I am led to think that the 
good would be more than consumed by the injury which the sandy 
deposits so common in the Cuttack rivers would do to soil.”* Though 
the embankments were not levelled some of them in course of time 
were abandoned by the Government as useless. Even those which 
remained in charge of the Government were neglected. The annual 
estimates were lessened from time to time and consequently the 
embankments fell into disrepair causing numerous breaches.? 


The embankment Act. (Act. XXXII of 1855) failed to introduce 
any system with regard to the embankments.“ It had been provided 
in section 6 of the said Act, that whenever the superintendent of 
embankments shall hereafter cause an embankment which any person 
is bound to keep up tc be taken charge by the officers of the Govern- 
ment, the expense of keeping such embankments shall be charged to 
such person.’ But except for a few major embankments the responsi- 


1. W.C. Taylor, Report on the Embankments. 18 Dec. 1871, W.C. Macpherson, 
Director of Land Records or Agriculture to Sec. B. R, 6 Oct. 1893. Bengal 
Rev. (Land Rev.) Oct. 1893. 

2, Minutc by A. J. Mills. 23 Jan. 1837, Narrative of the principal events etc. 
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3. Ricketts, Report on the Dist. of Midnapore and Cuttack (1858) Para. 25. 
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bility for maintaining the embankments had not been well defined. 
It was only after the devastating flood and the famine of 1866-67 
that the embankments drew the attention of the Government. 


A committee was appointed to enquire into the effects of the 
inundations of 1866 and to consider how such inundations could be 
prevented in future. The committee came to the conclusion that 
the Government might safely spend Rs.19,99,890 Rs. 30,95,770 and 
Rs. 23,38, 970 for effective protection of the districts of Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore respectively. Further it suggested for the searching of 
settlement records of every separate estate in Orissa with a view to 
ascertaining the extent to which Government and Zamindars were 
respectively bound to maintain the embankments.? 


It was found that in no case was the Zamindar under any 
obligation to maintain any embankments and in very few cases was 
there any legal obligation on Government to do so either. Although 
settlement papers did not contain any distinct stipulation yet there 
was an understanding that the Government would at any rate keep 
up some embankments. It was also found that in case of some 
embankments one length was kept by the Government and another 
length left to the Zamindar without any apparent reason. When 
a more than usually disastrous flood took place Government took 
the case in hand, while if no such calamity occurred embankments 
originally constructed by Zamindars remained in their hands. It had 
been recognised as a fair principle that protection to a single estate 
should not be afforded by the Government but if several estates 
occupying even less area required protection from flood, that Govern- 
ment could be fairly called upon to make the bunds at the expense 
of the State. It had not been realised that all lands paying revenue 
to the state and concerning which no special arrangement had been 
made at the time of settlement were alike entitled or not entitled to 
State aid. A tract of land belonging to 50 owners certainly could 


1. Note by C. W. Odling, 2 July 1894, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. July 1894, 
2, Inyndation Committee (18¢6) 31 Dec, 1868; W. C, Macpherson, Director 
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not be more entitled to Government aid than the same tract would 
be if it belonged to one owner only. 


In the absence of distinct stipulations it was difficult to secure 
assistance from the Zamindars, in maintaining these embankments. 
It was more difficult in case of wealthy non-resident Zamindars.? 
In January 1867, the Collector of Cuttack wrote to the Commissioner 
that the embankments in quit-rent estate of Aul were in a bad state of 
repair and the Raja had written to him that he was unable to afford 
the expenditure required. In consequence the embankments were 
taken charge under Sec. VI of the Act. (XXXII of 1855) and were 
repaired with the hope that the expenses of maintenance would be 
recovered from the Raja. But it was found after the repairs, that it 
was difficult to recover the expenses of maintenance as it could not 
be proved that the Raja was bound to keep up the embankments. 
The Government therefore, had absolutely nothing on which to base 
civil suit for any demand. The Government, subsequently gave up 
the control of these embankments.? 


In these circumstances, the Government took up the repairs 
of some embankments after the famine. From 1866 the embankments 
were somewhat strengthened. But they had not been aligned on 
any scientific system and they had not been extensively remodelled 
as was required. Embankments in particular places had been raised 
or enlarged frequently at the instance of civil authorities without any 
order or considerations of superior authorities with the result that 
the particular localities were protected but damage was caused else- 
where.* 


The expenditure proposed by the Inundavion Committee 
however, was not sanctioned. The Gc vernment of India expressed its 
inability to sanction this expenditure. It was argued that the revenues 
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raised from the general taxation of the Indian Empire should not be 
expended for embanking lands in Orissa es there was no prospect 
of an adequate return under the Embankment Act.3 The proposal 
that embankment should be constructed, as far as might be possible, 
pari passu with the canals was approved.? 


After the high flood in 1872 & proposal was submitted at an 
estimated cost «f Rs. 45 lakhs fcr putting the embankments on the 
Mahanadi. Again a proposal was made in 1882 to remodel the 
embankments on the rivers Khoakhye, Daya and branches of Mahanadi. 
All these proposals were, however, not executed and it was decided 
that any extensive remodelling of Orissa embankments were beyond 
the range of practicable proposals. The officers of the Public Works 
Department were prc hibited from raising the existing embankments 
without special sanction of the Government. Thus the result of such 
action was that the embankments maintained at the expense of the 
Government were of doubtful utility. In very few cases thy could be 
held against high floods.’ Consequently the fl- ods caused considerable 
injury ip 1868, 1872, 1879, 1881 1892, 1895 and in 1896. I. 1885 
there were no Jess than 89 breaches and in 1896 considerable areas of 
Cuttack and Puri district remained under water for long duration. 


The total length of the embankments as it stood at the time of 
1897 settlement was 969 miles. It was proposed to abandon 372 
miles at that settlement and 141 miles eventually. It was also decided 
to maintain 456 miles of embankments in an efficient condition.’ 
But even with regard to this the Government did not engage with the 
Zamindars to keep them up 


One of the most important aims of the scheme taken up by the 
Irrigation Company was to provide works required for the control 
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and proper distribution of the flood waters of the Mahanadi, the 
Brahmani and the Baitarani as well as two small rivers the Salandee 
and Kansbas. The entire scheme, however, was not carried into 
completion. A wide tract between Kendrapara canal in the northern 
side and Taldanda canal on the southern side, the part of Balasore 
district to the south of the river Salandee and the whole of Puri 
district remained in this respect just in the same position as in 1865. 
The Naraj weir also was not raised to the height which would have 
limited the amount of water entering the Kathjori and pouring into 
Puri District.! Yet the canal embankments which were constructed 
protected effectfully a part of the province covered by them, trom 
inundation. The total length of these embankments was 293 miles 
4678 ft and these protected an area of 54,000 acres.’ 


In addition to the outlay in the cenals and flood embankments, 
more had been spent on agricultural embankments since the year 
1866-67, than cn any similar period before. The average annual 
expenditure on agricultural embankments in Cuttack alone was as 
follows : 


1839—45 10,800 
1846—52 13,700 
1853—59 40,800 
1860—66 59,200 
1867—76 88,400 
1877—86 48,800 
1887—96 53,9003 


The average expenditure on the same from 1878-79 to 1897-98 
for the whole province was Rs. },04,600.* From this expenditure 
there were no direct receipts for the Government. Yet these were 
necessary for insuring the province against inundations and this 
expenditure was made. 


1. Selections from Divisional end District Reports with Govt. Resolutions on 
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Thus it was after the famine that the question of irrigation and 
embankments drew the special attention. of the Government. By 
1905 sufficient steps had already been taken to insure a major portion 
of the province against drought and inundations and to provide it 
with much needed means of communication. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SALT POLICY 


Another aspect of British Policy with which the economic 
prosperity of the province was vitally connected was the salt policy. 
Of the revenue derived from taxation by the British Government the 
salt duty was the most remunerative.! Salt is a necessary article of 
consumption in Orissa. It was the only industry in Orissa which was 
responsible for circulation of money.’ The manufacture of salt also 
provided employment to a great mass of people of the province. 
Indeed the cessation of manufacture in the province was felt as a 
great hardship and largely contributed to the famine. 


There was a virtual cessation of manufacture of salt after the 
abolition of Government monopoly. Until 1863 as we heave seen, 
Government had the monopoly of manufacture, the districts on the 
sea-board of the Bay of Bengal being divided into salt agencies. The 
salt makers, the Malangis received advances and stipulated to deliver 
their salt, when manufactured, tc the agents at a price agreed vpon 
and the agents stored the salt and sold it tc wholesale dealers at a 
price fixed from year to year by the Government. It was decided 
to abolish the monopcly system from the manvfacturing season of 
1864. But in view of the obligations the Government had by enga- 
ging in the manufacture, it was considered imperative not to retire 
from it too suddenly. It was considered necessary to provide a 
sufficient supply of salt to meet all contigencies. Tn view of this, the 
outlay on salt manufacture was greatly reduced several years prior 
to 1864. The operation was gradvally contracted and finally closed 
in Orissa in 1863.? 


After the discontinuance of the Government manufacture of 
salt in 1863, there remained only considerable store of salt, previously 


1. J. Strachey, Finances and Public Works of Irdia, Chap. X1V. 
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manvufactured, of which it was proposed gradually to get rid. Rules 
at the same time were drawn up and an Excise Act. (Act. VII of 1864) 
was passed to relieve the Government of the position of sole vendor 
and to enable the private persons to continve the manufacture should 
they wish to do so, under the Excise System. But so long as the 
Government stocks of salt existed in Orissa, there was no movement 
towards manufacture of salt under licence. The existence of the 
Government stocks deterred private individuals from entering into 
manufacture for they feared that it would lead to competition with 
Government.! 


The cessation of salt manufacture proved most disastrous to 
the province. It deprived the province of a great industry and thus 
a great source of wealth. It entirely put a stop to trade and communi- 
cations between the ports on the coast of Orissa and Calcutta which 
was being carried on in salt sloops. Indeed, most of the sloc ps rotted 
in the creeks. Even river-boats and boatmen to a great extent 
disappeared, rendering rice import and transport operations 
dificult during the famine.? 


The cessation of manufacture proved most disastrous to the 
Malangis. They were deprived of their occupation and means of 
subsistence. The precarious and scanty produce of their rice lands 
was supplemented by the yearly assistance given to them by salt 
manufacture. The cessation of manufacture threw them out of 
employment and left them previous to famine earning a precarious 
and insufficient subsistence. For some time they were absorbed in 
the general body of agricultural population. But it created a surplus 
of labour in agriculture and before the famine they were the first to 
be thrown out of work and ott of food. It was because of this reason 
that throughout the famine their suffering and loss of life had exceeded 
that of any other class of population.’ All representations of local 
officers to revive salt manufacture by the Government were negatived 


1. T. E.R. to Jr. Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 28,2 July 1867, Bengal Miss. Rev. Proc 
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by the Board of Revenue. It was objected to as “impolitic and 
impossible.”! The Board, however, realised Jater that had such a step 
been taken then it would have called back the dispersed population.? 
But it was the judgement of retrospect. 


It was immediately connected with land revenue. In a province 
without any other trade the salt trade alone was responsible for the 
circulation of money. It contributed to the prompt payment of rents 
and revenues and also to the prosperity of the people.’ With the 
cessation of manufacture the difficulties of Jandholders increased 
and many of them were ruined.? 


Even after the Government stock of salt was exhausted the 
movement towards manufacture continued to the slow. The result 
was that the price of salt soared up. There was almost a salt famine 
in Orissa in July 1867. Salt was sold at 4 to 6#‡ seers per rupee in 
the Cuttack district.’ 


The salt Act. and Rules were extremely unfavourable for 
manufacture. The salt rules which dealt with manufacture provided 
that the manufacturer was not to dispose of his salt until after whole 
season’s out-turn had been stored. After the out-turn was stored he 
was required first to enter into a fresh bond for .payment of duty 
charges and penalties and then permitted to dispose of the stock. 
Further no Ware House of the capacity of less than 10,000 maunds 
was approved. The cost of preventive establishments which was 
collected frem the manufacturers was also a great handicap. There 
were no big capitalists in the province and small capitalists, were 
prevented from applying for licence because of these reasons. 
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Besides the Rules and the Act. were penal. The people feared for 
the responsibility of its possible infingement.! 


The local authorities had drawn the attention of the Bengal 
Government after the famine for the relaxation of these severe rules 
in order that salt manufacture in Orissa might revive under the excise 
system. The views of the local authorities were not accepted by the 
Gcvernment.* The condition cf the Malangis had became extre- 
mely deplorable as a result of the famine. The survivors still clung 
to the salt lands and hoped for the renewal of their old employment.? 
In view cf agricultural disorganisation on account of the famine there 
was nc possibility for them to be absorbed in the body of agricultural 
population. Realizing the sad state of affairs, the local authorities 
also had represented for revival of manufacture on the Government 
account, if the relaxation of the rules were not possible. That too 
was negatived by the Gcvernment.® 


Notwithstanding these great disadvantages, however, the 
manufacture of salt was revived by private individuals under the 
excise system. The manufacture first started in Balasore in 1867 
and subsequently in other districts. For a time it appeared as if it 
would again become a prosperous industry. Even an Europeon was 
tempted to undertake manufacture of salt in Orissa.’ The Commi- 
ssioner of the Division observed with satisfaction that the salt industry 
was recovering and growing and had begun to bid fair to become 2 
permanent and profitable undertaking.® 


But the same factors which led to the abolition of Government 
monopoly also operated to cripple the industry in Orissa. It was 


1. T. E. R. to Sec. B. R. L. P. No. 77/5 1 Aug. 1867, Bengal Rev Proc. Sept. 
1867. 
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true that the monopoly was considered as an evil by the advocates 
of free trade. It was pcinted out that however modified the mono- 
poly might be, the evils of the system could never be eradicated but 
by its extinction. It was criticized that the system of monopoly by 
Government in a great article of consumption in any form or degree 
or any participation of a Government in the business of a trader, 
were such deviations from true principles as could not fail to be 
productive directly or indirectly of evil'consequences.! It was argued 
that of the great sources of Indian Revenue, not one had been $0 
much assailed as the monopoly of salt. “It is here that the philan- 
thropist will find his palpable object of censurc, the partisan of free 
trade his most vulnerable point of attack and the advocate of the 
company his least defensible position”.? 


But the most important factor which contributed to the 
abolition of monoply was, however, the pressure of salt merchants 
in England.’ The merchants and salt manufacturers of England 
joined an organized movement and protested against the exclusion 
of British merchant ‘“‘from the benefit of a market to which he has 
natural and paramount claims to be admitted”. They claimed 
that their interests were the same as those of the tax-payers of India 
and advocated for a total abolition of duty on imported salt. They 
held that the duty on imported salt was highly oppressive towards 
the native population of India and if this were removed they would 
get a constant supply of salt, of good quality and at a reasonable 
price.* 


In 1836 the Select Committee of the Parliament had raised the 
question of monopoly and had advised the Directors of East India 
Company to see if it could be abolished. However, it did not suggest 
for the total abolition of duty. But while advocating a system of 
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free competition it urged for a reduction of custom duty on imported 
salt and its equalisation with the excise duty on the salt sold by the 
Company. Further it wanted the Company to fix the sale price of salt 
at the cost price. Though the monopoly was not abolished then, the 
other recommendations of the Select committee were implemented. 
The result of equalisation of custom duties on imported salt with excise 
duty on the salt sold by the Company was that the foreign salt was 
admitted to competition with the home-made salt on terms of perfect 
equality.. By adding the cost of preventive establishment to the 
cost price of home-made salt the Government, gave a further undue 
advantage to the foreign salt. The result was that the foreign salt 
for private sale began to be imported largely and the quantity increased 
with much regularity year after year. The strong prejudice which 
the people of India had previously maintained against the Liverpool 
salt rapidly disappeared before the low prices. Simultanecusly, with 
this tendency to increase cheapness in English salt, the manufacture 
of Government salt showed a constant tendency to become more 
and more expensive?, and at the commencement of 1862-63 Liverpool 
salt had in consequence in complete possession of the market. As 
importaticns increased, the quantity of Bengal salt manufactured 
declined. The Government salt was sold at cost price, in addition 
to a fixed duty which was the same for bothimported and home- 
made salt. Thus the Government was in no degree pecuniarily 
interested in their manufactured salt being consumed in preference 
to that exported from Liverpool. Thus it was decided to abolish the 
monopoly system.’ The East India Company had introduced this 
monopoly with a view to securing more revenue. But it was found 
to be unprofitable in face of regular importation of foreign salt. 


The Commission appointed by the Government of India to 
enquire into the question of monopoly though did not find any plau- 
sible ground to deprecate monopoly system yet it pointed out that a 
change over from monopoly to a combined system of customs and 
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excise practicable without entailing loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment.! The Government thus abolished the monopoly system. But 
before dissolving its connection with monopoly it had allowed the 
foreign salt trade every facility for establishing itself on a firm and 
permanent basis.? Lord Dalhousie had foreseen this and had protested 
against this policy as it would inflict “growing injustice ” on the 
native producer of the article.’ But the Government was too much 
sympathetically inclined towards the Brtish manufacturers to respond 
to the note of alarm sounded by the Governor-General. 


The policy proved fatal to the salt industry in India in general 
and Orissa in particular. In the later part of 1870’s, however, foreign 
salt was imported into Orissa. But much before that the salt industry 
in Orissa had been much crippled by foreign importation.* Orissa, 
not only manufactured salt for domestic consumption but also for 
supplying the Bengal market. Every year large quantities of salt 
were being manufactured in all the three districts of Orissa. Retain- 
ing a part of it in Orissa to supply the local demand, the rest was 
being transported to the Central depot of Sulkea for public sale in 
Bengal. The salt industry continued to flourish. But with the 
increase in the importation of foreign salt there was no demand 
for Orissa-made salt in the Bengal market. The people in Bengal 
preferred cheaper Liverpool salt.® 


The manufacture of salt in Orissa was thus limited only to home 
consumption. But that too became unprofitable. The salt duty in 
Orissa was too heavy. With the cessation of Government monopoly, 
only the charges which were incidental to manufscture, became 
extinct. But salt remained subject to excise. The duty which was 
being collected at the rate of Rs.2-8-0 per maund at the time of aboli- 
tion of monopoly was raised to Rs. 3-4-0 per maund. The cost 
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of preventive establishments continued to be collected as before. With 
the cost of production and profit, a manufacturer could have sold 
a maund for Rs. 0-13-0. But when excise duty at the rate of Rs.3-4-0 
per maund and the cost of preventive establishment at the rate of 
Rs.1-1-0 per maund were added to it, a maund of salt was sold at 
Rs.5 at the place of manufacture. It cost more than Rs. 6 per maund 
if transported into the interior by the dealers.’ It had been pointed 
out by the lccal authorities that the duty was too heavy and in view 
of the distressed condition of Orissa it would be advisable to reduce 
it to Rs. 2-8-0.5 But the Board of Revenue did not approve of the 
proposal on financial considerations.’ 


This measure, no doubt brought about immense increase in 
the revenue to the Government. It had been estimated in 1856, that 
a reduction of duty by 8 annas a maund would involve a loss of revenue 
amounting in Bengal to upwards of 33 lakhs of rupees a year.* From 
this it can be imagined the great increase in the revenue which this 
measure brought about since on this occasion the duty had been 
raised by 12 annas per maund. 


As a result of this measure, however, there was a decrease in 
consumption. The usual experience proved that whenever any 
reduction of duty had been made the consumptions had increased. 
Obviously when the duty was increased the consumption decreased. 


While the duty had been fixed at Rs. 2-8-0 prior to the aboli- 
tion of monopoly it had been represented that the price was too high. 
Even a stout champion of salt tax had conceded that “‘a tax of 500 
per cent appears to me a very high tax to impose upon any one article 
of consumption”. It had been considered as “‘a heavy and grievous 


1. T.E.R. to Sec. B.R.L.P. No. 77!/5,1 Aug. 1867. Bengal Misc. Rev. Proc. 
Sept. 1867. 


2. T.E.R. to Sec. B.R.L.P. No. 771/,,1 Aug 1867. Bengal Misc. Rev. Proc. 
Sept. 1867. 


3. R.L. Mangles, Sec B.R.L.P. to Offg. Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 2399, 12 Aug. 
1867. Bengal Misc. Rev, Proc. Sept. 1867. 


4. Plowden Report upon manufacture sale and tax upon Salt Vol. I Part I1., 
Bengal Sec. IV, p. 146. 
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burthen.” Thus it was no wonder that of salt duty at the rate of 
Rs. 3-4-0 per maund was felt as a great hardship.! 


Apart from the rate of duty, the wisdom of levying any duty 
whatsoever on an essential condiment like salt has always been doubt- 
ful. It had been argued in favour of the tax, which it was admitted 
partook nature of a capitation tax “‘that in India, the great mass 
of the people with few exceptions are nearly inthe same condition 
and that therefore there is no injustice and little inequality in such 
a tax”. But in fact amongst the humblcr ranks of society, without 
pushing the comparison into the upper classes, the inequality of 
income was very great in India, quite so much so as in other countries 
and as each individual’s consumption of salt varied as little in those 
ranks, as a general tax upon consumption of humbler classes, the 
Salt Tax was unequal.? It was grievous to tax salt in India, because salt 
is the only condiment an Indian labourer consumes with his food 
which is of such nature that without salt it would be unbearably 
insipid. Tt is essential to a healthy condition of the physical system.* 


This heavy duty besides being a hardship to the consumers had 
served as a discouragement to manufacture of salt. Sinceit was 
necessary article a heavy tax served as an encouragement to adulterate 
it largely and to supply its place by inferior and less wholesome 
substitutes.’ As the duty remained high the temptation for smugg- 
ling also had been high. It could be manufactured at a trifiing cost 
and with the slightest amount of labour by any one who would scrape 
together a few handfuls of earth. Yet in those very locality where it 
was most readily made, the transport of salt was only permitted under 
the most rigid observance of certain forms, and under the safeguard 
of authenticated passes, while the adulteration, the import, the 


1. Plowden, Report upon manufacture, sale and tax ypon salt Vol, 1 Part 1), 
Rengal Sec. IV. P, 146, 

2, Ibid. Page 142. 

3. Ibid. Vol. 1, Appendix H No. 1; Gandhi to Irwin, 2 March 1930, 
P. Sittaramayya. History of Indian National Congress Vol. 1 p. 373. - 

4. lbid. Vol. 1, Part II, Seo. 1V. p. 1421 J. W, Kaye, Administration of the East 
India Cotpany p. 670. 
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manufacture or even connivance at the manufacture thereof, were 
punishable by severe fines and by imprisonment.! For these reasons 
salt policy of the Government became an important issue which was 
taken up by the Indian National Congress.? 


There was yet another reason for which the manufacture of 
salt in Orissa became unprofitable. Not only the cost of the salt 
produced in Orissa was higher than that produced on the Madras 
coast, but also the rate of salt duty in Orissa was higher than 
that in the Madras presidency. Consequently, the imported salt 
from Madras drove it out of the market.’ The rate of salt duty ranged 
from Rs. 3-4-0 per maund in Bengal and Rs. 3-0-0 in central and 
upper India to Rs. 1-13-0 in Madras and Bombay. To prevent the 
untaxed salt of Rajputana and the lightly taxed salt of southern India 
from coming into the northern part of the country the Government 
maintained an inland customs line extending from the Punjab to the 
Bay of Bengal. This line was expensive to maintain and encouraged 
smuggling. Large quantities of illicit salt from Ganjam district of 
Madras continued to pour into Orissa. Apart from illicit salt, large 
quantities of illicit salt also were imported from Ganjam. The price 
of salt in Orissa was so heavy, because of the heavy duty that Ganjam 
merchants could afford the import inspite of the customs line. 


The Rowana system was yet another handicap. The salt 
factories were scattered over large areas of coast country, atl more 
or less impregnated with brine, along the Bay of Bengal from the 
southern extremity of the Chittagong district on the east to the south- 
western extremity of the Chilika Lake, in the district of Puri, on the 
west-side of the Bay. In addition to the possibility of imported salt 
being smuggled, there was the double danger cf illicit manufacture 
in the saliferous tracts, and of smuggling from the numerous salt 
factories; and to guard against this a large preventive force was main- 


1, J. W, Kays, Administration of the East India Company, P. 670, 

2, P, Sitaramaya, History of Indian National Congress Vol, I, P, 50, R,P, Dutta 
India to-day, P. 373. 

3. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vo. 1. Para, 49; Wtkal 
Deepika Part 1V, 26 June 1869, No. 26. 
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tained, and, as a further safeguard, a plan was adopted which necessi- 
tated the purchaser of a consignment cf salt above the insignificant 
quantity of five seers, after payment of duty, obtaining a protective 
document termed a rowana, and also required him to convey the salt 
to its destination by a specified route, and within certain defined 
limits, conterminous, more or [ess with salt-producing districts, to 
tender his rowana for inspection of preventive officers posted on the 
various pass stations onthe way. On reaching his destination, he 
had to report the arrival of the salt to the preventive officers, who 
issued retail rowanas to cover the transport of any salt sold, until 
the entire batch was disposed of. This system was directed against 
three forms of smuggling already mentioned. This was the second 
line of defence. The first line of defence was the preventive force 
concentrated at the headquarters of salt operations.! 


This system, while it could not afford any protection against 
the trade in untaxed salt and lightly-taxed salt and consequently to 
salt revenue, it became a serious impediment to the course of trade. 
It also tended to increase the price of salt to the consumer. When 
we consider the time and trouble necessary to the prompt obtaining 
of these passes, and the services of men employed in the transaction, 
to say nothing of the fees and the stamp duties, it will be readily 
conceived how much the trade was handicapped.? It was the practice 
to test the quantities of salt mentioned in the rowana by measuring 
the contents of the boat at certain stations on the line of route. 
This led to extortion. Indeed as it was observed “‘such an abuse 
is disgraceful to an administration and is c bnoxious to a kind of trade 
which is of the highest importance at present”. 


An impetus could have been given to the manufacture of salt 
in Orissa by allowing Orissa-made salt to be sold in the Central 
provinces. This proposal of the local authorities, however, did not 
commend jtself to the Goveroment, Consequently the trade in that 


1, Speech of W. H. Grimley on Salt Bill, Pros, of the Lt-Governor’s council, 


Vol, Jan. to Dec. 1898, P, 254. 
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province was monop: lized by Madras merchants. This was accom- 
panied by illicit transportation of Ganjam salt across frontier to the 
tributary ‘states of Orissa.® 


Salt became much dearer in a tributary state than in regulation 
districts and was difficult to procure. In tributary states it was not 
only an article of daily consumption but it was also used as a medium 
of exchange and was bartered by dealers for oil-seeds, grain and hill 
produce. In the tributary states each Raja exercised a most perni- 
cious and repressive influence on free and unrestricted trade in salt 
by giving monopoly of sale to one or more dealers. A lump sum 
was annually paid to the Raja and the salt was scld to the public at 
rates not below a fixed minimum. In the days of Government mono- 
poly, however, the system was different. In those days each Raja 
was bound to take a fixed taidad (quantity) of salt annually and was 
called on fcr explanation if it was not consumed in his territory. This 
system no doubt operated as the salt-tax or Gabelle in France on the 
eve of the French Revolution, But salt could be procured in abundance. 
It, however, fell into abeyance after the abolition of Government 
monopoly.’ Under the sew system which the Government adopted, 
it was difficult even to procure salt. Despite this the Government 
did not allow the unrestricted admission of Orissa-made salt to the 
tributary states. It was feared that the tributary states would absorb 
any amount of salt for smuggling it to west and north west. 


Thus owing to all these factors, mentioned above, the salt 
industry in Orissa continued to decline. The quantity of salt manu- 
factured in Orissa continued to fluctuate widely depending upon 
the importation from Ganjam and Liverpool. While the quantity 
manufactured in 1870-71 was 559, 758 maunds, the same in 1871-72 
was only 149, 290 maunds.’ 


1, Selections from Divisional and District Annual admin. Reports and Govt. Resolu- 
tions on them (1872-73) p. 496, 

2, R. L. Mangles Jr. Sec. B.R.L.P. to Commr. Cuttack No. 927, 4 April 1867, 
Bengal Misc. Rev. Proc. Sept. 1867, 

3, T.E.R. to Sec Govt of Bengal Political Dept, No. 333, 2 Jan. 1875, Bengal 

Rev, Proc, Feb. 1875. 
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In the hc pe of freeing India’s internal trade the Indien Govern- 
ment in 1874 put forward a schem?® for a graduated sczle of duties. 
By the Act X of 1874 the lower section of the inland customs line 
which divided Bombay and Madras from adjoining British Territory 
was abolished. The Government raised the selling prices of salt in 
Ganjam from Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 and fixed a graduated scale of 
duty in Orissa beginning at Rs. 2-4-0 onthe southern frontier and 
ascending by gradation until it reached the northern boundary, where 
it met the rate «f Rs. 3-4-0 prevailing in the lower provinces of Bengal. 
That was also the rate previously prevailing in Orissa. Orissa thus 
was divided into six portions or zones, with different rates of duty 
for each.! 


By this, it was hoped that the salt manufacture in Orissa would 
revive and the Madras salt would not be able to displace Orissa salt 
from consumption. But the graduated scale of duties produced a 
detrimental effect on the salt trade in Orissa.? 


The introduction of graduated scale of duties was accompanied 
by unrestricted admission of Ganjam salt into Orissa. The benefits 
which could have been derived from the reduction of the rates of salt 
duty in Orissa were more than off set by the influx of cheaper salt 
from Ganjam. The imports from Ganjam during 1873-74, 1874-75 
and 1875-76 were 1,419 maunds, 11,638 maunds and 1,14,338 maunds 
respectively.’ The result was that it threatened considerable injury 
to the Cuttack trade and led to the complete amnihilation of the 
manufacture of Puri. The manufacture in Cuttack and Puri declined 


1. Report on the Adm of Salt Department 1874.75; Utkal Deepika, Part X11], 
$ Jan. 1878, No.1. The rate of duty ascended by gradation in Orissa as follows: 
(a) Between the southern boundary of Puri and the River Kusabhadra 
Rs. 2-8-0, \&) between the southern boundary of Cuttack and the river Kusa- 
bhadra Rs. 2-10-0, Between southern boundary of Cuttack and the river 
Mahanadi Rs. 2-1?-0 (d) Between the river Mahandi and Dhamra Rs. 2-14-0 
(c) Between the river Dhamra and Kansabas Rs. 3-0-0 and (/) Between river 
Kansabas and the southern boundary of Balasore Rs, 3-2-0. 


2. W,. H. Grimley, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt, of Bengal No. 675 B, 25 Sept, 
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in the same proportion as the importation of Ganjam salt.! The 
manufacturers, however, continued to manufacture salt because in 
many places there was no other means of livelihood for the people. 
Consequently in the beginning of the manufacturing season every 
year the contractors were left with unsold stocks with very indefinite 
prospects of sale. In 1875-76 only 67,170 maunds had been manu- 
factured in Puri, while 3,56,657 maunds had been manufactured in 
1874-752 and while the average quantity of manufacture from 1870 
to 1875 was 2,32,463 maunds. In 1876-77, the contractors began 
the year with an unsold stock of 78,565 maunds and manufactured 
2,33,061 maunds in the year. With the importation of 55,017 maunds 
of Ganjam salt they were left with 171,947 maunds with very little 
prospect of sale.’ This quantity was more than what they sold in 
1876-77. In 1877-78, 47,830 maunds only had been manufactured. 
In Cuttack district also the quantity of manufacture fluctuated depen- 
ding on the importation of salt from Ganjam. The total manu- 
facture of salt in the district during 1874-75 and 1875-76 were 12,298 
maunds and 26,519 maunds, while the total consumption were 
1,92,395 maunds and 202,324 maunds respectively. During 1876-77 
Cuttack wtih a population of a mllion and a half consumed 2,07,898 
maunds, while it produced within its own area only 10,043 maunds. 
{n other words, out of every 100 maunds consumed 5 maunds were 
of native production, the rest was imported.® 


A further reduction of duty on Orissa salt would certainly have 
enabled this salt to compete with Ganjam salt. But the representations 
of the Commissioner of the Division, in this connection was not approved 
of by the Government. Similarly the proposal of the local authorities 
to relieve the manufacturers of the cost of preventive establishment at 
the sale-works and warehouses, was also negatived by the Government. 


1. Utkal Deopika Part XII 27 Oct. 1877, No. 42. 


2, Report on the Administration of salt department, Resolution of the 
Government of Bengal Misc, Rev, 30 Oct, 1867, 


3, W,. H. Grimley Seo. to B. P, L.P, to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No, 675B, 25 
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Salt was manufactured under more favourable condition in the Madras 
Presidency than in Orissa. The duty was still lower than that in Orissa. 
The salt regulations in Madras was favourable to the wholesale dealers as 
a5 per cent discount was being allowed to every purchaser of not less 
than 1200 maunds of salt at a time. The representations of the local 
authorities to allow this concession to Orissa was negatived too.! 


The introduction of graduated system of duties, however, reduced 
the price of salt in Orissa. The importation of large quantities of cheaper 
salt from Ganjam and the reduction of duty in Orissa contributed to 
decrease in the price of salt. The result of this was that the annual 
consumption of salt per head of the population increased. It advanced 
from 5 seers in 1874-75 to 5 seers 3 chittaksin 1875-76. The sales amounted 
to 3,47,864 maunds during 1877-78 as against 3,22,970 maunds in the 
previous year.’ 


Increase in the consumption of salt necessarily led to the increase 
in salt revenue. But it swelled the revenue of the Madras Government 
and proved detrimental to the finances of Bengal. However, it increased 
the revenue of the British Government.* 


The introduction of graduated scale of duties, however, did not 
produce any adverse effect on the manutacture and trade in Balasore 
district as there had been no encroachment of Ganjam salt into Balasore. 
It was partly because of the distance of Ganjam to Balasore.and partly 
because the salt used in Balasore was made in a different way from that 
of Ganjam and Puri. In the district of Balasore, Punga salt was made by 
the process of boiling, but in southern portion of Orissa as in Ganjam, 
the kind of salt called Kurkutch was produced by solar evaporation. 
Thus while the salt manufacture and trade in Cuttack and Puri declined 
that cf Balasore increased after the introduction of the graduated scale 
of duties.’ The salt trade of Balasore, however, expanded towards the 


1. W,H, Grimiley Sec. B. R, L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal Rev, Dept, 25 Sept, 
1877, No, 675 B Bengal Rev, Proc. Nov, 1877. 
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south in the direction of Cuttack than towards the north in the direction 
of Midnapur. While 18,371 maunds of salt were exported to Cuttack, 
only 4,531 maunds were exported to Midnapur during 1875-76. It was 
due to the fact that Balasore salt could n3t comp:ste with imported 
Liverpool salt in Midnapur.1 


With the importation of Liverpool salt into Orissa during the later 
part of the 1870’s, salt manufacture showed a further tendency of decline. 
Of the three districts of Orissa, first to be affected by Liverpool salt was 
Balasore. During 1877-78 the quantity of salt manufactured in Balasore 
amounted to 94,127 maunds as against 1,31,799 maunds during 1876-77. 
From that year the importation of Liverpool salt into Balasore increased 
with much regularity year by year. During 1884-85 the importation 
amounted to over 13,000 maunds.? It increased to 1,43,397 maunds 
during 1886-87 three times the quantity imported in the preceding year,® 
and in November 1887 the manufacture of salt was closed. During 1887- 
88 only 2,939 maunds of salt had been manufactured in Balasore as 
against 37,471 maunds during 1886-87. The quantity of Liverpcol salt 
imported during the year was 1,62,185 maunds.! 


The other two districts were soon to be affected by this importation 
of Liverpool salt. This salt however, could not causz so much harm to 
the salt industry in these two districts as the Ganjam salt. By the time 
the Liverpool salt was imported into Balasore, the peop!'e of that district 
had already overcome their prejudice against foreign salt. In conse- 
quence Liverpool salt took complete possession of the market in Balasore. 
But in case of Cuttack and Puri, the people still felt a strong prejudice 
against it. The people still believed that there was bonedust in Liverpool 
salt. During 1884-85, 7,745 maunds of Liverpool salt had been imported 
by way of False point, the port of Cuttack, but there was great difficulty 
in disposing it off.5 Nevertheless the importation continued. During 
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1885-86, 6,480 maunds of Liverpool salt had been sold in the Cuttack 
district. Thereafter it continued to increase. In Puri, however. Liverpool 
salt could not make a much headway. The local consumption continued 
to be largely supplemented by Ganjam salt. 


The results of the large importation of Liverpool salt were very 
much the same as the importation of Ganjam salt. The importations 
lowered the prices of salt. The cheapness of salt led to increase of 
consumption and consequently to increase of revenue to the Government. 
While the importation of Ganjam salt swelled the excise revenue, the 
importation of Liverpool salt increased the customs revenue. 


In the hope of further freeing India’s internal trade the duty on 
salt was made uniforin at the rate of Rs. 2-0-0 per maund throughout 
India in 1882. But in January 1888 the rate was raised to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
maund and it continued to be so for the next 15 years. In 1903 it 
was reduced to Rs. 2-0-0 and in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0. 


The equalisation and reduction of salt duty in 1882, however 
contributed little to the revival of the industry. On the other hand it 
led to the destruction of the industry which was already in a languishing 
state. There was no hope of its recovery. The salt industry was closed 
first in the Cuttack district. It was closed in Balasore later in 1887 and 
in Puriin 1899.2: The salt required for local consumption was supplied 
from the Madras Presidency and Liverpool. 


The Government expressed grave concern over the decline of this 
industry in view of its importance to the province.? It nevertheless made 
several efforts to keep it alive. The rowana system was withdrawn from 
Puri in 1877 and was abolished in the rest of Orissa in 1885, without 
injuring the salt revenue in any way.* But it was too late. Had this over 
due concession been granted earlier, the industry could have struggled 
on for some time more. 


In view of its importance, the Government also started manufacture 
on its account. Factories were started on the Chilika for the manufacture 


General Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1885-86. 
Quinguennial Adm. Report of the Orissa Division from 1900-01 to 1904-5. 
Report on the Administrationof salt department for 1875-76. 

Speech of W. H. Grimley on salt Bill, Proceedings of the Lt-Governor’s 
Council, Jan. to Dec. 1898. p. 158. 
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of Karkutch salt. But this also failed. It failed owing to the inferior quality 
of the salt turned out at these factories and the difficult and expensive 
means necessary for its transit from the factories on account of which 
it could not compete on equal terms with the better quality of salt of 
the neighbouring Ganjam factories. The factories on the Chilika lake 
thus were closed by the Government.* 


The salt industry in Orissa, however, needed more liberal consi- 
deration. The salt industry in Orissa continued to decline before the 
equalisation of salt duties in 1882. While the Orissa-made salt could 
not compete with foreign salt owing to lack of protective duty, it could 
not compete with Ganjam salt because the duty on it was higher than 
on that of Ganjam. By the time the equalisation of salt duties was com- 
pleted it was already in a declining state and chances of its recovery 
was slight. Again in 1882 salt duties were not only equalised but these 
were reduced. The reduction of salt duty gave a further impetus to the 
importation of foreign salt. Foreign salt hitherto imported only into 
Balasore district was imported into Cuttack district. This importation 
was further accelerated by the improvement of communications. The 
equalisation of duty led to free and unrestricted admission of Ganjam 
salt into Orissa. The Orissa salt could not compete with Ganjam salt 
with an equal duty, for salt was made under more favourable conditions 
in Ganjam than in Orissa. The salt industry in Orissa certainly would 
have continued and prospered if protective duty had been maintained 
to prevent the importation of foreign salt and if a duty lower than that 
on Ganjam salt had been imposed on that in Orissa. 


With the closure of manufacture died an indigenous industry in 
Orissa. It was a great source of wealth to the province and the prosperity 
of the province was greatly retarded when this industry was closed. 
This industry also supported a large number of people. Besides fully 
maintaining these people it also provided diversity of occupation to 
many and to this they turned when the rains failed. As a result of the 
closure of this industry a great mass of the population directly depended 
on agriculture. There was no other industry in Orissa for the people to 
derive their support. Indeed it was one of the important causes of the 
famine in Orissa. It was one of the important causes of the disastrous 
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consequences of the Indian farmies as it was observed by the Indian 
Famine Commission (1880). For this reason the Commission had recom- 
mended to the Government for the development of Industries other 
than agriculture. The issue was later taken up by the Indian National 
Congress which impressed upon the Government the necessity of foster- 
ing indigenous industries. This in the opinion of the congress would be a 
remedy against recurrence of famines? 


The loss, however, was some what compensated by bringing into 
cultivation the jungle lands of the coast parganas of Kanika, Kujang 
and Harishpur in the Cuttack District. With the silting up of artificial 
channels dug to convey sea-water to the salt furnaces much land hitherto 
held to be only fit for making salt recovered freshness.* That was, 
however, not possible in Puri and Balasore as the lands were entirely 
uncultivable. But the rising trade in food grains and consequent rise in 
the value of grain led to the absorption of salt-manufactures in the 
agricultural community without serious complaint. 


Though the salt industry perished the average price of salt showed 
a gradual fall owing to reduction of duty and improved facilities of 
communication.* In consequence the consumption of salt increased to 
the obvious benefit of all and especially of the lower classes. It was no 
doubt a great boon conferred on the people. 
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Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part-1 Para 103. 

2. Annie Besant How India wrought for Freedom, p. 247 See also Marx. 
Capital Vol. 111 Ch. XIVII, Sec. 3. 

3. W.H. Grimley, Sec. B. R. L. P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 675 B, 25 Sept 

' 1877. Bengal Rev. Proc Nov. 1877. 

4. The quantity of salt available per rupee was as follows during the quinque- 

npniums from 1891 to 1905. 


1891-95. 1896-1900. 1900-1905. 

S. € S. C. S. C. 

——— —— ——— 

Cuttack 9 - 8 9 - 13 12 - 00 
Puri 11 - 3 12 - 00 13 - 11 
Balasore 10 - 6 10 - 10 11 - 8 


Quinquennial Administration Report of the Orissa Division from 1900-01 
to 1904-5 Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER VII 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRADE 


By the timc the famine broke out there were no ports of any signi- 
ficance in Orissa. All the ports that were there, were of little use when 
exposed to the ordeal of bad weather or any emergency. Orissa had no 
good system of communication. Hence it was generally inaccessible to 
the ordinary course of trade and was often found to have been cut off 
from the outside world. 


Even though each district had ports of its own, until the outbreak 
of famine they never drew any attention of the Government. After famine 
these old ports were improved. Some new ports were also opened. There 
was an attempt to improve the inland communication too. 


False point the most important of the Cuttack ports was situated 
at the mouth of the river Mahanadi, at a distance of 70 miles from the 
town of Cuttack. It was by far the best harbour on the whole coast of 
India between Hoogly and Bombay.? The port had been opened in 1860. 
Between 1860 and 1862 an agency had been established there for the 
export or rice. But there was no means of disembarking the cargo and 
passengers at the anchorage; and there was no good communication 
between the port and the interior of the country. The horrors of the 
famine brought home to the authorities the necessity of improving this 
harbour and since 1866 more and more attention was paid to it. The 
harbour was surveyed and deepened and the channels were buoyed. The 
work on the Kendrapara canal was speeded up to reach the tidal waters 
in direct communication with False point. Formerly no vessel approached 
the coast duc to summer monsoon and after the improvements had 
been effcted the port remained open throughout the year.’ 


1. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, 3345, 22 
Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866), Vol. I, Part 11, Para 30. 

3. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, No. 3345, 22 
Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868, Utkal Deepika Part IV, 3 July 
1869, No. 27. 
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The ports of Balasore district which received the attention of the 
Government after the famine were: (1) Balasore, (2) Dhamrah, (3) Chura- 
man, (4) Sartha, (5) Subarnarekha and (6) Lychunpore. Balasore was 
situated on the river Boora Balang, 16 miles from the coast. In the 17th 
century it was a seat of considerable trade and eventually trade was 
stopped by the formation of a sand bar across the mouth of the river. 
Dhamrah guarded the estuary which had been formed at the mouth of 
the Baitarani and Brahmani rivers. Subarnarekha situated at the mouth 
of the river of the same name was not far from Pipli, a place a few 
centuries back possessed a fine harbour with a few approach from the 
sea. Sartha was situated at the junction of two rivers—Panchapara and 
Sartha which debouched into the Bay, a few miles below Subarnarekha. 
Churaman was an open roadstead in the mouth of Gummere river, 
a branch of Kansbas and Lychunpore, was not far distant on a small 
creek of the same river. All these had been declared ports in 1858. 
But these ports as we have seen, were of little use at the time of famine 
and consequently after the famine they drew the attention of the 
Government. The new port of Chandbali or Ravensport was opened 
in 1872. It was an inland port an the river Baitrani, a river running 
between the districts of Cuttack and Balasore. It was situated on the 
Balasore side of the river, 25 miles from the coast. It was accessible 
by tidal creeks, 25 miles to the north and 70 miles to the south.! 


Similarly the ports of Puri district, opened in 1860 also drew the 
attention of the Government after the famine. They were six in number— 
Puri, Davee, Sahandu, Mettacooah, Futtypore and Nundla.? 


The ports of Orissa, however, were not paid the attention which 
they deserved. Adequate attention was not paid to the port of False 
Point. The harbour scheme and the establishment of a port town and 
location was much talked about, written about, planned, surveyed and 
estimated, the subject advanced a stage but no definite action was taken. 
The Maharaja of Burdwan granted to the Government the whole of 
the lands necessary to give the Government full command of the port 
station. The lands were plotted out for settlers and traders. But famine 


1. H.L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India, No. 3345, 22 
Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868; Utkala Deepika Part IV, 3 July 
1869 No. 27. 

2. Ibid. 
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in Bengal and consequently the financial difficulties prevented the 
Government from proper allotment of funds to port improvement.! It 
was alleged by the people of Balasore that the Government had neglec- 
ted their ports and spent lakhs of rupees for the improvement of False 
Point. The Collector of Balasore who had never seen False Point 
corroborated them in 1873 by saying that “‘all Orissa is being sacri- 
ficed to False Point chimera.”? But nothing of the kind had really 
happened. In fact the Government had not contemplated any 
permanent improvement of the Balasore ports but it had contemplated 
some improvements of False Point which was subsequently abandoned. 


Similarly no permanent improvement of the port of Subarna- 
rekha was undertaken as it was thought that it would involve great 
engineering difficulties and cost. Further the dense jungles on the bank 
of the river afforded great opportunities for smuggling, which was 
found difficult to check without expensive establishment.? The tendency 
of Balasore rivers to silt at the mouths had been fatal to the stability 
of every port in the district.* The people of Balasore felt strongly, the 
neglect into which their ports had fallen. Though the Government 
wanted the people to engage in trade, yet it did not do its part and 
spend a little money in buoying channels and dredging sandbars.® 
Commenting on the state of Balasore ports, the Collector Beames 
observed : “* A stranger coming by sea to Balasore on seeing our 
harbours would think he had arrived at the dominions of some 
independent native chief who did not know what were the requirements 
of the civilized countries in respect of portal accommodation. He 
would be extremely surprised to find himself in the territories 
subject to the greatest maritime power, the world has ever seen.” 
Efforts were made by one merchant of Balasore to improve the old 


1. T. E.R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal. No. 276, 20 July 1874. General Administra- 
tion Report of Orjssa Division for 1873-74. 

2. T. E. R.to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 271,23 July 1873, General Administra- 
tion Report of the Orissa Division for 1872-73. 

3. Report on the Administration of Customs, Department of the Benga! 
Presidency 1874-75, Sec. VY, Para. 97; Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1875. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Utkala Deepika, Part 27 Feb. 1875, No.9. 

6. T. E.R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 271, 23 July 1873, General Administra- 
tion Report of the Orissa Division for 1872-73. 
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port of Churaman and removing the silt which had deposited. But 
the port again fell into disuse by the deposits of mud and silt.! 


The only port of importance in Puri district was Puri. But it 
continued to be a mere open roadstead and consequently was not safe 
for vessels during south-west monsoon.’ 


Jt was under these circumstances the ports of Orissa continued 
to decline. The construction of the Coast canal in 1885 further facili- 
tated the silting of Balasore rivers and provided a new waterway and 
diverted a portion of sea-borrie trade of the district. The ports of 
Balasore district except Chandbali ceased to exist. The importance 
of Chandbali increased as that of others waned. Even the trade of 
the port of False point also continued to decline during the 1880’s. 
Owing to difficulties of landing a major portion of trade at this port 
was diverted towards Chandbali and Coast canal.? A storm wave on 
22nd September 1885 devastated the port.* The extension of railway 
system through Orissa during the 1890’s further contributed to the 
decline of sea-borne trade. It was during the first quinquennium of 
the present century it not only had a paralysing effect on the trade at 
False Point but also on the entire coastal trade of Orissa.’ Though 
the ports deteriorated and consequently the sea-borne trade of the 
province declined during the first quiuquennium of the present 
century, yet sea-borne trade was brisk during the period under review. 


It was after the famine that the imperative necessity of connecting 
the interior of the province with ports and with Calcutta was realised. 
As we have seen in an earlier chapter, Sir Arthur Cotton had emphasized 
the need of making the canals of Orissa navigable. The famine gave 
further impetus to the opening of navigable canals. The entire scheme 


1. Report on the Administration of the Customs Department 1874-75, Bengal 
Rev. Proc. Nov. 1875. 

2. J. Beames, Commr. to Sec. Government of Bengal No. 060, 18 July 1877, 
General Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1876-77. 

3. Annual General Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1884, 85 
Para. 12. 

4. C. E. Buckland, Bengal under the Lt. Governors, Vol. 11. p. 822. 


S. E. F. Growse Commr. to Sec. Govt.of Bengal, No. 1829, 3 Aug. 1905, 
Quinquennia! Adm. Report of th¢ Orissa Division from 1900 to 1905. 
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of navigable canals was, however, not carried into completion. The 
Pattamundai canal, which formed part of the original scheme for 
connecting Puri with Calcutta by canal was not made navigable. Again 
the High Level canal which had been intended originally to give 
thorough communication with Midnapur and Calcutta was not pushed 
beyond Bhadrak.! Instead it was decided to proceed with the Coast 
canal to connect Calcutta with Cuttack. The canal connected Hoogli at 
Geonkali with the river Matai at Charbatia and ran along the sea-face. 
Cuttack was connected with False Point. It was also connected with, 
Calcutta by another canal which touched the sea-port of Chandbali.? 
The Paloor cana! connecting Chilika lake with Ganjam river was also 
cleared and opened for traffic. 3 


Immediately after the famine the Grand Trunk Road from Madras 
frontier to Calcutta was completed and the road from Cuttack to 
Puri was metalled. In addition to these a large number of local roads 
were improved and extended in the lines suggested by the Famine 
Commission. ¢ 


It had been decided during 1870’s not to proceed with railways 
in Orissa. The Commissioner of the Division, T. E. Ravenshaw 
was more inclined towards canals. In his opinion canals were more 
suited to Orissa than the railways.’ The Commissioner was not in this 
way “‘conservative” as it has been asserted by a writer on the subject.® 
But he was fully aware of the hesitating policy of the Government 
* to carry into completion even the canal projects then in hand.” Had 
it been decided then to proceed with the railways the canal projects 


ND 


Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part 11, Sec. 111, Para. 35. 

. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part 11, Para. 289. 

3. T. E. R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 271, 23 July 1873, General Admini- 
stration Report of the Orissa Division for 1872-73. 

4. H. L. Dampier, Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India (Home) No. 3345, 
22 Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868; T. E. R. to Sec Govt. of Bengal 
No. 3, June 1868, Proc. General Dept, Aug. 1868, 

5. T. E.R. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 271,23 July 1873, Para 118. General 

Administration Report pf the Orissa Division for 1872 73, 

P. Mukherjee, History of Orissa in the nineteenth century (Utkal University) 

p. 402. 

7. T, E, R. to Sec, Govt. of Bengal, No, 271, 23 July 1873. Para 122, General 
Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1872-73, 
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would necessarily have suffered. The greatest necessity of Orissa in 
1873, when this remark was made by the Commissioner was to 


complete these works to provide both irrigation and navigation. 


The Bengal Government was also not in favour of the construction 
of the railways. It was believed that heavy bridge works would involve 
huge cost and railways would not be remunerative.! There was another 
reason too. After having spent much in the Orissa canals, the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to incur huge additional expenditure on rail- 
ways.? The Lieutenant-Governor Sir Richard Temple during his visit 
to Orissa in 1874 had been appealed by the people for the construction 
of railways but in vain.? A similar appeal had been made to Sir Ashley 
Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor in March 1878 during his visit to the 
province. But Eden considered it more worthwhile to proceed with 
canals than Railways in Orissa. It would have been better had the 
Government decided to push further the original schemes of canals 
like Pattamundai and High Level which would have connected Calcutta 
with Puri along the important places of Orissa. This was in fact pressed 
for by the Commissioner, T FE. Ravenshaw in 1878. Sir Ashley Eden 
on the otherhand, planned for the Coast canal which was a mistake. 
This canal, it was thought would cost only Rs. 36 lakhs and it would 
secure the country against famine while the railways would cost not 
less then Rs. 20 crores owing to the necessity of heavy bridging.’ Eden 
was a champion of the railways and the development of railways in 
Bengal during his administration was too rapid.¢ Yet the proposal for 
Orissa did not commend itself to him 


But the Coast canal had hardly been put to use when it was decided 
to construct railways in Orissa Lands were acquired and the construc- 
tion was commenced in 1895. The Cuttack-Calcutta extension of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway and a part of the East Coast Railway worked 


1. Selections from Divisional and District Annual Report 1872-73 and Govt. 

Resolution on them, p. 497. 

Utkal, Deepika, Part XIII, 23 March 1878. No. 21. 

bid, Part X, 2 Jan, 1875. No. 1. 

Ibid, Part XI11, 23 March 1878. Nc. 12, Part XV, 28 Feb 1880 No.9. 

, Administration Ry¢port of the Orissa Divisjon 1879-80; Utkal Deepika, 
Part XI111,23 March 1878, No, 12, 

6, C. E.Buckland, Bengal under the Lt. Governors, Vol, 1, pp, 70(X701 
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by the Bengal-Nagpur Company which pass through the threc dis- 
tricts of Orissa were opened for thorough communication in 1.899 
A branch line to Puri was completed and opened for traffic in 1897. 
At the end of 1904 a light 2‘-6” gauge railway connecting Baripada, 
the principal town of the tributary state of Mayurbhanj with Rupsa 
station of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway was opened. It had been cons- 
tructed entirely by the chief of the State, though it was worked for 
him by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company.! 


With the development of both inland and overseas comimuni- 
cations there was great increase in the level of business activity in the 
province and there was a rapid increase in both sea-borne and inland 
trade. 


From 1868-69 the business activity at the ports of Orissa was 
constantly on the increase. The number of vessels visiting different 
ports gradually increased. The number of vessels which visited Balasore 
during 1874-75 was 387 as against 232 in 1869-70, 277 in 1870-71, 275 
in 1871-72, 345 in 1872-73 and 405 in 1873-74. The tonnage of vessels 
during 1874-75 was 51,689 as against 15,456 in 1969-70.2 The tonnage 
of vessles visiting the Puri ports was 10,553 in 1874-75? as against 147 
in 1867-68 and 1356 in 1868-69.* A similar increase was also found 
at False Point in Cuttack. The number of vessles visiting the port in 
] 868-69 was 15 as against 179 in 1878-79 and the tonnage of the vessels 
in 1868-69 was 13,574 as against 138,676 in 1878-79.5 


The British Indian Steam Company made False Point a regular 
port of call. It was also visited by French ships from Mauritus which 
took rice and oilseeds from that place for Havre Bordeaux and other 
ports in France. The steamers of the British Indian Navigation 


1. Quinquinnial Administration Report of the Orissa Division from 1900-1901 
to 1904-5, p. 36. 

2. Report on the Administration of the Customs Dept. of the Bengal Presidency 
for 1874-75, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1875. 

3. Ibid, Para, 101. 

4. J.C. Geddes, Collector of Customs, Puri to Commr. No. 11,9 Aug. 1869, 
Bengal Misc. Rev. Proc. April 1870. 

5. A. Smith, Commr. to Sec. Govt. of Benga! No. 1369, 5 July 1879, General 
Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1878-79. 

6. Report on the Administration of Customs Department of the Bengal 
Presidency for 1974-75, Sec. V, Para. 94, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1875. 
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Company called at the port of Puri. American, British and French 
ships of considcrable burthen visited ports of all the three districts. Rice 
was exported to different ports of India, Ceylon, Maldives besides 
Mauritus and French ports. By the mid-seventies it had been fairly 
proved that there was a place in India called Orissa, which could be 
relied upon to export rice of a good quality and in large quantities, 
The news was carried beyond the British possessions by French and 
American ships, which so regularly visited these ports. 


For a study of growth of trade of the province we might look 
closely into trade statistics, the value of trade of the ports of Orissa. 
The following table shows the growth of sea-borne trade from 1868-69 


1878-79. 


Value of imports Value of exports 
in Rs. in Rs. 
1868-69 3,69,486 2,69,545 
18 69-70 7,15,632 7,77,034 
1870-71 13,56,087 13,36,755 
1871-72 15,88,000 12,11,411 
1872-73 11,74,994 14,16,170 
1873-74 28,91,288 30,07,175 
1874-75 35,92,857 43,91,035 
1875-76 34,73,774 32,70,714 
1876-77 47,25,117 76,61,260 
1877-78 90,55,184 101,011,291 
1878-79 56,40,953 81,48,5012 


{t will appear from these figures that there was a rapid increase 
in the value of trade at Orissa ports. In 1868-69 the total value of 
trade both in exports and imports was Rs. 6,39,031 only. Tu 1869-70 
it was Rs. 14,92,666 in 1873-74 it had risen to Rs. 58,98,464 and in 


1. J. Beames, Commr. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 600, 18 July 1877, General 
Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1876-77. 

2, The figures in this table and in the following tables have peen compiled from 
the Administration Reports of the Division. 
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1877-78 it was Rs. 1,91,56,475, in other words the value of trade in 
1873-74 was nearly four times that of 1869-70 and that of 1877-78 
was more than three times that of 1873-74 and more than thirtcen 
times that of 1869-70. The figures in the intermediate years notwith- 
standing the fluctuations revealed, show a steady development. The 
famine in 1873-74 in Bengal and Bihar gave a sudden impulse to the 
export trade and consequently to the total trade of Orissa in 1873-74 
and 1874-75. Thus the figure in the subsequent year showed a falling 
off as compared with that for 1874-75. In 1876-77 and 1877-78 there 
was again rise in the export trade and the total value of trade on account 
of a famine in South India.* It reached its highest level in 1877-78. Jn 
the following year there was a fall in the total value of trade. But it, 
however, did not fall below the Jevel prevailing immediately before 


the phenomenal period. The value of trade in 1878-79 was little more 
than twice that of 1873-74. 


During the subsequent period there were, however, wide fluctua- 
tions in the value of sea-borne trade. But a general trend towards 
increase is clear. The following table gives an idea of the value of exports 
and imports of all ports of the province from 1881-82 to 1888-89. 


Value of imports Value of exports 


in Rs. in Rs. 

1881-82 66,99,026 68,42,784 
1882-83 54,96,242 77,04,748 
1883-84 74,95,108 85,87,718 
1884-85 91,15,021 96,53,531 

1885-86 88,14,173 92,06,142 
1886-87 76,19,599 76,31,225 
1887-88 72,44,347 68,01,237 
1888-89 58,82,047 54,46,839 


But during the nineties the figures notwithstanding fluctuations 
revealed, show a tendency towards decline. While the total value of 
trade of all ports stood at Rs. 161,15,263 in 1890-91, it stood at 
Rs 1,20,75,438 in 1899-1900 


* A. Smith, Commr. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 1238, 30 Aug. 1878, General 
Administration Report for 1877-78. 
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There was a further decline in the total value of trade of Orissa 
ports during the first quinquennium of the present century as the 
following table indicates. 


Value of imports Value of exports 
in Rs. in Rs. 
1900-1901 44,61,364 43,37,101 
1901-1902 39,72,039 42,35,809 
1902-1903 37,78 ,550 46,60,757 
1903-1904 28,94,052 53,81,461 
1904-1905 27,70,767 63,33,985 


Though there was a rapid decline in the value of trade at all the 
ports of Orissa during the first quinquennium of the century, yet as 
the figures in the foregoing tables reveal, there was brisk trade at all 
the ports of Orissa throughout the nineteenth century since the famine. 


For a proper study of the impact of foreign trade on the economy 
of the province, a closer examination of the tables is necessary. The 
tables show a sharp increase in the export trade which rose in value 
from Rs. 2,69,545 in 1868-69 to an annual average of Rs. 45,04,923 
during the period from 1870-71 to 1878-79 and Rs. 77,46,785 from 
1881-82 to 1888-89. Even though the value of trade at all the ports of 
Orissa declined during the first quinquennium of the present century, 
the annual average value of exports stood at Rs. 49,85,822 which was 
above the annual average of that of the period from 1870-71 to 1878-79. 
There was also a corresponding increase in the value of import trade. 
It rose in value from Rs. 3,69,486 in 1868-69 to an annual average 
of Rs. 37,22,028 during the period from 1870-71 to 1878-79 and 
Rs. 72,95,695 during the period from 1881-82 to 1888-89. Even during 
the period of decline in the first quinquennium of the present century 
it did not fall much below the average of the period from 1870-71 
to 1878-79 for it stood at Rs. 35,75,-354. 


A closer examination of the figures brings out the additional 
fact that the increase in imports kept pace with the rise in exports 
throughout the period which was very different from all Indian trend 
during the period. The annual trade balance of all India was too high 
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and the gap between exports and imports widened with the growing 
trade as the following table will show. 


Value of imports Value of exports 
Year I ’ 
(in crores of rupees) (in crores of rupees) 
1874-75 44.3 58.0 
1879-80 52.8 69.2 
1880-85 (Average) 53.1 83.4 
1885-90 5 64.0 94.3 
1890-95 55 71.6 111.0 
1895-96 5 72.9 118.61 


In Orissa as the figures in the foregoing tables show, the rise in 
exports was closely followed by rise in imports. In 1873-74 and 
1874-75 the export trade of Orissa received a sudden boost owing to 
sudden demand for rice on account of famine in Bengal. Consequently 
there was a rise in the value of exports. It was followed by a rise in 
the value of imports. In 1875-76 there was a fall in the value of 
exports in consequence of a fall in the demand for rice owing to 
abundant harvests in Bengal. There was a fall in the value of imports 
too. In 1876-77 there was a famine in South India. The value of exports 
showed a rise and so also the value of imports. There was a pheno- 
menal rise in the value of exports in 1877-78 on account of this cause. 
There was a phenomenal rise in the value of imports too. Throughout 
the later period also the rise in imports kept pace with the rise in 
exports. The figures for the last two years of the first quinquennium 
of the present century show a wide gap between the value of 
imports and exports. But that was due to the fact that the railways 
secured more and more of import traffic during the period.? 


It is therefore natural to conclude from the above statistics that 
the export surplus or what was called the ‘“‘drain of wealth to England”? 


1. The figures have been compiled from the various issues of the statistical 
abstract of British India. 


2. Quinguennial Administration report of Orissa Division from 1900-01 to 
1904-5. 
3. Dadabhai Naoroji, Speeches and writings, pp. 238-39 ; R. C. Dutt, Economic 


History of India, Vol. If, pp. 252-253 and Digby, Prosperous British India, 
p. 134. 
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was not so remarkable in case of Orissa as in the case of India in general. 
In fact it has been observed that “‘from many Bengal districts a great 
part of the produce goes to Calcutta, not in the usual course of trade, 
to be exchanged for other commodities, but to pay rent, revenue and 
interest, and eventually it is sent to England to satisfy similar claims. 
This is hardly the case with Orissa, at least not to any great extent.... 
this economic fact .... has a bearing on a theory much discussed that 
(India) is being impoverished by the drain of its resources to Europe. 
Here is one province at least exempt from such a disadvantage and 
it does not seem to be more prosperous than those which bear the 
burden.” But we should not lose sight of the fact that the above con- 
clusion was based upon statistics pertaining to sea-borne trade of the 
province only. Though detailed statistics is not ‘available, the inland 
trade of the province as we shall see later, was considerable and if 
the same is taken into consideration, the above conclusion will certainly 
be proved fallacious. Orissa was in no way free from “‘drain of wealth 
to England.” 


Like other parts of India the export trade of the province during 
the entire period consisted mainly of food stuffs and other agricultural 
produce and its imports consisted in manufactures. 


Analysing the import statistics first, we find that important items 
of import during the 1870’s were cotton piece goods, and salt. The 
other items of imports were metal and gunny bags. 


During the 1880’s with rise in trade, the imports showed not only 
an upward trend under all heads but also the import trade got diversified. 
Besides salt and cotton goods other articles like Kerosine oil, sugar, 
glassware, liquors, spices, fancy goods, potatoes, tobacco, lead, copper, 
zinc, gold and silver made their way into the Orissa market. 


The increase in import of cotton goods into the province indicated 
A corresponding decrease in indigenous manufacture. From an economic 
point of yiew the people obtained cheaper clothing, while they lost 


1, A. Smith, Commr, Orissa to Sec, Govt. of Bengal General Dept. No. 1369, 
5 July 1878, General Admn, Report of the Orissa Division for 1878-79. 

2: G. Toyabee, Cami. to Seo, Govt, of Bengal No, 1130, 9 July 1891, Cereral 
Administration Report of Orissa Division for 1850-91, 
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to a much larger extent by the loss of their industry. Once upon a time 
cloth making was the principal industry. Even female members of the 
high class cultivators were engaged in making thread. But with the 
increase of foreign importation it was forshaken and relegated to lower 
classes.3 According to the census returns of 1892 there were only 
59,363 weavers in Cuttack, 56,767 in Balasore and about 19,500 in 
Puri. The weavers were still famous for superior type of manufacture. 
But cloth making in the province did not pay in competition with 


imported goods. Those who were engaged in it lived on the verge of 
starvation? 


There was also an increase in the import of salt. While the people 
got it cheaper, an indigenous industry which supported a large number 
of people perished and with it also perished a favourable trade,? Like 
the cotton-manufacturers the salt manufacturers sank to the level of 
agricultural labourers and thus pressure on the soil increased. 


It was true that the import trade of Orissa was at times forced 
by the necessity of importing in large quantities in order to pay for 
the great export of rice. But since the province was strictly agricul- 
tural, the purchasing power of its people was in strict co-relation with 
imports. Increase in import is the most trustworthy test of the progress 
of the material improvement of the people. The increasing import of 
consumer goods was due to the increase in the purchasing power on 
the part of the people derived from their having received more and 
more in exchange of their rice from year to year. It was true that the 
displacement of indigenous products by machine-made goods brought 
down the standard of living of a considerable section of the population. 
But it was also true that increasing imports of consumer goods 
was “a conclusive evidence of a higher standard of living among the 
masses”’.* Tt indicated a changing pattern of living which led to the 
displacement of indigenous products by machine-made articles. ° 


1. E. F. Growse, Collector, Cuttack to Sec. Govt. of Bengal No. 2129 G, 8 July 
1897, Bengal Rev. Proc. Apri! 1898. 

2. Monographs oan Cotton fabrics, Bengal Rev. Proc. April 1898, Nos. 74-75, 

3, F. B. Peacock, Jr. Sec. B. R. L. P. to Seo, Govt. of Bengal No. 199,14 April 
1870, Bengal Misc. Rev, Proc. April 1870, 

4. K. L. Dutta, Report on Rise pf prices and wages, Vol.1,p. 145, Genera] 
Administration Report of thg Orissa Division for 1876477, 

$, Moral and Material Progresi Report (1914-12),p, 275, 
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The commodity composition of export show that the exports 
consisted mainly of rice and foodgrains. Rice and salt were the staple 
exports of Orissa. But as we have seen above, salt industry in Orissa 
considerably declined in 1870’s. Salt was imported for home consump- 
tion. Besides rice, the other articles of export were skin and hides, 
oilseeds, jute, timber, jungle produce such as lac, wax, nux-vomica, 
tusser feather, coconuts and dried fish.! 


Since rice was the chief article of export, an increase in value of 
export trade was due to an increase in the export of rice and decline 
in the export of rice brought in a decline in the value of export trade. 
While the unusual demand for rice led to the sudden increase in the 
value of exports, sudden decrease in its demand led to sudden decrease 
in value of exports. Again the supply of food grains was dependent 
on variations of seasons and short crops led to decrease in exports. 
Thus there were great fluctuations in the value of trade from year to 
year depending upon variations in demand of rice and its availability. 


The sea-export of foodgrains from the province continued to rise 
with rise in the value of trade. Tt amounted to 1,28,000 maunds in 
1868-69, 3,00,000 maunds in 1869-70, 4,00,000 maunds in 1870-71, 
4,83,000 maunds in 1871-72 and 4,03,000 maunds in 1872-73. In 
1873-74 the total sea-export of food grains amounted to 12,84,881 
maunds valued at Rs. 20,44,934, while the total value of export trade 
was Rs. 30,071,75. In 1874-75 the amount of food grains exported 
was 17,54,654 maunds of which the estimated value was Rs. 31,12,080;2 
while the toal export value was Rs. 43,91,035. In 1875-76 the export 
of food grains declined and there was a corresponding deciine in the 
value of exports. Again when there was an increase of exports in 1876-77 
Sea-export of food grains stood at 25,83,200 maunds. Though the 
quantity of grain exported in 1877-78 was not much greater than that 
exported in 1876-77, yet the money value of the former exceeded the 
money value of the latter.* Again in 1884-85 there was an unprece- 
dented demand for rice and there was an unusual advance in the sea- 
borne trade.’ In 1888-89 there was a decline in trade. This was chiefly 


+ General Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1890-91. 
. General Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1873-74. 
. Jbid, 1874-75, 

« General Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1877-78, 
+. Tblid 18p4.85 | ni 
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duc to bad crops and disinclination of the people to part with money 
they had acquired by high prices. The rise in prices of food grains 
checked the sea-borne export of rice and paddy and turned it inland 
to central province and west.! The increase in the value of exports in 
1904-5 was due to good harvest of the previous year.? 


Puri, though the least important of the Orissa ports yet its export 
of rice was too high. The following table gives a comparative idea of 
the value of export of rice and total export trade of the port from 
1879-80 to 1884-85. 


Value of rice export Value of total export 


ear in Rs. in Rs. 
1879-80 1,93,959 2,36,460 
1880-81 1,31,600 2,00,264 
1881-82 80,607 84,404 
1882-83 3,41,345 3,64,509 
1883-84 6,72,549 8,85,128 
1884-85 7,92,364 8,10,238 3 


With the increase in export of rice the price of rice showed a 
constant rise and rice became scarce. The following table shows the 
rise of prices of rice. 


Annual average price 


Year in-seérs (of 80 1o1as) Decennial average 
per rupee 

1867 16.37 

1868 31.27 

1869 24.14 

1870 29.71 

1871 29.66 26.87 

1872 28.47 

1873 32.43 | 

1874 24.37 | 

1875 35.61 

1876 26.72 | 


re 


1, Ibid 1888-89 


2, Quinquennial Administration Report from 1900°1901 to 1904›5, 
3. Qenstel Administration Report 1684485. 
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Year 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


i941 


Annual average price 
in seers (of 80 tolas) 
per rupee 


17.65 ) 
13.70 | 
15.69 । 
20.59 
30.38 
29.98 | 
26.70 : 
19.86 
18.34 
19.77 
22.09 
20.99 
17.08 
13.68 
18.57 
13.39 
14.78 
15.68 
21..63 
18.40 
11.87 
14.84 jj 1 


Decennial average 


21.26 


18.28 


It thus happened that even at the time of scarcities the export 


of food went on as briskly as ever. 


In 1873-74, in Balasore there 


was only two-thirds of the preceding year’s rainfall, the crop was 
only an average one, yet it exported about one million and a third 


of maunds of rice.? 


In 1877-78 exportations were carried on to such 


a dangerous extent that there were unmistakable signs of exhaustion 


of the surplus stocks. 


During March 1878, supplies obtainable at 


Chandbali market was so scanty and so dear that rice had again to 


1. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 121. 
2. General Administration Report, 1873-74. 
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be brought from Calcutta and 20,000 maunds were actually imported. 
In March 1878, the prevailing prices of coarse rice as purchased from 
cultivators varied from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 3-6-0 per maund. These 
prices were unparallaled by previous experience except in time of 
famine.3 The exports of 1876-77 were so enormous as to be quite 
unprecedented and that the harvest of 1877-78 was not a good one 
being some what below the average. While trade was being carried 
on to this dangerous extent rice became dearer and dearer.” The 
people in Puri in exasperation rose and pillaged the stores of rice of 
the merchants in January, 1877. In fact there was an acute scarcity 
in Puri in 1877 owing to bad crops and relief works were underaken.’ 
Cuttack being 70 miles from sea, rice instead of being brought to the 
town was carried in the opposite direction to the sea-coast. The popula- 
tion of Orissa in 1897-98 was 42,00,000. Taking average consump- 
tion of food grains at 10 chhataks per head, the average requirement 
of rice in the province had been estimated at 23,703,000 maunds 
per annum. To this must be added 2,500,000 maunds of seeds bring- 
ing the total up to about 262 lakhs of maunds. The total out-turn 
estimated was 29,081,000 maunds. This left a surplus of 29 lakhs 
maunds but actual exports in 1897-98 by sea only came to 26 lakhs 
of maunds.* This calculation does not take into account the other 
expenses of cultivators which were met by the sale of rice and also 
the exports of rice by land which were also considerably large. 


The export of food grains, thus put heavy pressure on the 
purchasing power of the poor people and reduced the internal 
consumption. As William Hunter observed that even in normal years 
one-fifth of the total population of forty million people of India went 


1. Ibid. 1877-78. 


2. R. C. Dutt, Commenting on this state of affairs said *‘*No doubt it presented 
a busy scene during the harvesting months but under the cheering appearance 
of a brisk grain trade lies concealed the fact that the homes and villages of a 
cultivating nation are denuded of their food to a fatal extent in order to meet 
the annual tribute which England demands from India.’ Economic History 
of India, Vol. I, p. 253. 


3. General Administration Report, 1876-77, Utkal Deepika, Part XII, 10 Nov. 
1877, No. 44. 


4. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa Vol.T, pp. 128-129. 
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through life on insufficient food. He wrote that the “surplus of food 
(as represented by exports) only proves that the yearly supply of food in 
India is greater than effective demand for it” and that “‘if the whole 
population ate as much as they could, this surplus would not exist”. 


The rise of prices was felt as a great hardship to the large 
population of shop-keepers and government employees in the towns.? 


The wages of the town labourers of Orissa did not rise in the 
same proportion as the rise in prices. The following table compares 
the rise in wages with the rise in the price of grain. 


Wages in kind Peroentage 
of increase 
(er (Ss 
Money Quantity of Money Money Wages 
Year 
wages rice value wages in kind 
A P SRS A P 
1814 2 0 2 to 23 0 10 କଃ 
to 
l 0 
1889 3 0 2 to 23} 1 10 50 125 + 
- 


eon erg ee 


Thus money wages did not rise to the same proportion as the 
price of the staple food crops. 


And while the non-agricultural classes suffered, the merchants 
of Orissa did not gain. Consequently there was no increased wealth 
and comfort.’ The Oriya merchants did not possess capital to engage 


1. W. Hunter, India of the Queen and other essays (England’s work in India) 
p. 151. 

2. Ibid, p. 147. 

3. J. Beames, Commr.to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 600, 18 July, 1877, General 
Administration Report for 1867-77. 

4. Toynbee, A sketch of the History of Orissa, p. 1 and 93; S. L. Maddox, Final 
Report on the settlement of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 138. 

$. Utkal Deepika Part XT, 7 Oct. 1876, No.40. 
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directly in trade. Orissa was entirely dependent on up country and 
Madras dealers and European firms. Two English firms Messers 
Brett Brothers and Messers Chambers and Company had established 
themselves in Cuttack and Messers Valetta and Co. of Calcutta also 
kept up an agency there. In addition to this there were several firms 
of Bombay merchants at Cuttack.: There settled at Chandbali, the 
most important port of Balasore, the traders of other parts of India 
besides the English traders. Until 1877 there were Greeks. There 
was hardly one or two Oriya merchants.’ 


The people of Orissa could or would not manage a surf boat 
or make one. Theill found boats of the people were replaced by the 
boats built or imported by the merchants. Foreign ships of considera- 
ble burthen were chartered by the merchants instead of native sloops 
hitherto used in carrying on trade between the ports of this district 
and Southern India. In Puri especially loading was solely in the 
hands of Telinga boatmen who came up from the Madras Presidency 
with their Mascoola boats. The number gradually increased in 
course of time.* 


The rise of prices did not also benefit the small cultivator because 
he did not have much to sell. These cultivators sold their produce 
either to money-lender or rice traders at a lesser rate during the 
harvesting season. Itinerant traders went about the country making 
advances in one season and collecting the produce by driblets at 
another.’ 


1. General Administration Report, 1877-78. 

2. Ibid. 1874-75. 

3. Ibid, 1876.77. 

4. lbid, 1875-76. 

5. General Administration Report, 1873-74; Report of the Indian Famine 
Commission (1898), Para 581. 

Referring to this problem A. Connel wrote in 1885: *‘But considering that 

a great mass of cultivators in India have a running account with the money- 
lender, that they get their seed, their cattle and their rupees from the latter 
and hand over to him a very large portion of their crops at low field prices 
which prevail at the harvest time, it is almost certain that profits of foreign 
trade are reaped not by the agriculturist but by the middle man,” Statistical 
Journal, London, Vol. XLVI p. 244. 
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However, from commercial point of view, the increase in 
export of foodgrains was beneficial, for it helped to keep up the total 
value of merchandise and enabled the province to acquire annval 
exchange balance to meet her obligations. 


With the rise of prices, the conditions of some classes of agricul- 
turists changed for the better. The substantial cultivators and rich 
land owners were benefitted greatly. With the development of 
communications they could easily dispose of their produce and thereby 
reaped the benefit of high prices.3 As the foregoing table shows 
while the condition of town labourers in Orissa deteriorated that of 
the village labourer who received his wages in kind distinctly improved. 


There was another far-reaching result of this demand of food- 
grains. The demand led to extension of cultivation. Owing to rising 
prices and increasing export of rice land was diverted from other 
crops to paddy. For instance in the district of Cuttack alone within 
a period of 19 years from 1877-78 to 1896-97 the area under cotton 
cultivation was reduced from 79,350 acres to 5300 acres.? But Orissa 
was under temporary settlement and extension of cultivation led to 
increase in land revenue, while lands last taken up were inferior 
in productive powers. There had been no great rise, however, in the 
rents in the province. The competitive or Pahi rents in Orissa had 
during the period before the resettlement in 1897, risen by 44 per cent 
or 119 per cent less than the rise in prices. Again because of the 
strict limits of assessment in 1897 no great enhancement could be 
made in land revenue and consequently in the rents of the raiyats. 
The rise in prices also directly benefitted the cultivating classes who 
paid their rent in cash.? 


Another item of export was hides. Of this 1,39,863, 74,243 
and 2,14,106 had left the ports of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri respecti- 
vely in 1876-77.¢ In 1877-78 there was an increase of Rs. 3,58,739 
on this account in Cuttack district alone.’ The total value of exports 


1. General Administration Report of the Orissa Division, 1876-77. 

2. Monograph on cotton fabrics, Bengal Rev. Proc. April 1898 Nos. 74-75, 
3. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa, Vol. 1, p. 138. 
4. General Admintistratién Report, 1876-77 . 

3. Tbid, 1877-78; 
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by sea in 1897-98 were Rs. 964 lakhs of which 5 lakhs were for hides.! 
The export of hides indicated the decline of Icather industry. The 
export of oil-seeds was also a loss of manure to the province. The 
refuse of oil seeds, after the oil is obtained is one of the best manures 
that can be used. If the seeds had been used and oil exported, an 
ample supply of manure would have been available for purposes of 
cultivation. To export the entire seed is in words of Dr. Voelcker 
“to export the soil’s fertility”?. However, the exports of hides and oil 
seeds were cconomic gains to the province. The province also 
derived great economic benefit from such: minor items of export like 
jungle produce coconut and dried fish. 


As we have seen above, a major portion of the trade of Balasore 
ports and of False Point during the last decade of the ninteenth 
century was diverted towards the coast canal after it was opened in 
1887. As the trade in the coast canal increased, that of the ports of 
Balasore and False Point showed a corresponding decline. The 
goods carried up and down the coast canal included grain, oil seeds, 
salt, piece goods, building materials, fuel, timber and bamboos. 
The total valve of trade across the canal stood at Rs. 2,90,1983 in 
1888-89 and at Rs.5,75,431 in 1890-91.1 


With the development of inland communications there was 
also brisk inland trade which continued side by side with the sea- 
borne trade of the province. A considerable trade was carried along 
the Orissa Trunk Road on pack bullocks and carts. The major 
portion of the trade was between Balasore at one cnd and the port 
of Balighai near Contai Sub-divisional headquarters at the other. No 
statistics of this trade is, however, available.’ It had been estimated 
that rice exported via Trunk road was 3,37,000 maunds in 1873-74.8 
A considerable amount of Ganjam salt came in by cart along the 
Trunk road from Ganjam and a corresponding amount of Cuttack 


1. Ibid, 1897-98. 

2, Voelcker, Report an the Improvement of Indian Agriculture, R. C, Dutt, 
Economic History of Ingia, Vol. II, p.254. 

3, General Administration Report, 1888-89. 

4, Ibid, 1890-91, I 

$, Ibid, 1875.76, 

6, Ibid, 1873-74, 
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and Puri produce found its way by return carts to- Ganjam ports 
being exported from there. The traffic carried by road between 
Ganjam and Puri and registered at the inter provincial station of 
Rumbha in Ganjam during 1876-77 was more important in value 
and in quantity than the sea-borne traffic. According to this report 
78,500 maunds of rice, 5,10,500 maunds of paddy and 74,200 maunds 
of pulses were exported from Puri into Ganjam. The salt imported 
was 13,400 maunds.! The central provinces and Tributary mahals 
drew their supplies from Cuttack and Puri in return for forest produce 
and a large subsidy in cash. The river route of the Mahanadi during 
the rains was a straight and swift line of carriage from Sambalpur 
to Cuttack. Tt took two or three days only, while the journey back 
took about a fortnight.?2 


While this inland trade continued and increased with the exten- 
sion of railways the sea-borne trade declined. As we have seen 
above, by this time the sea-borne trade of Orissa was declining conse- 
quent upon the gradual deterioration of the ports. The extension of 
railways contributed to their further decline. The regional variations 
of prices tended to disappear with the spread of railways that linked 
all parts of the country. The rise in price was thus marked in all 
provinces irrespective of their having a surplus or deficit of foodgrains. 
The railways created a unified country wide market in foodgrains. 
The people of Orissa could not derive any exclusive benefit out of it. 
Thus the advantages of sea-borne foreign trade was lost.” During 
the first quinquennium of the present century, such results, however, 
had not been produced. The prices of rice had not been affected by 
the railways. The quinquennial average price of rice was 17 seers 
per rupee,* while the same was 18.28 during the period from 1887 to 
1898. 


— 


. Resolution on the General Administration Report for 1876-77. 

- General Administration Report 1888-89. 

3, E. W. Collin, Sec. B.R.L.P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 240A,10 March, 1898, 
Bengal Rev. ( Land Rev.) Proc. April 1898; E. B. Harris, Commr. to the 
Director Department of Land Records and Agril. No, 351, 3 July 1900, 
Bengal Rov. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902. 

4, Quinquennial Administration Report of Orissa Division from 1900-1901 tp 

1904-5, 


~~ 
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The period on the whole was marked by impressive increase in 
trade. The pred'ction that the development of communications would 
effect a complete revolution in the province, changing a backward 
isolated and unimportant country into a busy and prosperous centre 
of trade, however, did not prove true.* The effects of this brisk trade, 
were not what had been expected. There was no increased wealth 
and comfort. Jt was because of the fact that the trade of the province 
consisted in the export of foodgrains and other raw produce and 
import of finished goods. While the destruction of indigenous indus- 
tries retarded prosperity, it created a desperate overpressure on 
agriculture. The rising export trade in rice though led to scarcity of rice 
in the province, yet the rise in the export of rice contributed to the 
improvement of the material condition of the agricultural classes. 
The increase in import trade was certainly an indication of 
improvement. The improvement of communications and the 
establishment of regular trade certainly gave the province the 
advantage of security against another famine by facilitating mobility 
of labour and importation of foodgrains. 


4 J. Beames, Commr. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 600, 18 July, 1877; General 
Administration Report of the Orissa Division for 1876-77; 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 


In context of famines in India the Report of the Orissa Famine 
Commission did not lead to the formulation of any definite policy 
because the period of isolated experiments and blunders was not 
yet over. It nevertheless produced a change of outlook. But this 
change was only temporary. 


To Lord Lawrence the famine caused more grief than any other 
event in his life! The painful lesson taught by this calamity sank 
deep into the minds of the rulers of the country. The results were 
apparent in the administration of the famine which visited North- 
Western provinces in 1868. Every district officer was told that he would 
be held personally responsible so that no preventible deaths should 
occur.? An outlay on a very large scale was incurred in the measures 
adopted by the Government for the employment and relief of the 
population. In Bengal the lesson of 1866 was so learned that on the 
first symptoms of calamity, small or great recourse was had to the 
Government for aid.’ The influences of the Orissa Famine were 
still more apparent in the famine of 1873-74. The memories of 
Orissa led to the resolution that “‘so far as money, zeal and skill could 
avail, no such effect should be produced by similar visitation in 
Bihar.” Money was spent profusely but life was preserved. But 


1. Richard Temple, Men and Bvents of my time in India, p. 327. 

2. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. I, Part I, para 93. 

3. The wild hill dependents of a local Zamindar on the border of sylhet were 
driven in from their ‘‘jooms’’ by the alarm of the Kookies in early part of the 
year (1871). For weeks nothing was heard, but a zealous officer was informed 
by the Zamindar that these people were ‘‘distressed” and he put whole of 
them some hundreds of men, women and children on regular rations at the 
expense of the Government. The Lt. Governor pointed out that they might 
have got works if they had tried or Zamindar might or should have been got 
to assist them. (C. Benard offg. Sec. to Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India 
(Home) 3378 Sept. 1871, Bengal Rev. Proc. Sept. 1871.) 
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this policy soon produced a reaction. The result of the liberal spen- 
ding in the famine of 1873-74 led to the declaration that “‘while on 
the one hand no cffort should be spared, consistently with the resources 
of the state, to prevent deaths-from famine, on the other it could not 
undertake to prevent all suffering and to give general relief to the 
poorer classes of the community.” The principle of free trade also 
was applied in all subsequent famines. It was not a mere coinci- 
dence that there was not only an increase in the frequency of famines 
in the later part of the 19th century but also an increase in the famine 
mortality.” 


In the context of Orissa, however, the famine was productive 
of much useful results. ln fact, it was a turning point inthe history 
of the province under the British rule. The British during the first 
sixty-three years of their administration in Orissa did not fare well. 
But it was only after the outbreak of the famine the province received 
the special attention of the Government and attempts were made 
to do justice to it which was long neglected.? 


The specific recommendations of the Famine Commission were 
of considerable importance in the development of the province. 
The chief credit of the Government did not lie in overcoming the 
famine but in its attempts to implement the recommendations of the 
Commission. Orissa being predominantly an agricultural province, 
the Government paid its first attention to the hardship caused to all 
classes connected with agriculture by its faulty land policy. 


The Government brought the permanently-settled estates under 
close supervision with a view to improving the lot of the people. lt 
did not hesitate even to interfere in the affairs of these estates in 


1. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Vol. I, Part I, Para 98. 

2. W. Digby, Prosperous British India p. 131. 
The Indian Famine Commission (1901), however, argued that the Orissa famine 
was a turning-point in the history of Indian Famincs because the enquiry 
then conducted by Sir George Campbell ‘‘laid the foundations of the humane 
Policy which the Govt. of India have now adopted.” Report of Indian Fan.ine 
Commissoin (1901) p. 1. 

3, Utkal Deepika, Part XI, 19 Feb. 1876. No. 8, “‘Our Misgovernment of 
Orissa,” Friend of India, 3 Oct, 1873. 
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preventing the Zamindars from helpless indebtedness and relieving the 
people of their exactions. 


The major portion of the province was under temporary settle- 
ment. This portion had been subjected to revision of settlements 
at short intervals, and consequently ever increasing assessment. 
There was a marked change in the land revenue policy in regard to 
this temporarily-settled area as a result of the famine. 


The first measure in this direction was the extension of the 
current 30 years’ settlement, which was due to expire in 1867 without 
any alteration for a further period of 30 years. The settlement 
concluded in 1837, thus remained in operation for a period of 60 
years. While the revenue demand remained stationary the assets 
increased and consequently the proportion borne by revenue to rents 
became less. The province recovered speedily from the horrors of 
the famine and there was agricultural prosperity. 


After the expiry of this settlement in 1897 another settlement 
for 30 years was concluded, on the ground that the people had already 
enjoyed two successive 30 years’ terms of settlements. Thus only 
because the province had been allowed a 30 years’ settlement in 1867 
on the recommendation of the Famine Commission that another 
30 years’ settlement was granted by the Secretary of State in 1897. 


Again it was because of the famine that the proportion of assets 
to be taken as revenue was fixed between 50 and 55 per cent in 1897 
and an average of 54 per cent was taken. Sincethe famine a great 
object of British Policy was to allay the suspicion of the people excited 
during the early days of administration and aggravated by the famine. 
It was for this reason that even the increase of revenue was held second 
to the contentment of the people.* 


It was true that the assessment of revenue was not confined to 
50 per cent as suggested by the Orissa Famine Commission. Yet 
in comparison to the earlier assessment it was liberal. At the settle- 
ment of 1837 the proportion of assets taken as revenue was 64 per cent. 


* Sec. of State's Despatch No. 20, Rev. 3 Feb. 1898, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) 
Proc. April, 1898. 
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lt was felt as a great hardship as the province was so peculiarly subject 
to vicissitudes of seasons. The heavy assessment lcft a very small 
margin to cover the risks of the most exposed estates in the hands 
of poor and improvident Zamindars. But by 1897 sufficient steps had 
already been taken by an efficient system of canals and embank- 
ments to secure the province against capricious seasons, yet the 
proportion of assets taken as revenue was reduced. Besides, the 
development of railways was not taken into consideration while 
determining the assets. Even the prospective assets due to develop- 
ment of railways and extension of cultivation on this account were not 
taken into consideration. In fact the development of railways brought 
no exclusive benefit to the people of Orissa. The ultimate effect of 
railways on prices of rice in Orissa as in other parts of India was to 
level them up. And again this brought an increased demand for 
land. But by this the revenue paying Zamindars were not benefitted 
as the margin of cultivation in the Mughalbandi had been nearly 
reached. Further because ot the strict limits of assessment no higher 
rate of enhancement could be proposed for the lands benefitted by 
canal irrigation. As we have seen, the proposal for imposing an 
owner's rate was abandoned and the irrigation works were proceeded 
with the hope that the Government might recoup itself of this expendi- 
ture by an increased demand of land revenue. While regretting that 
the renewal in 1867 of the settlement of 1837 for a period of 30 years 
tied its hands till the expiry of the term in 1897 and deprived it of an 
increased share of land revenue on account of irrigation in the interim, 
the Government kept on waiting till 1897, But as the revenue was 
settled in 1897, only about one quarter of a lakh of increase was 
obtained. Large enhancements, however, were made in some cases. 


But these enhancements were imposed iu progressive and in graduated 
manner. * 


Had there been no famine there would have been a renewal 
of settlement in 1867 for 20 years. In 1887 another settlement for 
only 20 years would have been concluded. In fact after the expiry 
of 60 years’ settlement in 1897, the authorities in India argued in favour 
of a settlement for 20 years, even though the people had already enjoyed 


# J. B. Fuller, Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 2633—354—2, 
24 Dec. 1901, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902, S. L. Maddox, Final 
Report on the settlement of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 93. 
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two successive 30 years’ settlements. They did not want that 
the Government should be deprived of any share in the increment 
in the value of land due to increase in population, extension of 
cultivation and development of communications by conceding a 
settlement for a long period.! With the revision of settlements at 
short intervals there would have been proportionate increase in land 
revenue demand. It had been proposed earlier, before the recomm- 
endations of the Famine Commission were received to conclude a 
20 years’ settlement from 1867 and to increase assessment by 25 
per cent in consideration of general increase in the value of the produce 
and consequently in the rent paying power of the raiyat.” There 
would have been proportionate increase in land revenue demand 
at each settlement thereafter. However, that was not to be because 
of the famine and to a great degree the agricultural community was 
relieved of the pressure of over-assessment. 


No agricultural prosperity was possible without the promotion of 
welfare of the tenants. The conditions of tenants grew worse after the 
famine and with a view to ascertaining their conditions enquiries were 
made which brought to light numerous cases of illegal exactions and 
eviction of raiyats by the Zamindars. The Government with a view 
to stopping this tendency did not hesitate to interfere by legislation 
to protect the interests of the tenants against oppression at the hands 
of the landlords. Moreover, it was in realisation of this unprotected 
condition of the tenants that no larger increase in the revenue was 
taken in the settlement of 1897. Tt was feared that any larger increase 
in the revenue would lead to a proportionate increase in the rents.’ 
But in this although the Government had not altogether failed, it 
had not been uniformly successful.* The great necessity of Orissa was 
to render certain and definite the rights in the land, thus to enable 


1. Notes of a conference held at Cuttack, 26 Jan. 1897 Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) 
Proc. May 1897. 

2. H. L. Dampier Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Sec. Govt. of India (Home) 3345, 
22 Oct. 1868, Bengal Rev. Proc. Nov. 1868. 

3. EB. W. Collin. Sec. B.R.L.P. to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 240A, 10 March 
1898, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. April 1898. I | 

A. Extract from the Englishman Editorial p. 4. C. H. Philips Evolution of Ina 
and Pakistan pp, f33—36, Moral and Material Progress Report (1911-12) 
Pp, }84:85, CoA 
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fi man with money in his pocket to dcal confidently with some one 
person as the absolute owner of at least the dominium utile, over the 
field which he wished to buy. But in Orissa as in Bengal there were so 
many various interests and so much uncertainty regarding all, that 
most dealings in land were a species of gambling and comparatively 
few had an interest so complete and secure as to enable him to improve 
with prudence, if otherwise willing to do. All these uncertainties were, 
however, duc to the farming system under which the profits of the 
farmer largely depended on successful enhancement.! 


In regard to Government estates also a liberal policy was adopted 
after the famine. As we have seen above, gradually longterm settle- 
ments were extended to these estates after the famine and assessment 
was reduced from one-fourth of the produce to one-fifth, 


The attitude of the Government towards the works of irrigation 
as we have seen above, was marked by great indifference before the 
famine. The necessity of pushing forward with the irrigation projects 
as a protection against famine was realised after the famine. Indeed 
if the Government had expended the famine outlay on canals in Orissa 
prior to 1867, the Famine Commission's Report would never have 
been called for.? In 1866-67 about a million and a half sterling was 
spent on famine relief in the province, yet about a .million persons 
perished from starvation and the province was enriched by no single 
public work to put against the money spent.’ 


It was in realisation of this fact that the works of the company 
were taken over by the Government at a huge cost and in 1869 the 
company ceased to exist. The works, however, were measured from 
direct revenue alone. There was great demur and unwillingness to spend 
too lavishly on these works. The entire scheme was not carried into 
completion. The portions of the sohome concerning Puri and Balasore 
districts were abandoned. Yet the works completed by the end of the 
century protected a major portion in the very heart of the province 


1. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part III, Para 35. 
2, T.E,R, to Under Sec. Govt, of Bengal, No, 241,22 July 1870, Bengal Rev, 
Proc. Feb. 1871, Nn 


3. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part 11, Seo 1, Para 4. 
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from drought. Indeed it was observed in 1903 that “there is no urgent 
need for further famine protection to the plains of Orissa.” 


The value of irrigation in increasing the wealth and food supply 
in India was never doubtful although the amount or percentage of 
this increase varied greatly for different tracts. The value of crops 
which had been under irrigation from a canal did not always represent 
the value of the increase of produce due to irrigation. It was possible 
in parts of the Punjab where cultivation without irrigation was impo- 
ssible. But in Orissa, owing generally to copious rainfall the difference 
in the value of irrigated and unirrigated crops was small. Yet indirect 
advantages vere so great and incontestable that the question of direct 
financial return which might have been anticipated onthe capital 
outlay was one of minor importance. It provided direct protection from 
drought by the saving of human life, by the avoidance or loss of revenue 
remitted and of the outlay incurred in costly measures of relief.? These 
considerations indeed prompted the Indian Irrigation Commission 
to observe that there were very few parts of India in which the value 
of irrigation bore a small proportion to its cost.” As John Strachey 
put it “No Nobler works of utility has cver been undertaken in the 
world.” 


But the Government was slow to appreciate its value to Orissa. 
It felt too much disturbed as direct financial return was not forth- 
coming. Yet to make it popular it reduced the water rate. Again as 
the rate remained too low and it could not recoup itself of its past 
expenditure it went about exploring possibilities of imposing an owner's 
rate, That was found to be impossible and the Government kept on 
waiting till the resettlement of the province in 1897 for taking a higher 
assessment in the land revenue on the irrigated lands. But as proportion 
to be taken as land revenue was limited only to 55 per cent of the assets, 
no higher proportion could be taken of the assets in the irrigated 
area. In addition to the huge capital outlay of Rs. 2,65,62,647 which 
brought in no return, there was an annual expenditure of about 10 
lakhs of rupees equivalent to neraly half the revised land revenue of 


1. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part I1 Para 391. 

2, Report of the Indian Famine Commisson (1880) Part II, Sec. 11, Paras 1—4, 
3, Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Pgrt I], Para 391. 

4, John Strachey, India, Its Administration ang Progr¢ss, Pp. 222, 
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the three districts, on canals of Orissa. It was for this reason that the 
Government was worried about its financial return. Yet the expenditure 
was incurred and no financial benefit could be derived by the Govern- 
ment.! Had the proposal for imposing an owner’s rate or taking a 
higher proportion of the assets been successful, the advantages derived 
from irrigation would certainly have been more than offset. 


The embankments of Orissa also received the attention of the 
Government after the famine. Like irrigation works, these were judged 
from the point of view of their financial return. Yet a number of 
embankments were repaired and remodelled after the famine. The canal 
embankments also afforded protection from floods. Indeed as it was 
observed by the Indian Irrigation Commission that ‘‘the protection 
from floods afforded by the embankments (canal embankments) is 
even greater than that of the protection from drought which is afforded 
by the canals.”* Along with these, huge sums were spent annually 
on agricultural embankments after the famine. From these there were 
no direct receipts by the Government. 


During the period prior to the famine there was merciless extraction 
of the maximum revenue from the cultivators without giving any 
return for necessary expansion and works and this prevented agri- 
cultural develop nent.’ The period following the famine was marked 
by expansion of public works. These works not only promoted agri- 
cultural develop nent but also protected the province from famine. 
Indeed it was observed in 1903 “were so terrible a calamity to befall 
Orissa again as that of 1865; the province would be in a far better 
position to withstand it.” 


The salt industry in Orissa perished. Along with it ended the 
only means for circulation of money and a favourable trade. The 
diversity of occupations, which it also provided was lost. The policy of 
direct state assistance to industry in India was not possible as it was 
not in conformity with laissez-faire philosophy of English economists. 


1. J. B. Fuller, Sec. Govt. of India to Sec. Govt. of Bengal, No. 2633—354— 
2,24 Dec. 1901, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902. 

2. Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part 11, Para 390. 

3. Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Chap. XI'V1II Sec. 3, R. P. Dutt, India To-day p. 90; 

4, Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission, Part 11, Para 390, 
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On the other hand duc to pressure of salt merchants in England the 
Government adopted a policy which proved detrimental to this industry 
in Orissa. Again the policy of the Government in maintaining higher 
dutics on salt in Orissa further crippled the Industry and it perished 
with the equalization of duties. 


The Government, however, deplored the ruin of this industry 
and miserable condition of the salt-manufacturers owing to cessalion 
of manufacture. Within the framework of its policy, it tried to kecp 
this industry alive in Orissa. As the industry was gradually decaying, 
it even opened factories on its own account a step which several years 
before, was considered to be a violation of a delcared policy.* Yet 
the industry did not survive in Orissa. Jt was in realisation of this that 
the Government did its best to make salt lands cultivable. Jt showed 
increasing concern over the development of material condition of 
agricultural masses of the province. It also afforded indirect help to 
the people by such means as development of communications and 
local trade and foreign commerce. The price of salt became cheaper 
and the consumption of salt increased to the material benefit of people. 


Orissa had no good system of conmunication before famine. 
Sir Arthur Cotton had attached special importance to making canals 
navigable considering the fact that Orissa was cut off from the rest 
of India without roads and harbours and traversed by a succession 
of formidable and unbridged rivers. After the famine the necessity 
of navigable canals was realised. All the navigable canals, which 
formed part of the original scheme, however, were not carried into 
completion owing to financial considerations. Yet the canals completed 
by the end of the century provided a system of communication to the 
province. Though permanent improvement of the ports of Orissa was 
not undertaken, yet the ports of Orissa were improved after the famine. 
Cuttack was connected with False Point. It was connected with Calcutta 
by another canal. Other navigable canals connected various places 
of Orissa with ports and with Calcutta. The roads were considerably 
improved and the railways were cxtended. T he Railways placed Calcutta 
within a few hours reach of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. 


#* H. Beverley, Under Sec. Govt. of Bengal to Jr. Sec. B.R.L.P., No. 620, 27 
Aug. 1867, Bengal Rev. (Mis. Rev.) Proc. Sept. 1867. 
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Simultancously with the development of communications, there 
was brisk trade. It increased in valuc with the passing of years. Tt is 
true that it showed a familiar colonial pattern, its exports mainly con- 
sisted in foodgrains and imports consisted in manufactures. But the 
development of communications provided outlets for surplus produce 
of the province. It helped the province to acquire sufficient exchange 
balance to discharge her obligations. As all indigenous industries had 
been ruined, she had to meet it by export of foodgrains. If the increase 
in imports is an index of the material improvement of the people, 
there was definitely an increase in the material improvement of the 
people of Orissa, as the imports showed a marked rise. 


The development of communications facilitated the mobility of 
labour and this was further accelerated by the extension of railways. 
The labour force released as a result of decay of indigenous industries 
was no doubt absorbed to some extent by modern factory industry 
in Calcutta and elsewhere. Above all the development of communi- 
cations minimised the liability of the province to famine. It enabled 
the people stricken by scarcity to migrate to urban areas in search 
of employment. This was proved by the droughts and famines in the 
later years. Thus in the drought of 1908 no less than 50,000 left their 
homes in one sub-division of Cuttack under the pressure of scarcity 
and high prices, to find employment elsewhere.* It also rendered the 
transportation of grain to these areas easier which was considered 
previously an arduous and difficult undertaking. 


The period on the whole was thus marked by a liberal land revenue 
policy, by development of agriculture, by agrarian legislations mainly in 
the interest of the cultivators, by expansion of means of irrigation, 
by development of communications and growth of trade and overseas 
commerce. These economic factors, however were not brought into 
operation to the extent desired by the Orissa Famine Commission. 
Economic development of the province lay in the increase of 
agricultural production and diversification of occupations. The 
land revenue demand was still heavy. A wide margin still 
remained between the land-revenue demand and landlord’s rent. 
The levy of illegal cesses or abwabs in addition to rent 


* Moral and Material Progress Report (1911-12), p. 379. 
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continued more or less throughout the province. The degree 
of protection afforded to the tenants was still inadequate. All 
these difficulties were, no doubt due to the Zamindari system? 
and it was difficult on the part of the Government to abolish it. It was 
under these conditions, in spite of the interest of the Government to 
improve the condition of agriculturists, the indebtedness of small 
cultivators continved to increase. They continued to live near the 
“margin of subsistence.”? Further irrigation was only confined to 
Cuttack district and embankments, were not paid the attention which 
they deserved. It was under these conditions crops in a portion of the 
province was still liable to injury by extremes of drought and flood. 
No diversification of occupations was provided. On the other hand 
the salt industry was ruined. The closure of industry led to an over 
pressure on agriculture and pulled down the standard of living of 
the masses. While it created an over pressure on agriculture it retarded 
the prosperity of the province. Trade was too brisk, but since it consisted 
only in export of foodgrains and import of manufactures the material 
prosperity of the province did not increase in the same proportion as 
the increase in the volume of trade. The problem became more acute 
towards the close of first quinquennium of the present century. The 
deterioration of the ports and the advent of the railways affected 
adversely the foreign trade of the province. The difficulties were further 
accentuated by the vast increase in population. The state of things 
apprehended by the Indian Famine Commission (1880) was gradually 
coming into operation in Orissa. The commission though believed 
that “India as a whole now produces, and is likely to produce, suffi- 
cient food for its population”, yet it sounded a note of warning then 
that “the present estimated surplus would soon be all consumed by 
the increase of population which it is resonable to anticipate in futurc, 
unless the production should keep pace with that increase.” The 
estimated population of Orissa at the close of the century showed an 


1. Moraland Material Progress Report 1911-12 pp. 184, 5; Quinquennial 
Administration Report of the Orissa Division, 1900-01 to 1904-5. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. I, Part III, Para 35. 

3. Estimate of J. M. Das, S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa 
Vol. I, p. 132-33; D. H. Kingsford, Report on the Settlement of Balasore 
Part V. 

4. Report of the Indian Famine Commission (1880) Part I, Paras 157. and 158. 
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increase of about 68 per cent over the population of 1843. The bulk 
of the population depended directly or indirectly vpon agriculture 
and the amount of land and agricultural produce available for support 
of each individual was reduced in the ratio of 100 to 79. There was 
only a small margin for future extension of cultivation. Largest exten- 
sion of cultivation had already taken place. There had been an increase 
of 33-1/3 per cent during the period, 1837-1897. Indeed it was observed 
in 1900 “we have approached a stage at which either the increase of 
population must be checked or the pressure relieved by emigration or 
the standard of comfort reduced to a dangerously low level.”! 


Yet the closing years of the period under review, were in respect 
of the economic condition in the province were quite different from 
the period preceding the famine. it had been observed by the Orissa 
Famine Commission that the principal victims of the famine in Orissa 
were the agricultural labourers and “‘there is reason to expect a gradual 
increase in the classes who may hardly withstand a scarcity not amount- 
ing to that extreme famine which involves the whole population.”? 
But under the new conditions created in the province, as we have 
seen, the conditions of the agricultural labourers improved. The class 
of salt manufacturers was some what ]arge in Orissa before the famine. 
The cessation of manufacture in Orissa threw them out of employment 
and out of food. They could not be absorbed in the general community 
of agricultural labourers and upon them the utmost severity of the 
calamity fell. The mortality was the highest among this class.? But 
under the new conditions the rise in the value of grain and consequent 
agricultural prosperity led to their absorption to a great degree in the 
agricultural community. That was the case with the weavers too. The 
development of communications further provided them with the faci- 
lity of migrating to urban areas and industrial centres in search of 
employment. With the rising trade in foodgrains and development of 
agriculture there was also a welcome improvement in the condition of 
substantial cultivatiors. In spite of their indebtedness the general agri- 
cultural classes had more resources than they had ever before. 


1. E. B. Harris, Comm. to Director Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
No. 351, 3 July 1900, Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902. 

2. Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol.1, Part l1I, Para. 63. 

3. Ibid, Vol. I, Part I, Para. 49 and 50. 

4. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the settlement of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 135. 
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The increase in population was a valuable evidence in the steady 
progress of the province. The swelling of excise revenue was also an 
index of the improvement of the material condition of the people. 
The excise revenue showed a constant rise during the period in which 
both the people and the Government expressed their deep concern. 
The consumption of liquor and opium increased in Orissa notwith- 
standing increase in their selling price. It was due to the fact that the 
agricultural produce yielded a better price to the cultivator.’ The 
demand for remission and suspension of revenue was less than formerly. 
It was not doubt due to the fact that natural cla nities had been fewer. 
It was also because of the fact that the people were in a better position 
than formerly to resist distress.? 


Indeed the difference between the two years 1865-66 and 1896-97 
was no doubt very striking. Both the years were marked by failure of 
rain and floods. The following statement compares in a tabular form 
the two years. 


Year. Rainfall Total of Estimated Average Highest 
Sept. Oct. two years out-turn. price of price 
clean (Seers) 
rice 
(Seers) 
1865-66 5.20 mil 36.30 1/3 9.36 3 
1896-97 6.33 “31 53.13 1/2 11.87 9 


It had been estimated that rainfall with not less than 4 inches in 
October was sufficient to secure the crop and for a bumper harvest 
8 inches in September and 6 inches in October were necessary.” On 
both the occasions in 1865-66 and in 1896-97 the rainfall was below 
this limit. In 1866 there was a heavy flood in August which further 
aggravated the loss caused due to scanty rainfall. In 1896 there was 
not only a heavy flood which caused considerable injury to consider- 
able parts of Puri and Cuttack district but there were also heavy flecds 
in 1894 and 1895. In 1863-64 the exports from Orissa amounted to 5} 


1. A Money's Minute on Excise, 25 June 1875, Bengal Rev. Proc. Feb. 1875. 

2. E. B. Harris Commr. to Director Dept. of Land Records and Agriculture, 
Bengal No. 351, 3 July 1900 Bengal Rev. (Land Rev.) Proc. Feb. 1902. 

3, Report of the Orissa Famine Commission (1866) Vol. T, Part T, Para. 429. 
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lakhs of maunds and in !864-65 to 9 1/3 lakhs. In 1865-66 they fel! to 
62,000 maunds, and in the following year were practically nil, while 
from May to November 1866 2} lakhs of ;naunds were imported. The 
exports of rice during the years preceding 1896-97 were heavy. The 
heavy exports in the subsequent years might have been expected to 
deplete the reserve stocks. Yet the province not only escaped frcm 
famine but it exported some 30 lakhs of maunds of grain in 1896-97 
and 26 lakhs in 1897-98. 


Though an immunity from serious famine cannot be said to be 
necessarily a period of prosperity, it at least means for the mass of 
population a period free from severe distress. The period taken as a 
whole was a period of comparative prosperity.’ The post-famine 
measures laid the infra-structure for its future economic growth. 


The British economic policy after the famine nevertheless con- 
tributed to the rise of middle class. With the development of communi- 
cations and education after the famine real beginning was made of 
political agitation in the province.? It was in 1903 that the Utkal Union 
conference composed of all tributary chiefs, the leading and influential 
people and the people of Orissa in general embracing even the Oriya- 
speaking people residing beyond the administrative limits of Orissa 
was formed. Its object was not only to organize measures for the 
improvement of economic and social condition of the province but 
also to establish Orissa as a separate province and to amalgamate with 
it the outlying Oriya-speaking tracts. With a view to conceding this 
aspiralion in Orissa the first step was taken by Lord Curzon by the 
partition of Bengal and the transfer of Sambalpur to Orissa in 1905. 


. S. L. Maddox, Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 139-40. 

. Vide Gadgil, Industrial Evolution of India, p. 65. 

. Vide C. H. Philips The Evolution of India and Pakistan 1858—1947, p. VII. 

. Quinquenmnial Administration Report of the Orissa Division 1900-01 to 1904-5, 
Para. 251. 


5. Vide Spcech dclivered by Pandit Gopabandhu Das in the Utkal Union 
Conference, 19 April, 1919. 
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Abwab 


Adhajama or nisfi 
bazyafti 


Amli 


Bahal 


Baradaran Jagir 


Bati 


Batwara 


Bazyafii Tenures 


Bazyaftidars 
Biali 


Bramhottar 


GLOSSARY 


Iilegal cess. 


The tenures held rent and revenue free before 
the settlement of 1837 and resumed and assessed 
at half-rates at that settlement. 


Is the era according to lunar months current 
in Orissa, but is liable to considerable variation 
and is regulated by the solar Vilayati year, 
which commences on the Ist Assin. The lunar 
Amli year commences in Orissa on the 12th 
day of the second-half of the lunar month 
Bhadra. 


Stands for Lakhiraj Bahal, i.e., revenue-free 
lands confirmed as such at the settlement of 
1837. 


Jagir assigned to brothers and other near relative 
for their support. 


20 mans-Equivalent to from 8 to 20 acres, 
varying with the local standards of measure- 
ment. 


Partition. 


Tenures held rent and ravenue-free before the 
last settlement (1837) and, resumed and assessed 
at that settlement. 


Holders of resumed tenures. 


(Oryza sativa)-Autumn rice sown in May- 
June and harvested in August and September. 


Grants of lands assigned for the support of 
Brahmans. 
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Chaukidar 
Debottar 


Ekhrajat, or more 


properly Ikhrajat : 


Jagir 
Jagirdars 


Jama 
Jamawasilbaki 


Kanungo 


pahi 


Khas 


Khasmahal 


Kar-pahi or thani- 
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A Village watchman, a police or custom peon 


(Bestowed on the Gods) Lands assigned for 
the worship of an idol. 


It is an Arabic word meaning ‘expenses’. After 
the conquest of Khurda in 1804 Government 
continued to make a certain cash payments 
to the Puri Temple, which was held in high 
respect by the Hindu communities throughout 
India. In 1858, in deference to very strongly 
expressed views in England that the Govern- 
ment should divest itself of all connection with 
religious endownments in this country, it was 
decided to grant certain lands in lieu of the 
cash payment. These estates are known as 
the ‘Ekhrajat Mahals’. 


Service lands. 


Persons holding lands free of rent in considera- 
tion of their services to an individual or the 
community. 


Revenue or rent. 


A statement of demand, collection and arrears 
of each tenants. 


A subordinate revenve official. 


Lands cultivated by a thani raiyat which did 
not previously form part of his thani holding 
or tenure. 


As a revenue term it is applied to the manage- 
ment of the estates and collection of the revenue 
by the officers of the Government, without 
any intermediate person between them and the 
cultivators. 


District held in the management of the Govern- 
ment, 
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Khorak Posaka 
Niskar 


Killajat 


Kist 
Lakhiraj 
Lakhiraj bahaldars: 


Mahajan 
Malikana 


Man 


Maund 


Mohant 
Muqadam or Muqu- 


addam or Mukaddam 


or Mukaddam 


Padhan 


Pahi 


Paiks 


Pargana 


Parsethis or 
Pursethis 
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Revenue-free lands assigned to brothers and 
other near relatives for their support. 


Estates of which the revenue was fixed by 
Regulation XII of 1805 are known as Killajat 
estates. 


Installment of revenue or rent. 


Revenue-free land. 


Revenue-free properties, holding their lands 
free of revenuc in prepetuity. 


A banker, a moncy changer, a creditor. 


Allowances paid to a proprietor on his becoming 
recusant. 
A local measure, contains from. 33 to 1.21 of 
an acre. 
Forty seers (one seer =2.0532 lbs. Avoirdupois) 


The abbot of a monastery. 


(An arabic word meaning headman), A class of 
proprietary tenure-holders or sub-proprietors. 


A class or proprietary tenure-holders or sub- 
proprietors. 


Raiyats whose rents were not fixed for the 
term of settlement, non-resident raiyats as 
distinguished from thani or resident raiyats. 


Hereditary landed militia. 
Name of a fiscal division of the Moghul period 
It was still in use during the British rule. 


A class of proprietary tenure-holders or sub- 
proprietors. 
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Patta 


Peshkas or 
Peshkush 


Pirottar 
Putwari 


Qaulnama or 
Sanand 


Rabi 
Rajwara 
Rasadi 


Sarbarakar 


Sarud 


Sudder Jama 


Tanki 


Taqavi 


Thani 


Thani-Pahi 
Zamindars or 
Malguzars 


Zillah 
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A lease given to a raiyat showing his Jand and 
his rent and the period for which it was fixed. 


Quit revenue. 

Lands assigned for the support of the shrines 
of Muhammadan Saints. 

A subordinate revenue official 


Acknowledgements granted to the proprietors 
of Aul and similar estates for the agreements 
executed by them. 


Spring Crop 

Lands excluded from the Moghul Settlement. 
Progressive assessment of revenue or rent to 
mitigate the hardship of sudden enhancement. 


Originally a farmer of the revenue, who later 


in many cases became a properietary tenure- 
holder. 


(Oryza Sativa) Winter rice sown in June-July 
and reaped in November-January. 


The sum total of revenue payable to the 
Government exclusive of charges of collection 
etc. 


(Rent)—A quit rent. 
An advance of money made by Government to 


a cultivator at the time of sowing, to be repaid 
at the time of harvest. 


Raiyats resident in the village whose rents were 
fixed for the term of the Jast settlement. 


(See Karpahi). 


Proprietors directly responsible to the state for 
the revenue of the land. 


A division, a district. 
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